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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


School Board Membership 


An Opportunity for Constructive Leadership 


or a Temptation 
Peter 


The average American schoo! board member 
is a man of high ideals of public service. In 


the vast majority of cases he is on the schoo 


board, not to serve selfish purpose of his own, 


but because he believes th it by membe rship On 


the school board he can renade ra usetul service 


to the children and taxpayers of his community. 


No other branch of our loca government 
handles more money in a vear than does the 
school board, and still we find none that is more 
free from the breath of suspicion as far as the 


With the 
of American 


of funds is concerned 
largest payroll of any department 


ther 


handling 


; 


municipal government, is none from 
whose appointments the taint of political influ 
ence is more conspicuously absent. It is fortu 
for that direction oft ts 


schools is largely 


nate America the 


in the hands of men and wo 


men who are on the school boards of the 


tion because they want to make the 


as good as the means at hand wil 


their charge 
permit. 


Unfortunately the high purposes actuating 
our board members often fail of complete rea 
ization because certain board members or groups 
of board members have a mistaken idea of th 
scope of their powers and duties. Certain 
essential principles must be observed in. the 
administration of a schoo] system. If these are 


violated, the best of intentions on the part of 


the school board will not direct the sel 


tem to its greatest usefulness. 

Some schoo] board memb« rs, fi I nstance, 
think that it is the function of the scho { ird 
to exercise direct supervision of the seho sVs 


tem. They believe that by virt if or eleetior 
to the board of 


become qualified to select textb 


directors Lie 


1 1 
school 


courses of study, supervise th f ( 
teachers, boss the janitors, purchase scho 1] 
plies, and manage the ventilation of the scho 

house. Fortunately or unfortunately thes 
things are the work for experts, and should be 
attempted only by men and women definite 

trained and equipped by experience for suel 
tasks. It would be fully as reasonable to expect 


members of the city council to prepare blue 


prints and specifications for paving contracts 
and municipal pumping stations as to expect 
school boards to perform technic 
as those I have mentioned. Schoo 


bers, instead of fooling themselves to 


Ing that they are experts in these lines, shou d 
engage 
administration, 


trained in schor 


i! d 


S111TS 
til 


an some 
do this 


themselves up as judges of the re 


expert, one 


to 


then set 


work 


rhe function of the school board is to frame 


the educational policies for its community, and 


then to see that these policies ure carried into 
effect. It is extremely doubtfu f any per 
manent yood has ever resulted from individua 
board members going into the schools and as 
individuals meddling with the school system 


The better plan is to hire a capable superin 


tendent, the best man available, and then giv 
him the fullest possible amount of backing and 
If he 
mistakes in judgment, the board should point 
them out to him, the 
the fundamental policies which it w 
to follow, and it should make him responsible 
If the superintendent is 


cooperation. makes errors of policy or 


board should lay down 


ants h rh 


for the results. not 


reels 


running the school system as the board 
that it should be run, the board should not 1 
it for him, but should let him go, 


hi 


tind a 


and 





Ronalson. 


man elr s 
nee with their ideas 
C dive t thre rm che IS1OnS if the American 
pub SO to be that board members are 
supposed to step in and mess into the direct 
idmit trati f the sel ~ We hear honest, 
well-meanil men and women of seemingly 
rd ! ite ( n other atfairs advocating 
the eleet I read me f a sorts to the 
cho boar ‘ nd that such men have 
thie mH t = It is tr ie, of 
‘ irs t ( ! ! most us ful board 
members are mer ive retired from the 
active mal ment { ther vn business. 
These useful retired men ar meddlers, how 
ever, DUT mel \\ render the scho ls the same 
Sel e I thie render banks and other cor 
pora ~ ( re port t¢ ( il to } ive 
ther tiie | re tor Cs | if end thie 
velgnht I heir ! d: ment nd iluable 
experience to thie dl ( rT he men whe re 
icetive nm ¢ ire’ Hairs Phe r bore it] tT 
ew and ndly counse tte d the active 
( ‘ ( ( ink ¢ sen 
pel ende m kes duc { ! 
rower and 1 ewpoint, but th 
ck erfe rk. Retired men 
f she. , bad needed » achoo 
| rds t ! mat I s nothing t 
di ! } thre ( i idm stration ol 
the d better be | n ( re 
| , | ( VA eem 1 
I { perso! Ss evel igerit 
cl ! i there become u 
mel ( rd I nt » bye 
:' membe ead step in and 
\ n | Shi that 
‘ stems mibe ; « 
per cent eC | lren are der 1 1 they 
h d ( r thei l In B s a 
res t ‘ lng { rence ests W ¢ 
d « 1 ! rract e same 
‘| dittered mu s four 
eal r Lor k me con mn pre 
L1Is . 2 ( ( I stem Viuere 
yet t¢ ( ‘ ( 
ese Tacts make t ¢ dent that a more « ire 
classifi n and m e act rate gi iping ot 
c ( re $s necessar It is obvious that 
te le] 0 expect » vet ident eA res i} S 
from ehildrer re four years apa n 
menta ib t\ 
Che result | l present plan ol endeavor 
ny to fee dren the same surse of 
idy are sever The most obvious one is the 
iy dati f the slower pupils his retarda 
ha ( ( ( ds t ( Hina lony, so 
i n <4 Ss not more tha hity per 
cent of the children who enter the first grade 
finish the ninth grade. Another result, even if 
the child ot slow de velopme remains in school, 
is the mental depression that comes from being 
it the foot of the class. The boy gets to look 
ing upon himself as a numbskull and loses self 
respect A more serious result is the lack ol 
development of ese slower pupils through a 
ack I participa in the recitation. We 


to Destructive Meddling 


system in accord 


Here, 


the work of the teachers. 


there are numerous retired teachers who 


supervise 


again, 


are valuable school board members, but they are 
making themselves useful by going into the 
telling the to do 
how to do it. no more trouble- 


not 
classrooms and teachers what 
and There is 


type of board member at large than the 


some 
one who taught school once upon a time, numer- 
the 


attempt to keep up with 


ous ve who has not recovered from 


fact. 


irs 


wo 


iil d has made no 
edueationa since leaving the profes 


proyre ss 
sion. 
Some ye unusually 


“ars ago, an 


the 


publie-spirited 


clerk of the school board 


Her 


woman acted as 


n my old home city. integrity was unques 


tioned, and | doubt if ever before or since, that 
community has had a member of the school 
board who has had the welfare of the schools 


more at heart. Still, her very zeal because it 
was directed into the wrong channels, often 


] 


hurt the schools, she loved, more than it helped 


them. She insisted that every student who had 


been absent or tardy must obtain an excuse 


from he r before 
had to 


being re admitted. The teachers 


cle tailed 


il d utte nd ince 


make reports of their lesson 


to her at the end of eve ry 
for 


this meant a 


plans 
the janitor had to go to her 


All 


us energy, and what 


month, and 


Instructions week-end. 


every 
tremel do is tax on her nery 


the school may have received from 


offset 


every 


was more than by the in 


ONnVeENIEILCE lt Ca ised to coneerned 


one 


Furthermore, she had had no training in school 


supervision, and | really think that the super 
sion she exercised, well meant as it was, 
really hurt our school more than it helped it 


if she had 


enthusiasm of 


How muct better it wo ild have been 


directed that wonderful hers 


toward tric framing of broad and adequate edu 


eational policies for the eommunity and the 
1 ene 


nspiration an uragement of the superin 


te ndent 


Homogeneous Grouping and Parallel 


Courses of Study 


H. C. Storm, Batavia, III. 


develop through ir own activity and not 
through the activity of our neighbor No mat 
er how care i. teacher is to endeavor to draw 
ut the slow pupil, the brighter pupils are 


bound to do most of the work in the class reei 


il. 
And the disadvantages of this heterogenious 
grouping of fast and slow pupils, together with 


the single diet for all, are not all to the detri 


ment of the slow pupil. The brighter and more 
precocious pup suffers also. He wastes time 
nd dev ops izy habits. He also learns to 
hink f himself more highly than he ought to 
thin he se of lack of competition. 

The slow child becomes discouraged, reticent, 
half-hearted in his work, lacking in habits of 
doing work well If he gets a passing grade he 
s satisfied. The quicker child learns slovenly 


habits | t InKInNe 


Li 


and 
ier also become S sé 
And with 


ull; 


slipshod methods of 


WOK tf conscious and lazy. 


all of this is another serious 
the over 
her head off 


and beeause 


there 


res namely, etfect ipon 


burdened teacher who is worrying 


in atte mpting to do the impossible 


is bound to have a large bunch 


she knows 
f flunkers. 
The 


yeneous 


sne 
il 


remedy for this, as I see it, is homo 


grouping of 


pupils within each grade 
into three Tast, 
group 


tor these 


groups a a middle, and a slow 


and in having three courses of study 


three groups. This is the plan we are 


(Concluded Page 154) 


on 























One of the most perplexing problems of eff- 
cient administration of public education from 
the state point of view is apportionment of state 
appropriations which are distributed to munici 
pal school units, whatever the local organiza 
tion 
trict. 


may be county, town, township, or dis 


In part the difficulty has arisen from a 


misconception of the legal relation between 


state and local unit, and a failure to recognize 
and to define accurately the joint and several 
obligations of either and both with reference to 


publie edueation. In large also, state 


legislation dealing with appropriations and ap 


part, 


portionment has accepted a fundamental origi 
nal error resting upon the misconception noted, 


and modifications of plans for apportionment, 


from time to time as made, have ignored the 


attempting to avoid or to alleviate 
this 


error while 


its consequences, In respect educational 


statesmen and educators have been like medical 


doetors in the past, basing diagnosis and treat 


, 
suen 


ment upon symptoms, until time 


tific research discovered the nature of 


itself, and permitted and dey sed more 


proce dures. 


The essential purpose of anv plan tor appor 


tioning general state s ipport for edueation by 


yt if 


reneral treasury 


distributing appropriations from the 
should be 


edueational 


twofold; viz., the 


equalization of opportunities, so 


that every child, wherever he may reside within 
the commonwealth, shall have a reasonably 
lv equitable opport 


The ¢ dueation common to all: 
of the burdens 
pport of schools imposed upo! 


Any 


ite attainment to 


equal and fair inityv to receive 
and, secondly, the 
equalization of taxation for the 
property and 
system that fails to ipproxl 


both 


unsatisfactory and 


xpavers 
elements of the two 
unjust, both 
children and to taxpayers. Most 


ld purpose is 
state svs 


tems fail to approximate either element, in 


spite f so-called equalization, specla aid ind 


emergency measures; hence the perplexing situ 


ition confronting educators Hence, also, the 

dissatisfaction with man svstems, and in 

n instances reasonable complaint of injus 

tice by parents of children neglected, and by 

persons who realize the inequitable distrib 
the tax burden. 


The Original Errors 
It : interesting to that thie earliest 


note 


tate-wide American edueational legislation 


wnoring al 


incorporated the original error of 


obligation for publie education broader than 
that of the municipality, and that the second 
ece of state-wide legislation incorporated a 
an for the support of edueation that was as 


nequitable as the provision for education made 
W he 1} 


olony ot 


hy + 


he law was inequitable for children. 
C‘ourt of the ( 


t} 


ie Great and General 
Massae 
see that 


he ed 


1642. ord red town s¢ leetme! 


isetts, in 
parents and masters provided for 
eation of their children to the extent of 
eaching them to read and understand the prin 
ples of religion and the capital laws of the 


ntrv, and to engage in some suitable em 


Vment, it ign red a publie obligat on eceom 


ementary and supplementary to the parenta 


tion to educate. When the same legisla 
tive body in 1647 ordered elementary schools 


vns of fifts householders, and 
Ss additional 


es or 


grammat 


for towns of one hundred 


householders, attempt d to avoid 


ug an unreasonable tax burden upor 


nities of smaller size than one hundred 


es or fifty 


the same time 


families, as the case might be, 


established in law a most 





Malapportionment: Its Symptoms and Causes, and the Remedy 


Charles Carroll, Esq., Providence, R. I. 


glaring inequality of educational opportunities 
for the children and youth of the colony. Chil 
dren and youth so fortunate as to select par- 
ents or masters who lived in populous towns of 
one hundred families or more, might aspire to 
elementary education and secondary education, 
the latter, as 
1647, 
children 
fifty 


elementary 


described in the ordinance of 


“for the university ;” 


suitable to fit them 


who lived in communities including 


to one hundred families might reeeive an 


edueation equivalent to learning to 
read and write; while for children living in 
' less than fifty 

was contemplated. 
and the 


Court, to which complaint 


families no edu 
The Massa 


records of the 


communities of 
eation at all 


chusetts town records, 


Great and General 


frequently was made that the law was being 


avoided or violated, indicate that few towns did 


more than the minimum required by law, and 


that some failed to do even so much as the 
ordinance st pulated The germ of the disease 
of faulty apportionment appears, therefore, in 
the earliest American schoo! legislation. 

A more truly American type of school law 
than might reasonably be expected of the 


Massac 1} 
Is and fre publie schoo! aw T 
the first of its 


Rhode 


1800, actually 


isetts Pp iritan theocracy was the 


kind that is to say, the first 


piece ot edueatio1 i legisiat I enacted in 
Amer ca pl widil yr To?! i state-w de system ot 
free public schools, organized, established, 


maintained, ind controlled excl ] 


Ivy by public authority, and prov ding for a 


SlVvé 
burden of support betwixt 


distribution of the P| 
municipa ty Ihe Rhode 


state and Island 
statute of 1800, in order to establish definitel) 
in each particular instance the obligation of the 
municipality, stipulated the number of schools 
to be maintained by the town. and the mini 


mum length of the school year, which was fixed 


for each town, but vari 
The law 


enterprise by 


able from town to town 


provided for the support of the new 


Be a 
school 


public taxation in towns 


and districts, the district system being optional, 


and for state support through remission of 


taxes imposed bv the state pon the towns. 


exceeding $6 000 might be distributed In any 
from. the 


not.to exceed twenty per cent of the town tax 


year state treasury, the tow! snare 


] 


paid to the state. This law did aim to pro 


vide education with public tax support for a 


children in all parts of the state, although it 


also contemplated educational inequality n the 


variable length of school year. It assumed an 


equitable distribution of the annual appropria 


tion in a return to communities proportional 


to the contribution by taxes made by the sev 


eral towns. 


While generally there is a reasonable correla 


I d pop ilation, and 


tion between tax Valuation 


the tax income and numbe rs to be educated, 


valuation and tax income both being 


] 


lower in scattering 


prop rtion to eongestion or 





of population, an 


higher or 


apportionment based upon 
taxable wealth, as was the Rhode Island appor- 
tionment of 1800, is subject to the criticism 
that it fails signally to attain a fundamental 
purpose of state aid, and that is assisting com- 
munities in their needs rather 
than in proportion to their resources. An ap- 
portionment in proportion to tax income is an 


proportion to 


apportionment in proportion to resources, and 
in proportion to needs. Again, the 
Rhode Island plan of 1800 ignored the facts 
that education costs more per capita in small 
that large 
and small schools are distributed relatively in 


inversely 


schools than in large schools, and 


and scattering 
In other words, the small school 


close correlation to congestion 
of population. 
and high per capita cost are usually to be found 
in the community with small population; and 
also the the tax- 


payer for the support of reasonable school facili- 


her burden imposed upon 


ties, if not alleviated by support from the gen- 


eral treasury, is larger than in the instance of 
the larger school in the compactly settled com- 
Rhode plan for 


apportionment, abandoned taxable property as 


munity. Island, in its next 


the base and substituted an approximation to 


‘hool population. 


The Real Cause of the Trouble 


It is comparatively an easy matter to criti- 


cise any 


plan for apportionment that has been 


tried out seriously by one or more American 


states. Most educators who are familiar with 
problems of administration are familiar also 
with the details. Many careful studies have 


been made of plans for apportionment in opera- 


tion, all emphasizing failures. In most 


instances simple ratios for apportionment based 


on single measures have been abandoned for 


more complicated ratios based upon a combina- 


tion of measures. Rhode Island, for example, 


after trying out an apportionment based on 


population, and later on school population, 


introduced the school as a unit or the number 
of teachers as a complementary basis for ap- 
portionment. Again, Rhode Island, still striv- 
ing for an equitable adjustment, introduced the 


plan of making particular appropriations for 


particular purposes, and distributing these as 


reimbursement for part of town expenditures, 
with limitations upon the maximum amount per 
teacher or 


school or 


per town that might be 
instance. The experience 


There 


apportioned in any 


of other states has been similar. has 


been a consistent and continuous striving for 
an equalization of school opportunities and an 
burdens, but the 


remedies applied to the treatment of inequali- 


equalization of school tax 


ties as they 
dealt 
made, but the 


appeared have almost invariably 
with the Progress has been 
this the 


continued to ail, his 


symptoms. 
patient—in instance, 


state school system—has 


sickness has assumed the nature of a chronic 
affliction, 
pletely 

ealled good health. 


the disease, and wherein lies the remedy ? 


er has attained that com- 
condition that 
What is the real nature of 


and he 1) 


satisfactory may be 


For the disease we shall coin the name “mal 
combining the familiar prefix 
Latin word for bad or ill, with 


apportionment,” 


derived from the 


the equally familiar English-Latin derivative 
commo! used to indieate the allocation of 
money with reference to settled base or ratio. 
In this respect we are following medical prac- 


tice, as evidenced by the word “malnutrition.” 


There is a more than superficial resemblance in 


these for, as malnutrition may indicate 


terms, 
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either a want of sustaining and nourishing food 
or the use of food that ordinarily is nourishing 
but is not nourishing in particular instances 
because of sper ial circumstances that affect and 
control secretion, chemical change in the pro 
cess of digestion, absorption and metabolism, 
so “malapportionment” may mean want of sus 
taining and effective support from the state, or 
support so allocated as not to accomplish the 
most essential purposes of state aid in particu 
lar instances. The symptoms of the disease 
“malapportionment” are inequality of eduea 
tional opportunities for children, depending 
upon residence, and inequality in tax burdens, 
as indicated by widely varying rates of taxation 
for school support among the municipalities 
that cooperate with the state in maintaining 
public schools. 

One of the most significant causes of mal 
nutrition is ignorance of food values as meas 
ured by general application to nourishment and 
as indicated by failure to select nourishing 
foods for j 


instances under circumstances that 


consumption, or, in particular 
point to 
normal digestive 


individual variations from 


functioning, ignorance as measured by what 


commonly is called, subjectively, “disagree 


ment,” or as measured objectively by weight, 
strength, blood pressure, chemical reaction of 
wind, evenness of 


excretions, soundness of 


heartbeat, vigor. color of blood corpuscles, ete. 
The most significant cause of “malapportion 
ment” is also ignorance—principally ignorance 
resting upon failure to recognize the relation of 
municipality and state in sharing an obligation 
to provide education, and this ignorance, so far 
as it affects the organization of publie educa 
tion particularly, procs back almost to the begin 
ning of things. For the United States it origi 
nated in the Eastern section, and the heresy 
has accompanied the public school system as it 
has been carried westward in the westward 
expansion from the Atlantie coast. It is akin 
to and allied with that misconception of the 
government of the United States that inter 
prets the Union of States as arising from the 
initiative of the States, whereas a_ scientific 


analysis of our constitutional system will 
demonstrate the primacy of the Nation, which 
has created the States and given them all the 
powers and functions that states may exercise 
Carried down to the governmental organization 
within the States, the heresy pictures the 
States as evolved from the combination of local 
communities, whereas from the purely legal 
point of view the States are primary and su 
preme, and the counties, towns, townships and 


districts W ithin 


are municipal corporations cre 
ated by the States, and exercising most of their 
functions as agents for the States. This legal 
relation of state and municipality, in which the 
state appears as principal and the municipality 


as agent, is clearly recognized in law. So far 


as the municipality acts as agent for the state 


and as an agent exercises a function imposed 
upon it by mandatory requirement, the munici 
pality is no more liable in tort than the state 
itself would be if the state itself, instead of by 
agent, were directly exercising the function. 
This legal conception must be taken into con 
sideration as a basis for a readjustment of ap 
portionment that will cure “malapportionment.” 
The Cure of Malapportionment 

As a matter of legal understanding the com 
mon designation of state appropriations for 
“state aid” should be 
abandoned for the term “state support,’ which 


allocation to towns as 
is more accurate. The public schools are, from 
the legal point of view, state schools, established 
and maintained in part by municipalities as 
agents of the state under direction by the state. 
The duties of the agents are detined by the 
principal in the laws that provide for the estab 
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lishment, administration and support of schools. 
In the instance of Massachusetts in 1642 and 


again in 1647 the state, or colony, ordered its 
municipal agents to direet education and to 
establish schools, and imposed the burden of 
support upon its agents In the instance of 


Rhode Island 


directed its municipal 


in 1800, the state, as principal, 


rents to establish and 


to maintain schools, but, ! recognition of its 


own primary obligation as principal, assumed 
“a part ot the by inde nh owSSesse d ns not exces ding 
$6,000) annually. lv | 


> *_ 
| racrice to 


lowed these ear! preced its States, im many 
instances, have at first had the appearance of 
avoiding responsibility by passing permissive 
school statutes rather than mandatory statutes, 
and for this reason the responsibility and right 


, | 
of the municipality has 


of priority 


oomed \}) 
larger than the state responsibility and right, 


1 


until in the evolution of satisfactory state svs 
tems mandatory legisilat on has re placed }* rmis 
sive legislation. An intoward effect of this 
historical development has been the apparent 
loss, in many instances, of appreciation of the 
true legal relation, and in many instances the 
term “state aid” for “state s ipport”’ has had the 
justification of what appeared to be 
tice. It is time that this heresy, however deep 
seated, should be eradicated, and that states 
should, in view of the ega relation, resume 
their primary rights as principals, and also the 


obligations that are consistent with the posit 


of principal. | rom this po t tT vir 1 state 
. , 1% 1 

has a right to oeate the support of publ 

schools as it will. and to define the obligations 


of municipalities in 


relation of prineipal and avent \l reover the 


state as an al powert prineipa ~ Tia s 1 
mav ereate and destr rent-munielpalities, 
and so far as it may define the ons f its 
agents, both in terms of powers nd duties, is 
bound by ecommo1 ; istice to make the alloeation 
eq litable. Again, the state, s the repositor 
of the functions of protecting common rights 
and promoting publi: elt part 

of exercising the soci duty of the people t 
edueate thi ehildret oT the ris reneration i] 
order ‘to seeure for posterity the benefits 
liberty, is bound by commot ste n e tl 
provision for edueation equitable and to make 


the burden of its support equitabl 


Approximating Equality by Taxation 
There is. obviously. only one humat vav 1) 
which the burden of supporting edueation may 
be made equitable, and that is by an approxi 
mation to equality In taxation Equa itv « 


taxation may be attained, ever ! nstances 11 


which taxes for the s Ipport of schools are levied 
and eolleeted hv more thay one ene lf 
schools are supported partly by eounty, town 
township or district taxes, and partly by state 
appropriations, equality of taxation secured 
if the sum of loeal tax rate or loeal tax rates 
plus state tax rates is the same throughout. the 
state, and this mav le ittained bv fixing by 
statute level school tax rate ithin the munic 
pal subdivision: for a such munieip ties. ane 
by establishing also au Porm state tax rate 7 
school purposes. As preliminary to such 
arrangement, if Ss true t tT Sonne pone 

must be made for reasonably niform 

tions throughout the state, else a selfish mun 


palits mil attempt to avoid a fair share of 


taxation by maintaining a OV standard = of 


valuations, fair as between individ taxpavers 


within the municipality, but unfair as it affects 


the incidence of taxation throug 


ghout the state 
as a whole, but this is a minor detail in a com 
prehensive plan for reform that need oceasior 
little diffieult \s mnatter of faet, man 
Stites itr Teh ! Ve Opera cle vices Tool 
equalizing \ lati nad the pri eiples Tol 


enforeing fair valuations 


re thoroughly 
familiar to state tax officers. 

The results of uniform taxation will bring to 
municipalities revenues for school support not 
at all correlated, by approximation to general 
ratio, to the cost of maintaining schools. In 
well-populated communities, it is quite likely 
that the tax rate considered fair as the base for 
uniform levies will produce a revenue abundant 
for its purposes, and that additional support 
from the state treasury will be wholly unneces 
sary. Indeed, it will be found in actual practice 
that most large cities are at the present time 
Supporting excellent publie school systems at 
rates of taxation for schools somewhat lower 
than the average rate of taxation for the same 
purpose prevailing within the state as a whole; 
and this is one of the most weighty pieces of 
evidence that tend to prove the inequality of 
present state syvstems that large cities at low 


rates of schools. 


taxation support excellent 
whereas other municipalities support medicore 
or poor schools with great difficulty, in spite of 
the fact that tax rates for schools Thay be several 
In other 


words, the city taxpayer at low cost gets the 


times larger than tax rates in cities. 


advantage of excellent school opportunities for 


| Ss OowWwn children or the children lth whieh he, 


as a member of the community, has a publie 


| interest, whereas a taxpayer much more 
rdened gets a school system offering 


ior educational opportunities. 

On the other hand, in municipalities in which 
The popu ation Is SCutte red and In which. COLSE 
ently, property values are smaller because of 
ie smatier soelal inerement or rental val 1e, 
nad in which because ot the nature of the popu 

ion, classes are smaller and per Capita cost of 
struction higher—in communities in) which 

educational principles atfecting economy and 
eost appear to work inversely as compared with 


Operation ! compact cities—the uniform 
municipal tax rarely will produce a revenue ap 
audeq te for the ~ Ipport for 
| | . | . 8 
SCTLOOLS These are the MUI pAalities that 
shou dl recelve support from the state These are 
‘ 


thie nvenuts ass ened tO ditheult territory who 


nave a right to sav to the state as principal, 


* have assigned us a task that primarily 
belongs to vou, and which is out of proportion 
to the resourees that have been assigned to us 
! division of territory and resources for 


ich you are responsible exelusively”’; for the 
tate Creates mulielpalities and detines their 
boundaries. The obligation of the state with 
respect to these municipal ugents is to supple 
ment revenues derived from local taxation by 
apportionment from the general treasury of an 
amount in each instance sutheient to enable the 


municipality to maintain schools of a quality 


established as standard bv the state. 


Equalizing Burdens and Opportunities 
It so happens that the deviee—equal munieci 
pal tax rates and general state school tax 
levied at equal rates in all municipalities—that 
will solve the prob em of equalizing the burden 
of school 


support is also the device that will 


solve the other problem that of equalizing 


school advantages and opportunities. Until the 
state assu re ts share of responsibility for 
equal educational opportunities and actually 
sets » the taxing machinery through whieh 
every muneipalitv mas be assured of abundant 
school money, without for and by itself assum 


ing tax burdens out of proportion to its re 
sources, the state may not insist absolutely 
upon equality of educational opportunity; but 
when the state has put into Opn ration a plan that 
wi issure ample revenues for schools, it may 
larantee equal educational opportunities, and 
th appeal to justice and fairness enforee uni 


rmiv high standards of excellence in all the 


schools that are part of the state m inicipal SVs 




















ns 


— 


tem, wherever located. Then, and not until 


then, will educational inequality be banished, 


and every ehild assured of ra fair and equitable 


opportunity to make in publie schools such 


preparation for adult citizenship as is consistent 
with democratic ideals. 


It is reasonable to expect also many other 


reforms in present schoo] practices that will 


tend to improve schools. As an instance, the 


marked disparity between high and low salaries 


paid to teachers in the same school svstem 


would tend to disappear quickly if there were, 
through the operation of a plan for reasonably 
equal support, practically equal amounts avail 
‘Teachers 


able for salaries in all communities. 


need not fear the levelling process, however, for 
it would most likely be a process of levelling up, 


rather than a levelling from the top downward. 


Standard salaries could not possibly fall below 


the general average. Again, the equalization of 
tend to 


equalization of standards for the preparation of 


salaries would naturally produce an 


The condition that prevails at pres 


schools eom 


teachers. 


ent generally ; namely, that cits 


mand the services ot the best teachers, other 


eonditions not operating to offset economic ten 
dencies, and that rural schools must be content, 


as a rule, with teachers with little or no 


preparation, would tend = to disappear, as the 


rural community was assured of school money 


offer 


mately equal to those offered by 


approx 
cities. And 


rather thar 


sufficient To teachers salaries 
this also would be for the benefit 
the detriment of teachers; for it would tend to 
emphasize the value ot professional training as 


a preparation for an occupation that offered 


abundant opportunity for employment at attrac 


tive remuneration. Again, rural communities 
with ‘ mple resources, need lhe long r be content 
with mediocore or make-shift supervision In 
this particular the state, beeause of its muel 
stronger position with reference to control of 


school revenue Ss, WO ild be entitled to insist pon 


adequate supervision; but the town wish and 


the state right here should operate along lines 


the im 


standards 


vard 
With respect to sanitary 


to produce harmoni mis action to 


provement, 


il schools, wholesome conditions  atteeting 
health. adequate supplies ot textbooks and other 
auxiliaries ot erood instr ietion, advane oOVvel 


present conditions might reasonably be ex 
pected The discussion ot by-products of 
equalizing educational opportunities and educa 
tional burdens in this paragraph is suggestive 


More, much more, 
anticipated. 


only, rather than exhaustive. 


reasonably might be 


Statewide School Motive 


here remains for consideration the matter 
f motivation a conside ration of whieh has m 


ail t1 obstacite to and 


l standing 
As Wwe have 


bul ded our eeonomie and industrial and busi 


me past bee nh an 


bugbear to progressive action. 


ness and commercial life upon the practical! 


i! restricted operation ot the ueq LIsitive 
Instinet of man that subtle but significant im 
pulse that arouses ambition and carries man on 
and on through rivalry and strife to victory 
and Prom victory to conquest sO We have in 


Maree part depended tor the etherency of om edu 


( ! SVSTeCINS controlled Ly rrbuinile palities 
lly a Proup OT sore what similar. so 
Stinets, such as loeal pride, municipal rivalry, 
el tion, community spirit, love of youth, 
Pie hnterest im posterity, rea Zatior or thre 
nsibility of the generation tor the time iY 
n control to the rising generation and to 
} 1 et And wie have sometimes, lo 
qd hesitated to take action that might en 
d er Torees so vital and sivhinicant In pial 
I onsolidation of schools, for instance, we 
I i ed not to newlect lo« COPPEELULTELTTES 


to inade rmime a communits ite DN 


from its neighborhood so importat 7. 
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ageney of communal society as the public 


school. We may, perhaps, fear that the shifting 
of responsibility for its schools somewhat from 
the municipality to the state may tend to sub 
limate or destroy municipal initiative or muni 
cipal interest, or any one or all of those finer 
social instinets that have been helpful in the 
development of our publie sehool system. The 
fear, if it 


that the operation of 


answer to such were well founded, 


would be these very in 
stinets practically with little or no restriction 
has produced the inequality of educational op 
portunity and that inequalits of the burden of 
supporting public edueation which are at pres 
ent symptoms of the most perplexing dittculties 
most serious 


in administration—symptoms of 


disease athicting our edueational ente rprise. 


But the fear is not well founded: it 


rests 


essentially upon an assumption that in the 


shifting of the burden ot supporting schools 


there is to be a general release. The assump 
warranted. As a matter of 


fact, the amount of 


tion is not fairly 


money needed to support 


schools will not bye reduced, and the tax burden 


imposed on property and taxpayers, direct or in 


direct, will remain the same in amount, al 


though the distribution of the load will be more 


nearly equal and equitable. No community will 


be relieved altogethe r of its obligation to sup 


port edueation by taxes; on the other 
hand, 


schools applied MOStly ror the 
PI 


paying 


instead of paying one general tax for 


support of the 
loeal establishment in which he ought to be in 
proping 


taxpayer will pay two school 


terested through itv if for no other 


reason, the taxes, 


one for the support ot publie schools in the 


mn mMleipality and the other for the support ot 
| 1] 


schools throughout the state generally. 


In other words, so far from being released 


school support, the muni 


from obligation fo 


cipality through the taxpaying citizens will have 
at once a thoroughly new edueational interest, 


and it will be a wholesome interest as if affects 


the schools and the children of the whole state. 
Citizens of cities now somewhat selfish because 


the social instincts have been developed largely 
along the line of rivalry, will in the practice of 
paving taxes assessed for the purpose Of sup 
porting the state’s educational ente rprise learn 
CX] rience a new lesson of patriotism of the 
practical kind that Tunetions hh a Wholesome 
interest in a larger community. 
And rurat 


] 
eationa 


tuxpayvers, too often envious of edu 


opportu ities Tree ly otke red in « ties but 


denied their own ehildren, too often soured and 


sometimes mean in their consideration of pro 


Sundry Reflections, 


39 


positions to assure sufficient revenues for local 
taxation 
heaped on until it hurts, too often disgruntled 


schools because of the incidence of 
because they know that in spite of effort and 


self-sacrifice the local school is still far in- 
ferior to the school in a neighboring community 
distant that has sufficient 


sources to support 


not far taxable re- 
a good school, should under 
conditions of equalization of tax burdens for 
schools and equalization of opportunities for 
education, find in the new system abundant sug- 
gestions and stimuli for an entirely new view of 
edueation. Indeed, the rural outlook upon edu 
cation should be completely changed. The peo 
ple of the countryside of seattered homes, who 
now find the support of public schools an in 
equitable burden may coine to view “that which 


x 


is now considered a tax as an allevia 


tion of one of the heaviest burdens put upon 
them.” 

It is reasonable to expect that there may be 
birth of 


and that a rivalry based on excellence of quality 


au new social instinets now neglected, 


nay replace a rivalry that is at the present time 


far too likely to be based upon quantity. It 


does not follow that schools will be reduced to 


a dead level of standard mediocrity, which is a 


rather common criticism of most attempts to 


make public agencies truly democratic: for it 


is to be noted that equalization applies to the 


education common to all, that is, for most 


states, elementary and secondary education. 


There will be no effective reason for limiting 
public school programs to elementary and see 


ondary schools, and ho effective renson why “a 


community, after assuring for its children 


equitable opportunities for the edueation com 


mon to all, may not enrich the curriculum, 


extend education to higher ‘institutions, or 


carry on any project that appeals to it as a 
proper exe mplification of a rag nuine interest in 
other words, the 


education. In program of 


equalization does not contemplate abandonment 
of those very significant advance 


ll are helptul in blazing new trails for public 


programs that 


+ 
] 
il 


school education. Equalization applies to the 


core, not to the larger program that a munici 


pality may assume voluntarily, 


The state owes it to itself to inaugurate 


measures that will assure equal and equitabl 


educational opportunities in the field of the 


education common to all: and for its citizens 


and faxpayers it Is under obligation to equalize 


as far as it is possible and 


by ince li 


practicable, the 
if supporting so much of p ibhie eduea 


tion as is mandatory. 


Sage and Otherwise 


Peter Ronalson. 


There are no trifles in the dav’s work of a 


superintendent. [Te handles other peo 


school 


ple’s money, and he ls responsible for the Wel 


fare of other people’s childret Po neglect any 
littl det ul of either funetion is about half as 
safe as pounding carpet tacks with a stick of 
dynamite. * + 

Once | eta boy play Ina high schoo football 
game in spite of the tact that I kre parelts 
obiected Ile broke his Collar bone nm that 
game: | nted a new job the next spring 

. 

There are thirteen thousand seven ndred 
1 lie Vuaivs | sl! uti scl) stipe 
ntendene Coie tf the surest 1 t tk 
Make the tow! ver { sult ! ce 

The 1) dsme her WwW sed t iM i tenchel 
may make prett fair board member Spite 
ot t t in ror t! t ne ¢ er KEW ! thitig 
’ t T¢ 

lt e sel ‘ dent 

pect | dye t ‘ rads We! ! 


makes him squirm, as much as he does that of 


the one who pats him on the back. 


* * 


dislike children always buy a 


People who 


ACTOSS the street Trom the schoolhouse. 
week he is In town some 


The hirst people tel] 
] 


the new schoolmaster that he is a real schoo! 


man, a tremendous improvement over his pre 


decessor : they nre the same people who move 


nd the lower regions to get him 


il 


heaven, earth, 
it of town the following spring 


* . 


et on the school board because they 


‘ axe to grind should get it in the neck 
‘ ‘ 

lL have i strong sense of professional iter 
ext but L generally listen to the bookman’s 
gossip before l examine his wares 

When the parents of the new student inform 


me “TT, Is a very good tov, but most teachers 
find it so hard tw inderstand bovs,” | tind it 


hard to keep mv eves off the rubber hose 








tnd te 
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St. Louis’ New Salary Schedule 


T. E. Spencer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


Teachers and school officers throughout the 
United States will rejoice to learn of the for- 
ward step taken by the St. Louis board of edu 
cation by adopting without change the 


salary schedule of teachers and employees of the 


new 


instruction department, providing for substan 
tial increases in salaries to be received by ex 
perienced and efficient teachers. The example 
of St. Louis will serve to check efforts that are 
being made by some reactionaries throughout 
the country to reduce salaries to the former low 
level of the pre-war period, and will encourage 
the friends of public education everywhere to 
go forward in their movement to inform the 
public concerning the justifiable causes of in- 
creasing costs of publie schools. 

The action of 
result of a long campaign by 


John J. Maddox to 


teachers a 


the board of education is the 
Superintendent 
the St. 
Kon 
than a year Superintendent Maddox has given 
special 


secure for Louis 


higher salary schedule. more 


attention to the problem of teachers’ 
He has directed studies made by his 


Division of Tests and 


salaries. 
Measurements, and pub- 
the 
June, 
That report showed the present position 


lished the results of their investigations in 
“St. Louis Public School 
1924. 
of St. Louis among other large cities with re 
Th did not 


undertake to show what school salaries St. 


Messenger” for 


spect to school salaries. report 
Louis 
ought to pay, but merely to make a necessary 
starting point for any revision of the existing 
salary schedule. 

That report was distributed widely through 
out the community, was discussed bv teachers, 
and by school and welfare organizations, and by 
the public press of the city. In the report com 
parison was made between the salaries St. Louis 
1924 and in 1914, as meas 
ured by the purchasing power of the dollar in 


those years. 


teachers received in 


The report clearly shows that it 
would take $1.70 in 1924 to buy a corresponding 
value of food, clothing and shelter that $1.00 
would purchase in 1914, and that, while teach 
salaries had increased in St. Louis 
during the ten-year period, nevertheless, the 
teachers were paid relatively less in 1924 than 
they were paid in 1914. 

While submitting to the board of education 
the findings of that report, the superintendent 
called particular attention to certain tables in 
it showing maximum salaries paid teachers of 
outstanding ability, experience and training in 


, 
ers been 


St. Louis and in other large cities, together with 


his conclusion that “the St. Louis teacher, 
whether in the kindergarten, elementary, or 
high school cannot hope under the present 


schedule to attain a salary commensurate with 
many other cities, even though her preparation 
be exceptional and her service of outstanding 
character. The same may be said of principals, 
assistant superintendents and others.” 


Higher Maximum for Experienced Teachers 

In harmony with the conviction expressed in 
his report of June, 1924, the superintendent pre- 
sented to the committee on instruction of the 
board of education in December of this year a 
salary schedule built upon the old schedule but 
planned to equalize the opportunity of the ex 
perienced and efficient teachers of St. Louis to 
attain a maximum salary comparable with the 
salary paid such teachers in other large cities 
of this country where costs of living and scholar- 
ship requirements are similar to such conditions 
in St. Louis. 

After carefully considering the proposed 
salary schedule offered them by the superin- 
tendent and forecasting the probable increases 
in costs to the school system for several future 
years as a result of the adoption of this salary 


schedule, the board of education of the city of 
St. Louis has accepted the recommendation of 
the superintendent and adopted 

schedule without a single alteration. 


his salary 


The salary increases in the new salary sched 
ule in general preserve the same ratios that have 
the ranks of teachers 
in the old schedule, but provide higher maxi 


mum which will be 


existed between several 


salaries reached in four 


years by automatic annual increases, and will 


be as follows: 


For kindergarten and elemen- 
A aoa tees ns $5%544.6 from $2100 to $2700 
For junior high school....from $2600 to $3200 


For senior high school....from 
For professors in teachers’ col- 


$3200 to $4000 


ee from $4000 to $5000 
For principals of elementary 
“A” class schools.......from $4000 to $5000 


For principals of intermediate 
schools (junior high)... .from 
For principals of senior high 
MEE |g chets bs kidacabeso from 
For district superintendents 
ee ee eee : see oe 
For assistant superintendents 
jy nas pe ueGe a Ree eis eee from $6000 to 
This represents an increase of more than 25 


$4500 


to $5500 
$5000 to $6000 
$4500 to $6000 


SR000 


Salary Determination 


per cent in the maximum salaries paid the 
teachers of the St. Louis public schools. 
The salary schedule that now is put into 


effect in 
front of cities in this country with respect to 
school The only city with higher 
maximum salaries is New York City where ex- 
higher than in St. 


St. Louis places that city in the fore 
salaries. 


penses of living are much 


Louis. 
sched ile carries out 


The salary the principle 


of equal pay for equal service regardless of sex 


that has been in operation in St. Louis for many 
vears. It also applies equally to negro teachers 
also to negro instructors in 
the summer teachers’ college. 
state of Missouri 
for colored 


separate buildings, 


and principals, and 
The constitution 
of thie requir Ss the schools 
for white and 
ducted in 


children shall be taught by teachers 


be con 
that 


children to 
and negro 
of their own 
race, 


This req iirement raises problems of ad 


ministration and of school costs that are not 
pre sented to school authorities where children 
f all races attend the same schools. 

The board of edueation of the city of St 
Louis is thus meeting its school problems wisely 
nd courageously under the leadership of Super 
Maddox, whose tact 


indicated I the 


wisdom, and 


successful 


( rage ire clieariyv 


omplishment of his plans for advance in pub 


education. 


in Saginaw Schools 


Superintendent Harold Steele. 


I or the 


past four years the determination of 
teachers’ salaries in the Saginaw (Michiga 
West Side schools has been based largely upon 
a schedule, or rather three schedules, vhich 
have attracted some attention The theory has 
been that the value of a teacher’s service to a 
school district depends upon three irving 


factors. ‘These three factors consist of 


First, in the teacher’s educationa prepara 
tion for her work; 
Second, in the extent of he. teaching expel 


ence up to a certain limit; and 


Third, those ersonal attributes ind enarac 
I 


teristics which tend to make her desirable or 


undesirable regardless ot her eduecati Th 


experience. 


The schedules are based further on the theory 


that a teacher’s salary should not vary 


grade of pupils she happens to be teaching. 


The schedule provides that a first grade teacher 


may receive the same salary as an eighth 


gl 


g rade 


teacher or a teacher of any other group in the 


school system. ‘This tends to eliminate the feel 


ing sometimes held that a teacher in one gradi 


is superior to a teacher in another grade. 


The schedule requires, sO, that teache rs 
| d be rated This rating is done by the 
I di pl eCipa who does no teaching and, 1s 
theretore, primal l per I nstruction 
Vai 3 rating eets have be f « siderable 
help but no one sheet has bec idopted or ad 
ered Besides the rating of the teachers by 
the prineipais the are also rated by the district 
supervisol t instruction These two different 
ratings are turned over to the superintendent 

f schools, who gives personal attention to 
doubtful cases As a result of the ratings a 
st of teachers each ding is compiled 
th the umes arranged such order that the 
ime tf the most valuable teacher heads the 
Ss the name of the teacher considered s¢ cond 
n value follows and so on down until at the 
end of the st is the name of the teacher con- 
sidered of east value to the secnool district. 
This list then divided into three parts as 
near equal in size as possible. hose teachers 
iOse hames appear 1n the ipper third have 
their salary increase determined largely by 
Salary schedule No. 1, those in the middle third 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
SAGINAW UNIT SALARY SCHEDULE—No I 
For Superior Teachers 
Upper One-Third 
Years of College or Normal Work 2 24% ; he 4 thq a) 544 
Years of Experience 
0 $1200 $1250 $1300 $1350 $1400 $1450 $1500 Maximum 
1 1300 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 
2 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 
3 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 
+ 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 1900 
5 1700 1750 1800 1850 1900 1950 2000 
6 1800 1850 1900 1950 2000 2050 2100 
7 Maximum 
SAGINAW UNIT SALARY SCHEDULE—No. II 
For Strong Teachers 
Middle Third 
Years of College or Normal Work 2% } 314 4 4% 5 
Years of Experience 
0 $1200 $1250 $1300 $1350 $1400 $1450 $1500 Maximum 
1 1275 1325 1375 1425 1475 1525 1575 
2 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 
3 1425 1475 1525 1575 1625 1675 1725 
4 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 
5 1575 1625 1675 725 1775 1825 1875 
6 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 1900 1950 
7 Maximum 
SAGINAW UNIT SALARY SCHEDULE—No. Ill 
For Average Teachers 
Lower Third 
Years of College or Normal Work 2 2% 3 3u% 4 414, 5 
Years of Experience 
0 $1200 $1250 $1300 $1350 $1400 $1450 $1500 Maximum 
1 1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 
2 1300 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 
2 1350 1400 1450 1500 AO 1600 1650 
4 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1790 
5 1450 1500 50 1600 1650 1700 1750 
8 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1900 
7 Maximum 
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“Some Economic Implications of the Single 


Salary Schedule” 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Stanford University, California. 


l'ntil recently it has been the universal prac- 
higher salaries to high 
than to elementary 


This practice has been justified on 


tice to pay somewhat 


school teachers school 
teachers. 
the ground that requirements for teaching in 
the high school have been higher than the re- 
quirements for grades. At 
present it is being proposed to make the salaries 
of elementary equal to the 
salaries in the high school, provided, of course, 
that 


teaching in the 
teachers 


school 


meet the 


high 


the elementary school teachers 


training requirements set for school 
teachers. 

On the face of it, this single salary schedule 
seems to provide a satisfactory arrangement. 
Few people will deny that the service rendered 
by the elementary school teacher is as import- 
that high 
Few will deny that the work 

school teacher is as difficult 
Why. 


should not the elementary school teacher 


ant to society as rendered by the 


school teacher. 

of the elementary 
as the work of the high school teacher. 
tnen, 


receive a salary equal to that of the high school 


teacher’ The matter is thus reduced to a basis 
f simple moral justice. 

Moral justice, however, is a matter which 
sually has two sides. In this case there is the 


side of 


ive ust pre sented. 


the employee the teacher—which we 


There is also the side of 
t} e emplove r 


society—which some of the pro 


onents of the single salary schedule seem to 
ive overlooked. What will a single salary 
edule mean to society ? 


The Meaning to Society 


In the tirst place, it will mean, probably, an 


ed expendit ire of public money. There 


be some doubt of this. as will be shown 


this paper. But the program of the 


oponents of the single-salary schedule cer 


large inereases in expenditures 


estimate the increase in the cost of 


salaries involved in the single-salary schedul 


ne state, if all the elementary teachers in 


it state were to take advantage of the oppor 
tunities which the single-salary schedule would 
offer the m. In 


1922. there 


California, in the year 192! 
were employed in the publie schools 
s follows: 
14,47 teachers at an 

» owe eeEete 


6.140 high school teachers at an average 


6 elementary school 


salary of.. 


average 


MOORES HCO Ga vecwsadkevesae i 2178 
1.526 elementary school principals at an 
GOLGI SOIREE OR jccs 00s Seinen eee ee 
4 high school principals at an average 
PY OE ciccvcctssecvecsevecervercecss Cea 
195 elementary school district superin 
tendents at an average salary of...... 2825 


Now, if we 


ile, the elementary school teachers will receive 


institute the single-salary sched 


salaries equal to the salaries of high school 
teachers The salaries of elementary school 
Tr ils will certainly have to be increased, 


resign and 


district 


else they will 
3 The 


pect some inerease, surely. 


accept teaching 
superintendents will 
The elementary 
principals, in 1921-1922, 
$140 more than 
[f that advance is main 


received an 
] avereme of the elemen 
school teachers. 
nd if the salaries of elementary schoo! 
iperintendents are increased to equal 
es of high school principals, the in 


expenditures for teachers’ and 


rators’ salaries under the single-salary 


vill read as follows: 





N umber of 


Individuals Position 


Elementary school teachers 
Elementary school principals 





14,476 


1,526 


195 Elementary district superintendents 


Rae eS ne ng ee hE he KEE TS OS CONE ea hire ee 


Under the single-salary schedule, as planned, 
the annual increase in expenditures for salaries 
in one state alone would be nearly ten millien 
dollars. This include the in 


sum does not 


ereased cost to society involved in providing 
from one to three years of advanced profes 
sional training for fourteen thousand elemen 
tury teachers. 


The Return to Society 
The people of California would probably be 
willing to spend ten million dollars more per 
than 
vear 1921-1922, provided they could see an edu 


year for instruction they spent in the 


cational need of such inereased outlays. This 


What will 


such an 


brings us to the question, society 


return for increase in ex 
of public 
matter of moral justice from a slightly different 


angle. 


receive in 


, 


penditure money Here we have the 
Will society get a return commensurate 
with the increased outlay involved in the single 
schedule? «In 


elementary 


salary other words, will the 
meeting the re 
teachine the school. be 


schoo! teacher / Will 


her increased eficiencs is all element iry scl 0] 


1 ache -. by 


schoo! 
quirements for high 
come a better elementary 


teacher be sufficient t warrant the 


heCcessary 
increase in expenditures on the 

Moral justice will 
side of 


demands a fair xchange of values between con 


part of soerety / 


usually be found on the 


economic Justice Economic Justice 


tracting parties. The college graduate em 


ployed at day labor is not morally justified in 


demanding remuneration commensurate with 


1 


his training, for the reason that there is no 


economic justification for his making such a 


demand. To rightly expect such remuneration, 


he must first get into a tield of work where lhe 


Can render To his emplover some ot the fruits 
of his training. 


The writer is not prepared to say that the 


elementary school teacher will not be greatls 


improved as an elementary school teacher by 
meeting the present requirements for teaching 
in the high school. He is, however, willing to 
admit that 


It is possible that 


he has grave doubts in the matter 


this matter might be deti 


nitely settled by careful study and experimenta 
usive evidence, th« 


tion. In the absence of concl 


matter must be settled us society usuall 


settles its problems—by opinion. 
The Training Needed by Teachers 
kor the purpose of arriving at something ap 
proaching a concensus of opinion among schoo 


administrators, a questionnaire was submitted 


tou experienced school superintendents. Replies 
were received trom thirty super nite ndents WW 
twelve d tferent states. The questionnaire con 


THIRTY 


Tite OPINIONS OF SCHOOL SUPERIN 
BEYOND THI Higu SCHOO! 
Minimum esse! 
tials of training 
Range 
Elementary school icoscak 0 @ Fenre 
Junior high school. . eee 2 to 5 years 
Senior high school...... .4 to 5 years 
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Mean 


NECESSARY FOR 


Increase per 


Individual Increase 


B51B. cc cece ccceccceccceee ee $8,902,740 
Be ce eee 785,890 
OOD... .cccccccccccccccvecscese, SED 


$9,886,135 





cerned the amount of scholastic training con 
sidered necessary for teaching in the elementary 
and the high 


The superintendents were requested to 


school, the junior high school, 
school. 
state their opinions of the amount of such train 
ing which constitute the 


“fully 


and “the ideal maximum training.” 


would “minimum 
adequate train 


The 


results of the questionnaire were as follows: 


essential of training,” 


ing,” 

Certainly, this is but a rough method of esti 
amount of 
teaching. It 


mating the training necessary for 


is based entirely 
that are founded upon expe 
riences of men in actual 


work. As 
whether we 


upon opinions; 
opinions, however, 
administrative 
table, 


“minimum 


school 


may be seen by the above 


proceed on the basis of 


“fully 
maximum of 


essentials,” 
“ideal 
amounts for each type of teacher are approxi 
It is 
column, which gives the amount of training 


adequate training,” or the 


training,” the relative 


mately the same. true that in the last 


necessary to constitute the “ideal maximum of 


training” for teachers in the three types of 


differences are somewhat smaller 


in the 


school, the 


than thos other two columns. But even 


in the last column, the average is still somewhat 


less for the elementary school and the junior 
high school than for the high school. 


The Adequate Training 
For the purpose of this study we will use the 
figures of the which 


range and average of opinions among the thirty 


second column, give the 
school superintendents concerning the amount 
of scholastic training necessary to ft illy adequ 


ate preparation for teaching in the three’ ty pes 


ft schools The average superintendent con 
S ck I the n. three years of scholastic training 
ibove the high school to be adequate prepara 
tion for the elementary school teacher, and four 


vears of such } adequate for teach 


nig in the uliior high school For teaching the 
high SCO |. five vears of scholastic training 


hove the hig school is considered adequate. 
If the returns from this questionnaire are ti 
be taken s indicative of tacts, ‘concerning the 
amount of tra ing necessary to the teacher, we 
mia dra some CONCLUSIONS re garding the 
single-saiary schedule In the first place, it 


appears that the amount of training necessary 


to the elementa teacher 1s one year less than 
the amount needed by the junior high school 
teacher, and approximate two years less than 
the amount necessary to the high school teacher. 
In other words, more than three vears of train 
ny evolu the high senoo does not add ma 
terially to the teaching success oT the elemen 


DENTS CONCERNING THE AMOUNT OF TRAINING 


[ EACHERS 


Ideal 
maximum training 


Mean 


Fully 
idequate training 
Mean 


Range Range 


20 2 to 4 years 3.0 2 to 7 years 4.0 
3.0 3 to 5 years $.] 4 to 7 years 1.7 
4 to 5 years } 7 5 to 7 years 4.9 


+.1 
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tary school teacher, although another vear of 
training is of value to the junior high school 
teacher, and another additional year is of value 
to the high school teacher. 

If this be true, why should society place a 
training for th 


Why should soclety 


pay a teacher, or any one else, for that matter, 


premium upon advanced 


elementary school teacher 4 


because he or she has acquired a certain amount 
of training over and beyond that necessary to 
the work he or she is doing? It is not don 
in any other line of endeavor. We do not pay 
the dentist an additional fee beeause he has 
been trained for the law; neither do we think 
of remunerating the merchant for the time and 
money he may have spent acquiring a, knowl 
edge of medicine. }) Society has the right to ce 
mand a return on its investment, whether that 
investment be for education or for something 
else. 

The writer does not wish to be misunderstood 
in this matter. Il 


increases in 


is by no means opposed to 


salaries for elementary 


school 
teachers. It is probably true that elementary 
schoo! teachers “ure underpaid in a 


If such be the case, 
done them, and their salaries should be 


great many 


places. injustices is being 
raise d 
salaries should not be 


their 


sut such increases in 


justified on the gToO ind that present 
salaries are less than the salaries of high school 
Rather let the increases be 


teachers. justified 


on the ground of the services rendered. 
Consequences of Single Salary Schedules 
Of course, the single-salary schedule ean be 


provided for without necessarily involving 1! 


creased expenditures on the part of the public 
and although this latter method does not seem 
to be the plan of the present proponents of the 
single-salary schedule, it may be well to consider 
it and the probable consequences Of Its adop 


] 


tion. If the single-salarv schedule be instituted, 


and if the expenditures for instruction be not 
inereased, the leveling of elementary and high 


school salaries will have to be accomplished hy 
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lowering the salaries of high school teachers. 
This method will result in a small gain for the 
elementary school teacher at the expense of the 
high school teacher. 

Using again the figures for the vear 1923 
1922 in the state of California, let us see what 
been if the 
salaries of elementary school teachers had been 


school 


expenditure for 


the average result would have 


made to salaries of high 


total 


equal the 

teachers, and if the 
instruction had remained what it actually was 
in that vear. In the vear named there were 
20,616 elementary and high school teachers in 
California. 


240) in 


They received a total of $36,100, 
average, on the basis of 


$1,751 per 


salaries, an 
equality, of teacher. kor the 
elementary school teacher this would represent 
an average increase of $1,751 minus $1,570 

SIS1. But for the average high school teacher 
it would mean an average 


minus $1,751 


decrease of $2,178 
S427. 
Of the two possible 

] 


2 ] 
Sligie-saiary 


means of financing the 


schedule. which is more likely two 


be employed? As a matter of fact, the mov 
ment tn the direetion of the innovation is too 
j idgment based 


In all likelihood, however, 


will be il tendeney to employ both methods by 


voung te permit of a upon 


actual facets. there 


increasing to some extent the total expenditure 


for instruction and at the same time reducing 


to some extent the nuverage salary of the high 


teacher. In a great 


many places the 


costs of education are already looked upon as 


burdensome. Great inereases in the eduea 
tional budget are not likely to , 
Therefore, the 


board, in introducing the single-salary schedule, 


meet with pub ic? 


favor. superintendent and. the 


will in all) probability find = it 


Hecessary to 


silaries it high school 


yradually trim the 
teachers. As the 


such n City will tind 


leveling process CORTINUES, 


bidding for hig 


against other cities that can 


itself 
t¢ ache rs 
afford to offer 


elementary 


school 
more because thes Pay 


schoo! teachers less, with the prob 


able result that. the character of the instruction 
in its high school will be lowered out of pro 


portion to the gain in the elementary school. 


The Leveling Down Process 
After the single-salary schedule has been in 
om ration in a city 


svstem for a number of 


vears, and after the leveling process has been 
completed, the effects will 


slightly increased cost per pupil for instruction, 


probably be a 


a slightly increased average salary per elemen 


tary school teacher, and a considerably de 
creased average salary per high school teacher. 
The first of these effects will not be serious; the 
city will still be than its 


effect will, no 


reeely ing’ 
worth. The 


more 
mOneY *s 
doubt. be 


second 
gratifying as well as productive of 
good results; for elementary teachers will have 
approached a little more nearly to a professional 
wage. The last effect 


reduction in high schoo!) teache rs’ salaries, may 


mentioned above, the 
be and probably will be more far-reaching in its 
results. If the single salary schedule is adopted 
in a relatively few cities, the instruction in the 
high sehool of 


to somewhat inferior teache rs and, also, owing 


those cities will suffe re owing 
to a dearth of men teachers. It, however, the 
single salary schedule is adopted generally, the 
result will probably be a gradual exodus of men 


from the teaching profession 
Conclusion 


Bevond a doubt the salaries of elementary 


school teachers are, in many places ut least, 


Whether or not the differences 


between the salaries of high 


unjustly low. 
existing schoo] 
teachers and the salaries of elementary school 
teachers are greater than they should he, the 
writer makes no attempt to say; but it is his 
opinion that to increase the one at the CXPeLs¢ 
of the other will 


ultimately result in harm 


rather than good, Finally, a single-salary 


schedule, placing elementary and high school 
teachers upon an equal salary basis, is economl 


eally unsound. 


The Adjustment of Teachers’ Salaries 


Isaac O. Winslow, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Among the most perplexing problems in 


school administration are those relating to 


salaries of teachers. After sufficient money has 
been secured for the purpose through persistent 
publicity campaigns, the difficulty for those who 
are responsible for the proper distribution of 
the money among the teachers of various groups 
and grades is often appalling. 

In the affairs of private business the law of 
supply and demand is largely operative. An 
employer pays the salary that it is necessary to 
pay to secure such an employee as he desires. 
If a better one can be secured for the sam 
salary or for a higher salary, there is no restric 
tion against a change. Promotion and advance 
ment in_salary are usually upon the basis of 


When large numbers of 


women are appointed to render puble 








merit and efficiency. 
nicer an 
service, and especially a service so vitally im 
portant and so intimately related to the peopl 
of the community as is the education and train 


ing of their children, certain tendencies and 
influences enter into the problem that interfer 
with the ordinary effects of supply and demand. 

The protection of teachers in their positions 


by laws relat 


eontract, tenure, etc¢., are 
fostered and ( | by educational author! 
ties because it t tes to the tendeney 10 
make the calling mm and is often neces 


sary for personal , 


d the public welfar 


in general, althoug! netimes operates in 


opposition to the ndividual 


SeETVlce 
Agitations over adjus is in salary sched 


ules have mostly related to t questions: 





relative 


1. The adjustment of 
different 


system. 


grades, or classes of schools in the 


Ze Differences between salaries of met and 


women. 


3. Adjustment in salaries from year to year 


or from time to time, after entrance into the 
service. 

The proper settlement of these questions, 
according to the principles of supply and de 
mand, or according to the actual public 
that is rendered, is involved in several peculhar 
difficulties. 


that the value of the 


Foremost among these is the fact 


work performed | 


V 
teachers is not so easily and correctly judged as 
is that of those engaged in most other oceupa 
tions Under the peeuliar conditions, also, it 
is ditheult to obtain broad and unbiased opinion 
and judgment. There is the psychological prin 


ciple of personal interest that influences the will 


sery ice 


and prevents a fair perspective of both sides of 
the question. The often 


readily respond to an appeal to sentiment than 


publie will more 


to sound reason. 

The most striking plan for the settlement of 
the first of the above 
adopted by 


questions, that has been 
a few communities, is for the adop 
tion of a “flat” or uniform schedule, as far as 
Variation in the departments or grades is con 
cerned, basing discriminations in salaries, not 
upon the positions held or the nature of the 
work done, but upon educational preparation 
and attainment as indicated by certificates for 
tuken, graduation, and 


courses diplomas ot 


university degrees. According to this plan a 
teacher of very yvoung children might receive a 
than a teacher of high 


seniors if she held a higher 


higher salary school 
academic degree. 
It is easy to understand that such a scheme may 


be very comfortable for the administrators of 


the svstem. The certificate of academic at 
tainment is definite and automatically deter 
mines the salary. No troublesome questions 


can arise in the application of the rule. But 


there are serious questions that should be con 


sidered from an outside standpoint. Will thi 
method stand the test of searching criticism 2 


The plan is defended on the ground that a 


teacher of young children needs as thorough 


preparation for the work and as mueh ability 


as a teacher of older pupils. Relatively this is 


doubtless true, ‘Teachers oft young children 


need “as thorough preparation to teach young 
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abilities required are different. 
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ome 


children as do high school teachers for their 
work; but the necessary preparation in the two 
eases is of a different kind, and the special 
It might be well 
if all teachers of the voungest children could be 
university graduates, but it is not necessary, 
and it is necessary for most high school 
teachers to have the higher educational prepara- 
tion. In most communities it is much easier 
to secure teachers who can do good work with 
voung children, at lower salaries, than it is to 
tind equally satisfactory teachers for older 
children, at higher salaries. 

The strongest objection, however, is in the 
fact that too great relative importance is at- 
Otten a teacher 


pronounced 


tached to general education. 
of high scholarship is a failure. 
The situation is created in which a poor teacher 
with high scholastic degrees Way receive a 
higher salary than an excellent teacher without 
them. 

A campaign for equal salaries for men and 


women has been earnestly condueted in recent 


times, with success in many cities. It is to the 


advantage of the promoters of the cause that 
they have most of the theoretic arguments in 
their favor. The trend of modern civilization 
is in the direction of equality. The propos 


tion that a woman should be paid as much as 


2 man for a piece of work done equally well 
makes a strong appeal to both sentiment and 
reason, It seems just. It sounds democratic, 
and in aecordance with American principles. 
In theory the argument is eonvineing and 
ul inswerable. 

While the overwhelming nature of such argu 
ments may sweep officials off their feet, a care 
ful and eritical analysis of the matter will lead 
t L pus It is undoubtedly true that women 
ire more naturally adapted to the training of 
( dren than men are In other words, in an 
average group of women there will be a yreater 
number of 1 ituralls good teachers than will be 

nd in the same number of average men. 
L hye peration Of e@cConOm1Ee ind social eondi 


in reeent times has called into other tields 


many of the young men of ability who might 
otherwise have joined the ranks of teachers. 
hese two faets have created a condition that 
must be placed in practical opposition to the 
theory of equal salaries The law of supply 
ind demand produces a situation that renders 


t necessary and proper to regard salaries for 


women and salaries for men as distinet propos 


t - On the one hand, for the reasons ex 
| Lined, il large majority ol the teaching foree 
must and should consist of women. They 
should receive sufficient salaries, If their 
salaries are not sufficient, they should be made 
sutheient If it is necessary or advisable to 
Cliplov a Tew men also, as is wel rally conceded, 
nd the market price of the services of satis 
te men teachers is higher than the market 
price of equaliv. satistactory women teachers, 
thie I ~ necessary either to accept unsatistac 
tory men at the salarv that is sufticient for 
Sutistactory women, ort offer ai somewhat 
her salary Tor satistactorv met 
Che tl rd question, mn some respects the host 
me of |, relates to the principles, or 
est tions, that should govern the increase of 
ring service. In this matter the edu 
vorld has passed through a long period 
stuction and experimentation. 
\ Chit questionnarre Ipon the subject of 
of high scehool teachers, sent to the 


fies of the country, brought forth an 


number of personal letters from the 

tendents indicating their intense inter 
matte) Many of them freely admit 
\ SOluULTO! has not vet been re iched, 
Hany Claim that ther owl piiilis seem 
Cssarv oO} thre Most pl wticauble 2 View 
ditions 
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The question asked and a summary of the 
replies are as follows: 

“What restrictive conditions are placed upon 
the annual increase in the salaries of your high 
school teachers to the highest maximum ?” 


Summary of Replies 
Number 
of Cities 
Automatic. Dismissal for inefficiency.....11 
Annual election. Teachers dropped if 
unsatisfactory 
Teachers subject to promotional exami- 
mations G6 CWO POTNES. 0c cccsivdcceces: 1 
Annual increase granted on recommenda- 
tion of superintendent and other officials .20 
Increase omitted if services are unsatis- 
factory 
All teachers definitely rated.............. 3 
Grouped, or graded, with numbers in 
higher grades limited. Promotion ac- 
Coe Ge. SOG. 6 hah sss4deecaadadess 3 
Increase conditional upon university study.. 2 
Extra maximum salary for special study 
and merit 
Theoretically, and according to sound busi 
ness principles, an increase in salary ought to 
correspond with an increase in the value of the 
service rendered. If the annual 
unconditionally 


inerease 1s 


> 


uniform, an 
incentive to effort is eliminated. It 


automatie and 
seems 
absurd to permit the poorest teacher to advance 
to the highest salary equally with the best 
teacher. On the other hand, a plan to make 
the increase conditional upon effort and success 
involves the difficulty of securing just and satis 
factory discrimination. 


The most comfortable way is to promote all 


» teachers automatically. It is easy to say in 


defense of this plan that teachers who are not 
good enough to deserve promotion should be 
discharged ; but that is only a makeshift and 
a specious solution ot the problem. ‘Teachers 
are not so easily discharged as are employees in 
most other occupations. The law that protects 
teachers against improper antagonistic influ 
ences, incidently often renders so much evi 
dence and publicity necessary, in connection 
with the proposition to discharge a teacher, as 
to prevent action except in extreme instances. 
The ditference between an excellent teacher and 
one who barely escapes discharge is so wide that 
the promotion of all equally, without restraint, 
is contrary to sound principles and has a ten 
deney to lead to inefficiency. 

On the other hand, an undertaking to make 
close numerieal distinetions and ratings will 
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usually lead into endless trouble and dissatis- 
faction. Such an effort has the support of 
reasonable theoretic arguments, and may spring 
from a desire to do justice. The objection is 
that it requires greater care and more thorough 
and extensive supervision than most school de- 
partments are able to provide. Teachers can- 
not be properly judged on the basis of written 
examinations or brief personal interviews or 
Visits. It is necessary to know them from 
extended acquaintance and experience. It is 
also important to have the combined or average 
judgment of a number of competent erities, who 
know them and are thoroughly familiar with 
The lack of a sufficient number of 
supervising officials for the performance of this 


their work. 


duty may be a confession of weakness. Doubt 
less, the interests of efficient management and 
the most profitable expenditure of educational 
funds would eall for a sufficient inerease in the 
supervising force of many large school systems 
to render it practicable to secure reasonably 
reliable judgment upon the value of the services 
of every teacher. 

Until such a thorough supervision can be 
secured it appears to be the wisest course to 
fall into line with the practice into which expe 
rience has led a large number of cities, by 
making all promotions and advancements in 
salaries subject to the recommendations of 
superintendents. This means, of course, that 
superintendents will call to their aid assistants, 
supervisors, and principals, as far as possible, 
in support of the judgment to be rendered. In 
practice it, of course, means that a large ma 
jority of the body of teachers will be regularly 
advanced. Usually the promotion of only a few 
is questioned, and upon these special attention 
Although the method leads to 
practical discrimination in only a few instances, 


it provides a check upon all teachers by remind 


is concentrated. 


ing them that the increase in salary is supposed 
to be granted in consideration of efforts to give 
more valuable service. It maintains a relation 
ship in which superintendents may indicate, 
without embarrassment, the expectation that 
teachers will always be on the alert to inform 
themselves and to keep themselves in line with 
educational improvements. Under this plan 
the majority of teachers, who are always faith 
ful, will have nothing to fear, while those who 
need the critical discrimination will realize the 
foree of it. 
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The Equal Pay Question in New York 


A Study of the Subject Presented by a Superintendent 
to His Board of Education 


The equal pay law applicable to the compen- 
sation of teachers passed by the legislature of 
New York state has created a school administra- 
tive problem which is difficult of solution. Super- 
intendent Henry D. Hervey of Little Falls, N. Y., 
who has made a thorough study of the subject 
adds: “Back of this immediate problem, how- 
ever, lies a far more fundamental problem; 
namely, the relation of the sexes in all phases 
of human activity, industrial, economic, domes- 
tic, social.” 

An analysis of the subject proposed by Super 
intendent Hervey for his board of education is 
also submitted to his fellow superintendents 
throughout the state for study and criticism. 
In doing so he Says. 

What Is the Social Whole? 

“This is a large problem and must be dealt 
with in a large way. It demands a philosophy 
of life, or at least as near an approach to such 
a philosophy as we are capable of making. The 
following are a few of the many questions that 
must be answered, not superficially or from the 
standpoint of immediate personal interest, but 
fundamentally from the standpoint of the gen 
eral welfare: 

“What is the social whole? Is it made up of 
mutually complementary parts, each incomplete 
in itself, finding its completeness only in union 
and cooperation; or is each part complete in 
itself, an end in itself, the highest welfare of 


each to be gained through antagonism rather 
than through cooperation? Is the goal of ‘sex 
equality,’ so-called, in reality the submergence, 
or the complete elimination of sex differences, 
as the logic (if any) of some advocates of sex 
equality would seem to imply? 

“To what extent, by what means, and at what 
cost can sex equality be attained, if at all? Can, 
for instance, the inequality of paternity and 
maternity be removed, by law or otherwise? 

“Do differences in function offer a safe guide 
as to the spheres of human activity? Has 
‘equal pay for equal work’ a sound philosophical 
basis, or is it merely a specious catchword? 
What are the inevitable economic consequences 
as regards the home, childhood, and the whole 
social fabric, of the universal application of the 
theory of equal pay? If, for instance, all wo- 
men before they are married receive equal pay 
with men, will they, as in inevitable conse 
quence, be forced to remain wage-earners after 
they are married, since the wages of the man 
(now in competition with unmarried women) 
will be insufficient? Will this result, all things 
considered and in the long run, be a gain or a 
loss to the women themselves and to society as 
a whole? 

“Is the statement that no such consequences 
are now apparent, a conclusive argument? We 
are considering here the ultimate effect of the 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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The Present Status of Teacher Rating’ 


LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania. 


This tue wa made to determine the pres lt f dent from the reasons given for ap In only 21 of the seventy cities are teachers 
ent status if teacher rating thr yuugho it the ! that teache rea r there 3 a ver riven 1 copy ol their r iting, however, the 
United State nasmuc is no recent nvest lefinite e ft be yg ned trom a rating s teachers in 41 of the cities have access to their 
gations have been made covering the pre ing ten On the other ind it should be noticed ratings upon request. This seems to indicate 
practic n this field. and sine there seems to that re ! tater for disapprova ire reall one ot the weak points in teacher rating. Since 
be such a ick of definite dat I nd More Lt eriti m rT the ntrinsic values of rating the purpose 1s to promote t iching efficiency and 
over, since there has been a gi ! nterest 11 themselves, but rather of their use and to aid teachers toward improving themselves, 
teacher rating throughout t ( try t dministratior In other words, it is altogether t would seem that the teachers should be given 
believed that a stud of this nd yvuld 1! ry} Die tha perso! rating teachers di not copl of their ratings in order that they may 
information fo. dministrative thee ( ew the real purposes of rating, or have know their own deficiencies and work to correct 
schools already ng rating } , as we d dequate preparation and training fo1 ind improve them 
for those contemplating the introd rABLE 1—REASONS GENERALLY GIVEN FOR RATING TEACHERS RANKED IN THE ORDER OF IM 


some form of teacher rating to their school PORTANCE BY 92 CITY SUPERINTENDENTS FROM 39 STATES 
tank on Basis 
systems. Ranks in Order of Importance of Weighted Values 
1 2 4 5 6 7 


‘. "wyreor ; ] at a faw , ' ' : ‘ . 
From a curso1 on . 5 S | I note teaching efficiency 7 19 11 4 2 1 0) 1 
we . : : r te teache! nrove themsel' service 1 33 11 6 5 4 0 ~ 
certain impressions were gained (1 | ichers si . ~ - 
= . eliminate the unfit teacher a aa a a on ae 3 
emphas s in teacher rating was being placed eter ne promotions 6 9 9 18 17 6 2 4 
I" erve basis for ilary increases 7 { 11 13 17 11 e 5.5 
upon the teacher the personal, educat na ne | nie mn supervis . f teach aps a 7 ») 10 Q 13 4 55 
social qualities—rather than up the privat Formation ° pracips peri . 
quan . vein. 1 0660«(12—sa1 
the school, and pup reactwo (2 
] { re yT e! ( 1 aministrat T t ting , Answer 
emphasis upon the factors cont ed I I . . Fe Yes No Omitted Total 
" 4 ¢ ‘ 4 , in I) eacher rate I nsely 
plans and in the met! idm sul I | ; ! “7 I hoe System ir 
shifting; and (3 that s in ! Phe perintendents ar eri! the questo iddition to that done by 
and supervisors ar nging their attitude and . reasol era ficer 24 9 7 70 
F oO p , y + oO teacher } + ther ( a T) } ve re re 
ideals concerning the real fundamental purpose | “at er form or card for 1 olf 
of teacher rating lt th the purpose of &Ted m Cir order OF importance Phi rating 18 v - 70 
confirming ' t least att tortl thie e] ral na the , hnted ues re na ited 11 In nly 24 rT the eventy cities do teachers 
erally accepted practice relative bable ( ic prot rate mselvyes, and milly ¢ ghteer of the 
changes in teacher rat that ¢] stud I ndiecative of yhnat senoo idministrato! ties are there provided special rating ecards 
undertaken nd per int! ure I T-rating | : ndieates another defi 
The data ere ‘ red | n exan ' t ! iT a 6 tore 1 ne eo! ecient n tea r rating svstems By furnisl 
the rating plan ft 105 eities. repre cept of the rea tf er rating, tnat ne specia rating ecards t the teachers for 
tate n the ed S ( i fron ! . mart IT { e things more I emseives t d undoubtedly bring 
tf a quest 1 ‘ ent t " tie ) r 25000 aireet I fed l The rt ta teacnel ibe tf a more ooperative ittitude on the part 
populat I | ( tie | (wn ! ‘ ; thie t Cl rd rating ‘ d vould )) nt 
par | state at rns ere 1 CI Nn Service out t the teachel certall bjectives whicl 
oY a I 


ceived | m tie repre { } tate PABLE 2—PERSONS RATING AND THE NUMBER OF RATINGS MADE INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLEC 
lent : . j riIVELY ON THE BASIS OF THE REPLIES OF 70 SUPERINTENDENTS USING RATING PLANS 


: im! Ra y . iber of Ratings 
70. or 76 pei ent. ‘ . definite tem 1 2 ’ ‘ : 1 not Indicated Total Per Cent 
perintendent - + 2 2 £ 4 13 48 70 
teacher ratil ( I i L 4 S 1 s 1 0 0 5 OR 40 
shew . t thy , eing I ) 21 l 1 17 70 100 
nrougnou . $ Supe 10 14 1 1 1 11 +9) 57 
} j 3 | f ) 0 6 1 r 0 1 = 7 on 
Ssmia | med om ( u ‘ <0) 56 
Sur 15 10 1 1 > * a 38 54 
cates t it the ( | té mn nel ( es 10 g 1 9 1 ra) Q 20 43 
/ hers f) Tt ) f) 12 nw” 9 
rating is findi: fa t evel ( . - < 
ind S1Z¢ vO Al 109 77 1f 1 ) ) Q] 299 
According 1 e superintendents repil { Table ed | tne epic event wuld hely them ft nalvze. eriticize. and evalu 
the question ir O] ft te systen f rat lhe ite their own worl (See section of Question 
teachel en ? ‘ I ) | lt! it IY de if I 111 q T d ( \ 
cent state ti t the t Chel neir cities pt t te tl ri¢ ad tT ratings hye nr =f The res ts t the examinatior of C1ty 
erally approve f ratin { gn it n t be r ent e principal participat nm the teacher rati ns show that onlv 35 out of 
stated that nine did not I na [ ratiy of eve elt the superintendent rate the 108 ecards examined. or 34 per cent, had 
teen, or twent per cent, ere eert t ent pel ent of themy, thie byect pel ceompanying them definite directions relative 


point i pe ‘ent and the specia Ipervisk to their use. And herein lies one of the most 


Following re the reaso I { requel per cer I r persons make 66 pet e! s shortcomings that ean be assigned to 
vive bv the teacher or the ( r d present rating schemes. Inasmuch as principals 
teacher rating: — 

: ’ Yes No v 

Helps teache1 to improve their weak point mit m iti rating made +65 4 a 

~ ‘ 
Good teacher wish their work evaluated , I i riz the rating Asst. Dir. of Subj Grade 
It is definite and fair 0 1 = est ne on “ar “— t he State Supy Sapv Total 
\ | ‘ f , 2 ‘ 

The teachers believe in recognition « uces Sen <6 
and a condemnation of failure. e20' ' . . \nnu Annuall) Total 

Establishes basis for promotion ; 8 46 

" : erage onfer 
The salary chedule is based on the ratn and of ence ¢ Median of Answer 
a committee of teachers makes the rating Cait nLOW - veanutees P —_ i Raters Ratings Omitted Total 
T g ° ; : 
Teachers regard it as an essential part ol U; 3 wee 20 18 
; OT nswe 
administration. A ~ Bagge he given a copy of Yes Request Ni Omitted Total 

Professional study has enlightened them Cr Faung 1 4 12 70 

R If f t} ¢ Answer 

Re ! oceur! most requel! so I have es 7. No Omitted Total 

r rating sain ' ont om 4 
teactv | I nye 21 ad 

The t hers dread the human eiement In rat Among thi evel t tal that a def nd supervisors ising rating plans are fre 
ing. nite system oT raft p : © ni’ 16 make a quent intraine d for this work. if is most 

> ‘* . 7 "Y Bi rT , . . 
ating are ] allv generalities and supe | . ] ‘ 42. sea) eae = J} . _ , . . 3 

my l , . | ( nbined r ecun summay} eceant that rating plans should he accom 
cl1al. 4 4 f r 

Impossible to measure i urately whole aliue : 5* (ser ; Q aS : | l ed t] de ed nstruections as to their use 
of a teacher’s wv I . ed Dt w MMO Py UL, ind dministr sue instructions would 

ah : 4 +} cont foiy ty | tad _ 7 . > PET r th Niles ra) g ‘ 

They object to bi a5 5U0U, , wt ed i4 per cent of e rephes to Ul end, at least, to promote greater accuracy and 


The ] S sma are wel acquainted r » 4 nerintendent nal } " ’ . 

The town 1 ong esti for the nerintende to make this formity 1 rhout the school svstem in the 
with our teachers. mhinad rating. The summery rating is made , 

No one can visit ofter ng enough, or unde ; : ‘sy Swe ae nterpretatio1 nd administration of the rating 


all conditions to form r judgment. Nn oS citi nd sen 1 elg plan in use. 

~ "pp Ro a judgment iS} pased oO! 3 1s genera complished Dy taking al Some of the typica nstructions and direc 
| , servation rag f the { ‘ em per ] ; 
limited observatio Crass I 3 in a sma number tions accompanying the ecards are listed below: 


‘ 


Based upon the results of a q nd the Sf determined conterence Dy those Before actually rating a teacher, select a 


study of one hundred and three 1 pla w ip loing the rating teacher illustrating each quality for each rank. 
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Make a few experimental before 
actually rating a teacher. 

Ratings should follow the normal frequency 
curve. If five ranks are used the percentages 
of teachers rated each rank, should be approxi- 
mately 5, 20, 50, 20, 5. 

Don’t rate too high. 

Try hard not to think in terms of the ordinary 
passing mark of 70 per cent. 

In rating one or more teachers, rate qualita 
tively in each point before making any quanti- 
tative translations. 

A partial rating should be made after each 


ratings 


extended visit. All items need not be rated 
after each visit. 
“2” indicates doubt about a quality. If you 


cannot rate a quality make a note of the reason. 

Each quality is to be judged without reference 
to other qualities. 

Teachers receiving either very high or very 
low ratings should be rated again. 

The principal should report to the superin 
tendent the ratings of all teachers at least twice 
during each year. 

The average is taken of the ratings of eight 
officials. 

The final rating is the average of three rat 
ings by the superintendent, principal, and 
supervisors. 

Uniform excellence is not to be expected, even 
in very superior teachers. 

Show the teacher his rating if he 

In rating, five marks are used. Plus and 
minus signs should not be used, as these marks 
are very definite and include all necessary cases. 

Your final judgment may be influenced by 
specific positive or negative characteristics. If 
so, give very briefly. 

In the event a general rating is 
lower than medium, a special report 
upon such teacher is required, and is to be at 
tached to this form. 

Each division may be 
by subdivisions. 


desires it 


teacher’s 


1 3 
detailed 


checked as a whole or 


| es eg the 
eT ( ce vere is ed tO ehe< the Tie ns 
em] ed il S11 their rating svsten ru 
| ng their teache erVvice Phe nost 
frequent ed, as ind ed be | 
cuss the teacher’s rati t ‘ | | 
ear I Th Ss was d ( 1) zm ¢ t 
| favor of rating systems. It | 
pers conferences between the 
rat d the enehe ited t 
ce rsta ding ( ! ty ned I t l l 
pose nd valu I rat 
your rating svstem is used 
te f nh service re trol 
he me d by whic t lone 


(a) By giving teacher a copy of the detailed 
rating made by those doing the rating. .16 
(b) By discussing the teacher’s rating with 


the individual teacher 52 
(c) By a “follow-up” card or form to accom 
pany your rating system 6 
Special training provided by _ the 
teachers’ college for low rating ‘a 
Answers omitted 12 
A real need for the ti 
super SO] ind others tir teachel s 7 irther 
I ed by q ting trom mit ! ad 
eipl vestigation made East ( ( 
Indi vh ch ety coope rated ! ] 1KINE 
| | I al é Té cher ? r’é 
I 1) ram 1] the most t 
f S tne reat variab { in 
s the same City 
é erved that ther e thre 
era te den es mon Lie rat 
he pl l Ss f the diftere ~ ( 
ple s A and B there ar 
( to nine pe L the 
i ed excelient, W hh ie@ss il eC! pe 
e superior and average grouy \ 
i nusually close corre ne ( 
ese 1 \ 1) 
1 ¢ ere are fit » pel ‘ ( 
ss, five per cen e supe r and 
i e! per « r t 7 1 7 " 
¢ ective | } . 
. ' rma re 
del Lis pparel I $ \ 
bm é by Edwin N. Canine, Superintendent 
and C. Senour, Director, Department of 
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DIAGRAM 1—ILLUSTRATING VARIATIONS IN RATING 


TEACHERS BY THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
EAST CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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To secure a more equitable analysis of the 


teaching done in the respective buildings, and 


to make the ratings for the entire city uniform, 
each principal was requested to report the name 
of a typically excellent, a typically average, and 

typically fair teacher. [he director of meas 
urements and the iperintendent did likewise 
for each building. Striking unanimity of judg- 
nent was evidenced. After due consultation 
the names herewith have been elected. The 


principal will keep them in mind in conference 
with the teachers, basing the analyses of the 
others thereon. It is needless, perhaps, to re 
mark that in a di with any teacher 
t teacher is inadvisable. 
Fine different within any one class are 
not expected; ] e., 1 l not expected that 
teachers be scored with a plus or minus. 


ussi10n 
reference to any other 


lation 


Each teacher should be « alled into confers nce, 


but the extent of the nnference need not be the 


ne for ail teachers Greatest effort should 
expended on tho teaching in East Chicago 
r the fl time. Constructive sugyestions 


or improvement hould be offered 

nave im 

informed 

improve 
r 


ment; equally 1s it true, that any who are not 


Teachers, 


proved aiongy 


previously scored, wh 
certaln iine snould be 


hat vou recognize the lines of their 


doing as well should be informed that you are 


aware of that and heiptu riticisms should be 
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given. With some very 
conference may be brief. 
Permeating all conferences will be the spirit 
of cooperative study by the principal and 
teacher of the teaching with the aim that im- 
proved opportunities be brought to the children. 
Basic Teaching 
Average 


strong teachers the 


Excellent Fair 
(Names of respective 


teachers listed here.) 
There is a very general practice of combining 


teacher rating with salary schedules, as 46 out 
if the seventy cities stated their rating system 
was connected directly or 


} 


indireetly with their 
iry schedules 

the work of 
neglected in a very large 
Only 


their rating plans as a 


he a ms of the course of study 


eem to he 


the senoo 


majority of rating plans. seventeen of 


he seventy cities use 
heck in determining how far the aims of the 
irse of study are earried out. The question 
isked of how the rating plan served 
is a check in determining how far the aims of 
the course of study were carried out. The an 
as follows: 

If several teachers are low in certain work 
it places the burden of proof on the curriculum 
instead of on the individual teacher. 


wers most frequently given are 


Only as the higher efficiency approximates 
pyectives and r¢ ults. 
Clearness of aim. 


Initiative. 
\s far as it relates to pupil achievement. 
In an indefinite way—not scientifically. 
By standard tests. 
Average of combined 
The activities of the 


itor of the act 


marks by supervisors. 
rating scale are an indi- 
omplishment of the course of 


tudy ob ectives. 
COT the ‘Z citi inswering the questionnaire 
( do not ( ise a rating scheme, ten 
eent r the tate they | ive previously used 
The n t Treque ntly occurring an 
el for discont ng the use of them are as 


It wa m prope rly administered. 

It was simply unsatisfactory. 

Too cumbersome and mechanical. 

It cannot be made just or satisfactory. It 
mply will not work. 

Always a different one. 


uniformity in the use of a standard. 


However { yould ' ippear that these 
n ‘ f r eriticisms I rating plans 

re concerned with the use, 

| nd nd lministration f rating 
rat r thar riticism of rating as such 


ya rating plan 
) troduecee one as an aid to 
vement of teachers 


cities state they 


troduce a plan. The rea 


Syste not enough. Superintendent 
can keep in touch with the teachers. 


The plans are too indefinite—not 


large 
standard- 


Destroys the harmony in the school. 
[ried one and discontinued it. 


Personal conferenc are the only sort of 
rating worth while 
In the maller citie we get first-hand 


I ( ritic iis that 
( rie ed p he lack 
t i I ed on the basis 
‘ ed is not yet 
ad Dé sed ext ISLV@LY 
‘ ‘ eignts 8 yuld aL 
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TABLE 4—GENERAL QUALITIES OR FACTORS USED 


AMINATION OF THE RATING PLANS OF 


Technique of instruction 

Personality 

Classroom Management 

Teaching results or pupil achievement 
Professional attitude : 

Scholarship and professional training 
Class Discipline 

Cooperation 

Daily preparation 

Health or vitality 

Social service 

Executive ability 

Initiative 

Attention to details of school business 
General Intelligence 

Ability to interest pupils in work 
Influence upon character of pupils 
Provisions for individual help 
Adaptability to work 

Years of service 

Attention to duty 

Extra curricular activities 
Familiarity with textbooks in use 
Improvement 

Knowledge of course of study 
Schoolroom atmosphere 

Standing in community 


given them. ITIlowever, it is also true, that if 


all schools refused to use rating plans for this 
reason, no desirable amount of standardization 
of practice can ever be attained. 

A request was made in the questionnaire that 
the traits frequently considered in the rating 
of teachers be listed and ranked in the order of 
their importance. The rank of these factors on 
the basis of weighted values is shown in Table 
3. Technique of instruction ranks first; pupil 
achievement, second; initiative, third; and so 
forth. 

It is significant that pupil achievement or 
teaching results has such a high rank. This 
factor—one of the most important, perhaps, that 


should be 


often given very little attention on many rat 


considered in rating teachers Is 


ing plans, and frequently, when it is mentioned, 
it is never analyzed or detined. 

An examination of the rating ecards of 103 
cities representing the 48 states shows a ranking 
of the factors slightly different from that given 
by the 92 superintendents answering the ques 


tionnaire as outlined in Table 5. The Prequeney 
of occurrence of the factors as found on the 105 
rating plans is shown in Table 4. Technique 
of instruction still ranks first; however, the 
factors ot personality and Classroom manage 
ment occur more frequently than teaching re 
sults or pupil achievement 

In Table 4 is also shown a comparison of the 
percentage of some of the factors occurring 
most frequently, in contrast with a study made 
by A. C. Boyce in 1914, as re ported in the Four 
teenth Yearbook. 


plans shows class discipline ranking first, while 


Boyce’s study of fifty rating 


this study shows it ranking seventh; scholarship 


soyee, A c Methods for Measuring Teachers 
Eiliciency Fourteenth Yearbook, National Society tor 
the Study of Education—1915 


TABLE 5—THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF 
FACTORS LISTED ON THE 103 CITY RATING 
PLANS FOR MEASURING THE RESULTS 

OF TEACHING 
Factors 


Frequency 
Pupil knowledge and command of subject 


matter o4 
General development of pupils 22 
Habits and skills 20) 
Pupil aftention and response 10 
Independence of thinking 19 
Suilding of character and morality 18 


Establishing contact 
community ‘ 1 
Power of expressiot a¢ 

1 


between school and 


Tastes and ideals 1 
Pupil initiative Q 
Proper habits of study 9 
Interest and attention Q 
Achievement of pup b indard tests 7 
Citizenship q 
Pupil appreciation q 
Do pupils work cooperatively 6 
Resourcefulness 5 
Pupil activity 5 
Working toward worth whil biectives 4 


Neatness of wor! 

Mastery of essential 

Persistent in getting 

Hygiene bes 

Power of concentration 

Do pupils test own rv 

Pupils passed 

Pupils retarded .. 

Accuracy and speed of pupi 
Growth of pupils in formal 
Problems solving ability of p 
Respect of pupils and commun 
Pupil organization of work 
Class spirit : 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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103 CITIES REPRESENTING THE 48 STATES 


Frequency Percentages 


of Occurrence This Study Boyce 

on 06 mw 
st St) Ww) 
“4 ay 
“wo Ss 16 
A) n7 obee 
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be $1 ed 
20 28 22 
vs 4 | 
1% 18 

T) 

ir) 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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and professional training ranks second in the 
former study, while it ranks sixth in this; and 
pupil achievement ranks fourth (58 per cent) 
in this study while it only ranks ninth (sixteen 
per cent) in the Boyce investigation. This 
clearly indicates a tendency toward a definite 
shifting of values among the various factors 
used in teacher rating plans. 

The rating cards were also studied in refer 
ence to the analysis of the general factors used, 
and the definition of these factors. Seventy 
six of the 1083 plans have the general factors 
but only 24, or 23 
per cent, of the entire number, have the factors 
defined. 


present rating plans, 


analyzed into subheadings; 


This indicates another weakness in the 
If, for example, technique 
of instruetion is to be considered as one of the 
factors upon which a teacher is to be rated, 
the person doing the rating, and the one to be 
rated, should know what elements are going to 
be considered in this connection, and the factor 
itself should be clearly defined. The present 
lack of skill and training on the part of those 
using rating plans is all the more reason why 
the factors used in rating should be carefully 
analyzed and defined so that there will be a 
common understanding of what is to be rated. 

The plans were also examined in reference to 
the type of factors mentioned for measuring the 
The 33 factors listed under 
this heading with their frequeney of occurrence 
are shown in Table 5. 


result of teaching. 
Perhaps some of these 
do not have much value, but it is further evi 
dence of the fact that more attention is being 
given to measuring the results of teaching and 
the teaching product than ever before. 

Cleveland has a teacher rating plan that rates 
teachers on the progress made by the pupils. 
An analysis is made of the progress of the 
pupils by observation, examination and stand 
ardized tests or scales. The faetors considered 
in measuring the pupil’s progress are deport 
ment, ethical self-control, emotional reaction, 
morale, initiative, knowledge and_= skill, and 
thinking. Of course, some of these elements 
undoubtedly cannot be accurately measured, but 
it shows a growing tendency in emphasizing the 
measurement of the work of the sehool and 
rather than the 
qualities of the teacher. 


teaching results, personal! 
There is a general impression that not many 


rating plans in measuring teaching results con 


sider the capacity of the pupils. In order to 
confirm this idea a question covering this point 
Was put into the questionnaire The question 


and the replies are shown in) Table t. 


TABLE 6—EVALUATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
TEACHING BASED UPON QUESION- 
NAIRE REPLIES 
Are the results of teaching evaluated 
in your rating plan by the use of Replies 


Yes No Partly 
7 1 


n Teachers’ marks 18 27 
b Standard tests 22 25 2 
c Intelligence tests as a basis of 

interpreting (a) and (b) 16 26 1 
dl Final examinations 3 33 6 


It will be noticed that only sixteen of the 
seventy cities used intelligence tests as a basis 
for interpreting te&chers’ marks and the scores 
made by pupils in standard tests. A= super 
visor or other person rating a teacher should 
know the type of pupils a teacher is teaching, 
organized into 


particularly when pupils are 


homogeneous groups. The capacity and ability 
of the pupils to do certain types and amounts 
of work should be considered in measuring 
teaching results, and Space should be provided 
and detinite directions given on rating cards 
for taking care of this fact. 

The rating plans of the 103 cities were also 


examined as to the character of the marks and 


ferms used in rating teachers. Table 7 shows 
rABLE JI—CHARACTER AND FREQUENCY OF 
MAKKING SYSTEMS USED IN RATING TEACH- 
ERS TAKEN FROM 108 RATING PLANS 
Freque ney 
1 


LL oe 4 

Weighted point scale 11 
Excellent, good, medium, poor, very poor 10 
Excellent, good, medium, poor 10 
see & 


.. a. oo 7 
Excellent very good good fair poor very 

poor 
\ ee 
Excellent, good, fair, indifferent, poor 
Superior, excellent, good, fair, poor 
High, average, low 

Satisfactory unsatisfactory 

Beet ees = . 
— ee 2 SS 
Superior excellent very good 
failure 

Strong, fair, weak 

Excellent, good, fair, unsatisfactory 


rood fair 


Satisfactory, strong, fair, weak 1 
Excellent ibove average average below 
average, unsatisfactory 1 
Superior, excellent average, fair, poor 1 
Exeellent, very good, good, fair, poor 1 
Excellent good average fair unsatistac 

tory out 1 
Excellent, good, average, fair, poor 1 
Highest. high, middle, low, lowest 1 
Superior, excellent, very good, good, fair, un 
satisfactory 1 
Above average average, below average 1 
Superior, average, weak 1 
Superior, average, below average, should not 

be retained 1 


Excellent very good. satisfactory not sat 


istactory 1 
Exeellent, good, fair, poor insatistuctory 1 
Bb. G, FB, P 1 
E. G, F, I 1 
K+. E. G+. G, F-+, I 1 
eS a ae 1 
EK. G. A, P 1 
Good, fair, unsatisfactory 1 
Exeellent, good. fair. poor very poor 1 
Excellent, good, fair, poor 4 


that 38 different svstems of marks were in use. 
Kleven rating cards had weighted point scales, 
either for the general factors exclusively, or 
for the subheadings comprising the general 
factors, and thirteen ot them were provided 
with space for the graphical representation of 
the ratings, as indicated in Table &. 

The most common number of ranks employed 
in rating today is five with four ranks occurring 


nearly as often. 


: Bovee found the most common 
number to be four and five ranking second. 
This is further evidence of shifting emphasis, 
in that the number of ranks used are more in 


Continued on Page 154) 


TABLE 8 —THE FREQUENCY AND CHARACTER OF “RANKS” USED IN RATING TEACHERS 


Number of 


Pere entages 


Ranks Figures Letters Words Potal Chis Study foyvee 
) ) : 4 
4 a] D s si) ny 
{ 11 3 19 3 i $5) 
D 11 7 21 ’ ‘2 22 
‘ 1 7 ‘e ' q 
i 
iT) 

1 2 2 
TOTAL 24 14 D4 bP 1) 11M) 
Rating cards with weighted points scales 11 
10: 
Rating cards with space for the graphical representation 
of the “ratings” (included among the 103 systems) 13 
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Delaware’s Remarkable School Building Program 


Outlines Sources of School Support as well as Reciting School Needs 


Delaware is a small state and not overly 
blessed with riches. Its school housing, on the 
whole, has been far from modern, and even far 
The administrative ma- 
chinery has been decentralized, and in spots 


from being adequate. 


weak. 

While this facet has been recognized by the 
progressive people of the state, the lawmakers 
have not been willing to accept a thoroughly 
modern plan of administering and adequately 
financing the publie school system of Delaware. 

Private initiative, however, has come to the 
rescue, not only in relieving immediate con 
ditions, but also in striving toward an ultimate 
solution of the problem in hand. Through 
associated effort, inspired by Pierre S. du Pont, 
the actual status has come to the surface and 
followed. Mr. du Pont 


has demonstrated in sincerity of purpose by 


laudable results have 


spending millions of his own money in pro 
viding modern school housing where loeal con 
ditions, aggravated by an inadequate state sup 
port, failed to secure them. 

The movement to place the school interests 
of the state upon a sound basis received its 
best impulse through Joseph II. Odell, presi 
dent of the Delaware School Auxiliary <Asso- 
ciation, who has devoted himself with unusual 
fidelity to his task. Being studious, eonseien 
tious, and resourceful, he has proven himself an 
ideal leader in carrying the project forward. 

How to Create School Support 

Ilis labors have enabled Mr. du Pont to come 

forward with a 


comprehensive program to 


finance a state school building program, This 
rogram not only concerns itself with the actual 


needs as they now exist, but also with the man 


ner and method of meeting them. The subject 
f taxation is handled in man fashion. The 
very core of the problem is reached. 

The amount needed to replace the worn out 
public schools of Delaware is $9,700,000. The 
general assembly of 1925 is asked to do the fol 

ng things: 

(1) To appropriate $1,500,000 from — thi 
present @ash surplus of $2,500,000 in the Gen 
eral Fund of the State—thus saving interest 
and sinking fund on that amount of bonds; 

(Z) To issue in 1926, state bonds to the 
mount of &2.000 000; 

(3) ‘To appropriate $374,000 a year for the 
fiscal vears of 1925 and 1926. During 1925 and 
1926 this money would not be needed for inter 


est or sinking fund and must be used for school 
construction : 

(4) The school districts which build mathe 
schools to provide 20 per cent of the amount 


needed, the State supplying the other 80 per 


eent, This would be in aeeordanee with the 
present aw: namely, that each school district 
may bond ip to Nive per cent of its assessed 
Va ! 


s agreed here that the 1925 assembly can 


ot complete the plan but must leave the com 
piel of the same to the 1927 assembly. The 
terest on the ultimate bond issue of $5,500,000 


ed at $374,000. 

the plan of raising the annual revenue pre 
d provides for the following: 
lhe same tax on real estate as now ex 
5 cents on the $100 of assessed 
Corporation franchise taxes and = cor 
nvested capital taxes the same as un 
ent law; 

\ which will 


graduated income tax 


hling fee unnecessary and allowing 
exemptions : 


Note Buildings of the type Mr. Odell is urging 
are printed on Pages 59 and 60 of this issue 


. Ftd 


(a) On dependent adults and on minors; 

(b) The real estate tax for schools of 25 
cents on the $100 of assessed valuation will be 
deductible from income from the same real 
estate only. 

The offsetting of income by capital losses will 
no longer be permitted, but capital losses will 
continue to offset capital gains. 
school 


The present buildings now up to 


standard house 21,736 pupils and are valued at 
$7,869,500. The new buildings contemplated 
are to eare for 25,330 more pupils, thus housing 
a total of 47,066 pupils. The added cost of this 
housing is estimated at $9,705,000, bringing the 
total investment up to $17,574,500. 

The reasons why the state rather than the 
loeality shall assume the added burden is ex- 
plained in the fact that “the state can assess 
and collect additional taxes for school building 
purposes without much added expense. It now 
costs some of the local districts tive per cent to 
ten per cent to assess and collect local taxes; 
the average is about eight per cent. Some of 
the districts allow eight per cent discount for 
prompt payment of taxes. Their total cost of 
assessment and collection varies, therefore, from 
tive per cent to 18 per cent of the total revenue 
raised, without allowance for ‘delinquencies that 
add no small amount to the costs. 

“Most important of all and due largely to 
the reasons above cited, the State can market 
its bonds at a very substantially lower rate than 
can the loeal distriets or any of them. Prob 
ably the state could sell its bonds at four per 
cent to 4% per cent but it is doubtful whether 
the loeal districts could obtain rates as favor- 
able as 5 per cent to dy, per cent, This point 


is strikingly illustrated by comparing ther 


sults of an issue of sav $1,000,000 of bonds. If- 


the state made such an issue at four per cent 


($40,000 interest each vear) and set aside $10,520 
invested at four per cent each vear (a total 
annual cost of $50,520), it could pay off the 
interest and principal of the $1,000,000 in 41 
vears, but if the loeal districts made bond issues 
totaling $1,000,000 at five per cent ($50,000 in 
terest each vear) in 41 years the principal ot 
the loan would still remain unpaid. In other 
words, this difference of one per cent per annum 
will enable the state to pay off interest and 
principal in 41 years, while the loeal districts 
were paying interest only.” 

The total expenditure in 1923 from the state 
treasury for the operation and maintenance of 
schools was 43 per cent of the total income, or 
$2,013,744. This amount is derived from the 


following sources: 


Income Taxes, 1923... Avtehextco eee 
Pu POR Bes 65.6400 600 40540004 206,484 


County Property 
$100), 1923 ke eee ee ee 
State Investments, 1923 


Corporation Invested Capital Tax, 


Taxes (25¢ per 
584,683 
34,422 


176,481 
746,000 


$3,161,629 

Thus, the revenue comes from six sources 
exacted us follows: 

County Property Taxes at 25 cents per $100. 

Income Taxes, graded one, two and three pet 
cent. 

Filing Fees, personal at $3 per person. 

Corporation Franchise Taxes. 

Corporation Invested Capital Taxes, 
per $100. 

Interest on School Fund. 


2h cents 


Discussing Subject of Taxation 
The question of increasing the corporation 
franchise tax is answered in the negative. It 
is believed to be unwise to add to the burden 
now borne bv these interests. An increased Tux 


wo d be certain to reduce the total income 
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Considering possible sources of increased rev- 
enue it is demonstrated that the tax on real 
estate for school purposes in four states is: 
Delaware, 25c; Maryland, 77c; Pennsylvania, 
$1.18; New Jersey, $1.29. 

Touching upon the personal property tax, Mr. 
Odell says: “Delaware has no such tax at pres- 
ent and few states have. While it seems fair 
that personal property, by which we mean 
mortgages, bonds and _ stocks of corporations, 
raw and manufactured materials, and so forth, 
should be taxed, it is very difficult to levy a 
personal property tax and to collect it. Such 
property cannot be assessed by inspection, as is 
real estate. 

“Tlowever, we may consider the income tax as 
a tax on personal property; for if mortgages, 
bonds, stocks and materials have value it is be- 
cause they produce income for the owner. 
Therefore, if the income is taxed the result is 
the same as if the property itself were taxed. 
We will consider the personal property tax with 
the income tax below. 

“If we propose to tax personal property and 
to use the income tax for that purpose, it is 
fair to fix the income tax at a rate that will 
cause equal values in personal property and in 
real estate to be taxed the same amount in dol- 
lars. Thus, if our real estate tax were 24 cents 
on the $100 of assessed value, we should make 
Then the 
tux paid on $100 of real estate would be 24 


cents and the tax paid on $100 of personal prop- 


the income tax rate four per cent. 


erty vil lding an Income ot SIX per eent, or $6, 
would be four per cent of $6 or 24 cents also. 
The $100 investment in personal property would 
then pay the same tax as the $100 investment 
in real estate. 

“Wages, 


are different from interest on mortgages, bonds 


salaries and professional earnings 


ind dividends on stocks of corporations. The 
latter furnish seeurity for the continued pay- 
ment of income from year to year, but there 
is no such seeurity for the continuation of 
wages, salaries and professional earnings. How- 
ever, we may look upon the individual himself 
as the security for his income during the work- 
ing vears of his life. Adopting this viewpoint, 
we should permit the individual to set aside an 
intaxed portion of his earnings to provide a 
fund for his old a 


ge, just as manufacturers are 
permitted by the | 


Ce. 
'. S. Government to reduce 
their taxable earnings by an amount necessary 
to restore their buildings and machinery at the 
end of the period of usefulness. This untaxed 
portion should be approximately 30 per cent of 
the wage or salary. For if a man earning $3,000 
per annum could set aside approximately 30 per 
cent of that amount $893) at four per cent, at 
the end of 30 years the accumulated fund 
would be $50,000 which at six per cent would 
vive him permanent income equal to his salary, 
or $3,000. If we add to this $893 the premium, 
$87, tor life ins irance to protect one-half the 
man’s expected estate, we have a total of $1,280, 

13 per cent of $3,000. Following this theory, 
fs per cent of wages, 


carning’s should be 


practical purposes the tax rate should be 57 per 


salaries or professional 


exempt from tax, or for 


cent of that levied on 


bonds, and so forth. 


incomes from mortgages, 
“Gain obtained from sale of real estate, 
securities and other forms of capital as well as 
cairns such as inheritance, life 


so forth, 


msurance, and 


ld be considered separately and 
corresponding losses; that is, 


tuxes on these gains should be on the net amount 


ony Losses corresponding to these gains 
should not be permitted to offset income from 
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wages, salaries, business, or interest and divi- 
dends. 

“Income from rentals or income from real 
estate should be taxed only in so far as the in 
come is in excess of the school real estate tax 
of 25 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation, 
otherwise it would be double taxation.” 

The reasons advanced against the personal 
property tax are clearly put. Mr. Odell holds: 

“The fact that personal property cannot be 
assessed and the fact that it may be kept out- 
side of the state make a direct levy almost im- 
possible. Those who do not wish to pay fail 
to report and the burden of taxation rests en- 
tirely upon those who are willing to pay and 
upon those whose property is subject to public 
inspection, such as property held by 
guardians, and so forth. 


trustees, 
This form of objec 
tion to the personal property tax is completely 
overcome by using income from the property 
as a measure of the property itself and making 
the income tax at such a rate as will bring to 
the state the same number of dollars as though 
The fact that 
the Federal Government is now levying an in- 


the property were taxed directly. 


come tax and carefully supervising its collec 
tion makes a state income tax quite easy of 
collection. 

“Another objection to the personal property 
tax, which applies equally to the income tax, 
is that the property represented by mortgages 
and by corporation stocks and bonds, and so 
forth, has already paid a tax in other states by 
assessments on real estate, building, and so 


forth, owned by corporations or pledged on 


mortgage. While this is true, it is equally true 
that the value of the securities is the equity 
remaining after payment of these taxes. This 
equity is properly taxable in our state.” 
The Cost of School Buildings 

The Delaware School Auxiliary Association, 
after a careful study of the subject, fixed the 
cost of school buildings as follows: 
A rural school of the simplest 

type without auditorium, gym- 

nasium, offices and storerooms.$250 per pupil 
Consolidated high and_ grade 

school in rural districts or 

small towns with auditorium, 

special rooms, offices, central 

heating plant, etc........... $375 per pupil 
For schools in Wilmington, 

partly because of the high cost 

of land and higher wages..... $500 per pupil 

“It must be distinctly remembered that these 
per pupil figures are based upon present costs 
for buildings that are considered standard in 
progressive states and cities and that they in 
clude the price of the site, architects’ fees, en 
gineering 


supervision and completely new 


equipment. The estimated cost is based upon 
providing a desk for each child enrolled in the 
school, and the buildings are not only as fire- 
proof as possible but are constructed to pre 
serve the health of the pupils. 

“There is no doubt that schools ean be built 
more cheaply, but the best authorities in cal 
culating first costs always take into considera 
tion the annual costs of maintenance and repair 
in the future. All buildings that are erected 
should be so designed and the materials used 
should be of such quality that the annual up 
keep is reduced to a minimum. 

“Standards for buildings were adopted by 
the Delaware State Board of Education in 1920. 
These standards were prepared from experience 
in school building throughout the United States. 
They represent the best available type for the 
health and safety of the pupils, the utmost of 
convenience for the teachers, the most service 
able community center for the neighborhood, 
and at the same time the most economical in- 
vestment that can be made. 

“The state standards cal! for a room to ac- 
commodate 40 pupils ass: 
side of special subjects. 


mbled in class, out- 
This room contains at 
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least 720 square feet of floor and 8,000 cubic 
feet of air space. This means 18 square feet 
of floor per pupil and 200 cubic feet of air space 
per pupil. The height being approximately 12 
feet, the width of the room should not be more 
than twice the height in order that the pupils 
on the side farthest from the window may have 
proper illumination.” 


Rates of Taxation Proposed 
In order to meet a budget of $2,825,900 the du 
Pont plan demonstrates the increases that will 
have to be made over the existing tax rates: 


Present 
Law Proposed 
School Tax on real estate 
per $100 assessed value... 
Corporation Capital Prop- 
erty Tax per $100 as- 
OS ree 25 25 
a. '. Sree. 3.00 
Income Tax on incomes from 
wages, salaries and profes- 
sions, i. e., service income: 


$0.25 $0.25 


Incomes under $3,000.... 1% 1% 
Incomes $3,000-$6,000 ... 2% 2% 
Incomes $6,000-$10,000 .. 2% 3% 
Incomes over $10,000.... 3% % 


Income Tax on incomes from 
notes, mortgages, stocks 
and bonds, i. e., property 
income: 


Incomes under $3,000. 1% 1% % 
Incomes $3,000-$6,000 2% 2% % 
Incomes $6,000-$10,000 . / 36 % 
Incomes over $10,000.... + 4% % 


Exemptions, figured as de- 
ductions from taxes to be 


paid: 

Personal .$10-$20 7 

\ . , MUSPERTeE sae cee es «$10-$20 $3.00 
Dependent person under 

ee ES ae ee Rade een 2.00 
Dependent person over 

Be PED bsavesessaes ‘ 3.00 
At present capital losses may be deducted 


from any form of income. It is proposed to 
limit such deductions to apply against capital 


gains only. 


Per cent Per cent 


of Popu- of Tax- 


THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY’ 

Professor Edwin J. Cooley, New York City 

Delinquency has passed through various 
phases of research and speculation, and when 
we propound the question, “What are the causes 
of crime?” we find that there is a great diversity 
of opinion. It is obvious that we cannot plan 
for the prevention of delinquency until there is 
a better understanding of the causal factors 
which contribute to the increasing tide of crim- 
inal youths. What are some of the theories of 
delinquency ¢ 

Theories of Delinquency 

They are various indeed. Lombroso would 
have us take the criminal as an atavistiec rever- 
sion, frequently tattoed and having well marked 
bodily traits which distinguish him from the 
normal person. Others again would lay all 
blame for crime to the mentality of offenders, 
and their findings show that ten to sixty per 
cent of eriminals are of defective intelligence. 
Again, environmental social 
and economic, are singled out as the real breed- 
ers of crime, while other 


conditions, both 
research students 
would have us believe that delinquency must be 
read entirely in terms of maladjustment. Nor 
has our court and prison procedure failed to be 
noted by the marking finger, and we are told 
that probation and parole, suspended sentence 
and lack of harsh treatment and of rigid dis 
cipline for the prisoner all spell out incentives 
to erime. 

It is needless to rehearse how each of these 
theories has its vogue because of the grain of 
truth tucked away somewhere within it. But, 
back of all these causes lies the one great cause 
if delinquency—defective character-training in 


the child. 


one which is so true that we seem to be stum 


There is no truer saying than the 


bling onee more across the threshold of its for 
father 


Intanev, mM 


“The ehild is. the 
What Vou sow tN 


childhood, in youth, you reap as the years bri 


gotten truthfulness. 
of the man.” 


hig 


lation payers Male Female Total 
Children under 5 years........... (6664. need has 11,455 11,474 22,929 
Children 5-21 years. Tee PCR LE CRONE ECE ree 31,803 63,553 
38.8 Children total under 21 years.......... 43,205 43,277 86,482 
0.6 Income taxpayers having income over $10,000... 182 
0.6 Income taxpayers having income $6,000-$10,000.. 489 
3.6 Income taxpayers having income $3,000-$6,000... 2,798 
17.0 Income taxpayers having income under $3,000... 13,379 
SU AGUNCTIAL WOTROES: CIDED) 6 isiias <6 s0¥0000-00 04005: 24,195 4,840 29,085 
13.1 Farmers and fruit growers; owners and tenants. 10,061 241 10,302 
9.1 Farm laborers, foremen, gardeners and others... 6,847 292 7,1°9 

19.0 Others in gainful occupation............eeeee0- 8,489 6,387 14,87 
35.2 100.0 Total in gainful occupation over 21............ 64,709 13,784 78,493 
21.3 Re errr reer errr yy Tre 47,469 17,469 
4.7 Not accounted for. ws . 5,841 4,718 10,559 
100.0 113,755 109,248 223,003 


Mr. Odell presents tables, showing with con. 


siderable exactitude, the number of taxpayers 
classified and the amounts to be exacted from 
them. 

“The $5.500.000 is 
coupled with the plan to add almost double that 


amount to the school 


The report closes with this paragraph: 
proposition to borrow 
buildings of the state. 
Borrowing less than one per cent of the state’s 
wealth may be compared to a similar act of an 
individual. If a man had $100 in savings 
bank, would he be extravagant if he borrowed 
$1 to add to the school fund 7 yr if he owned a 
house and lot worth $5,000, might he not pru- 
dently borrow another $50 upon it, even though 
he had already a little more than that sum bor- 
rowed, as a contribution to the paving of his 
street? Such is the position of Delaware. Her 
road bonds exceed one per cent of the total 
wealth of the state to about the same amount 
as this proposed borrowing of $5,500,000 is less 
than one per cent. The state can afford this 
step. It is hoped that the information sub- 
mitted in this document will be of use in a final 
determination of this important question. 


on and carry with them the harvesting 


time of life. 


aways 


Character Formation 


“How shall we stop crime?” “Ilow shall we 
prevent delinquency?” ‘There is only one an 
swer—by character formation. And what is 


May we not detine it as “Life dom 
inated by principles?” It is /ife, 


character ¢ 
it is activity, 
for life is dynamic. It is life, it is the whole 
texture of all our consciously controlled actions 
which alone constitute us worthy of our human 
estate. It is life dominated by prineiples, com 
pletely and knowingly mastered by adjusting 
them to standards of action, to ideals which we 
have accepted as our own. As those standards 
are good and directive of life, the character will 
be good; as those standards are bad and directive 
of subsequent actions, the character will be bad. 
We shall stop crime, we shall prevent delin 
quency only by teaching little children, by 
training them so that their lives will be domi 


(Continued on Page 143) 


‘Report of Committee on Delinquency, New York 
City Conference of Charities and Correction, October 
15th, 1924, New York City. 
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Keeping the School Board Informed 


Will E. Wiley, Graduate Student, Stanford University. 


ideal board of 
administration 


sil dl that the 
that the 


It has often been 


7 , l 
l rCUll Ze 


i matter for experts, and will 


ifine its efforts to legislation and gen 
This statement of 


supervisory funetions. 


case represents the consensus of opinion of 
ding school administrators and of most city 

| boards. In the smaller towns there are 
! school boards who have not vet accepted 


s concept of ther functions; for thev feel 


1 thes hive been elected hy the people to 
tiie SCHOOLS Running thie schools is inter 
eted ft ied administering the details of the 


As a matter of faet boards of eduea 

re elected to see that a very important 

eC vork is done in the best possible man 
Not being experts, it is natural to expect 

t th \ delegate the administration to 
x ve prepared themselves for such 
Phis not diminish the usefulness of 


e board; but rather will increase it by pro 

ter schools No extensive arguments 
support of the above 
cept to point out the 


re iched by 


fact that 


r ‘ - ~ our City 
( ! tter 75 vears of struggle 
|] nye elected ts exectut eC expert ind nay 
(j ft him the administration of the 
‘ "4 has pert med ne of tits 
functions. It has not. however, 
d its duty by any means. The 
rhe rid s making in almost 
t ried thre nereasing complexity 
! Hseopue4#rnce ha at 
| nstitut : Pour coun 
ditheult problems More and 
( 1 t ( e that ir schools 
miet l ad) istiny soc Terry 
‘ jit = Wi tis rece Lil Ze 
‘ tel - the eitade T 
() Me pyle \ lie ©} \\ 
thew ! T this list 
Cel t t for them to d ~ 
letria { demoera Phis 
‘ ept close to the control of the 
t Hn their chosen representa 
lee } he yp ies and the ideals 
lire the ( =. As a body 
t the egislatures, o1 
aL spent through then 
| t 4 hip) sh this Kor a 
‘ clei ite 1 = 1 ition to \ 
delegnte the sovereignty of 
vet hist nuot be detended on 
prine ( Pherefore, the board 
i st cout 1 to Tunetlom ma oul 
em and ther e many inport 
t perform 
leterm ow thre hie pollen 
l eal 1 }hiiss riii¢ ind regula 
er t= CINpPlOoVvecs 1 thie 
| 1 1) ‘ lt \\ need to 
Dbikdvet ene eul d, after it 
i rie t \ eed t evyv the 
| pert i ‘ ts luties of 


( I ‘ red "e 
} ‘ on | ‘ Mmeers T 
nmendat ‘ erning the 
a In the yht of these reports, 
! “iit 7 extend ts ed mutiona 
has beet haced the respors 
the ¢ dren receive the 
( min can provide. ‘I 
tind stant need for 
, | ‘ 1 COTpL 
af ce there m t be 
1 Cul cert 1h) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR MONTH ENDING 
Cash on hand 


RECEIPTS 
Prev. Received Rec'd Tast Mo. 








Received from Special Taxes 

Received from County School Fund 

Received from High School Fund 

Received from State Fund 

Received from Miscellaneous 

Reecived from Loan and Bond Sales 
Received from sale of Equipment and Supplies 
Received from Manual Training Dept 
I from Household Arts Dept 
I i from Athletics and Debate 
Received from Printing Dept 
Re 





ceived from Interest on Daily Balances 
Gh —— ——_ — 
Total Receipts ee ees eet na 





; DISBURSEMENTS 
ier tient Budget Allow. ‘Prev. Disbursed | Disbre'd Casi Mo. 


Roard of Education 


Expe 


Office Superintendent 


Expense 


General Administration 


Operations 


" ala 
Fue 
g ! 
Teley 
Ja Pr 
Freight and Drayage 
ndrie 
Maintenance 
I d 
R 1 
4 
Auxiliaries 
At 


Night Scho 
Special Departments 
Household Arts 

Manual Training 
ommercia 
Pt a) Educatx 
Science 
Music 
Print 
Art Department 


Outlays 
Altera Buildings 
Improving of G i 
New Equipment 
Interest on Notes 
Loans 
Total - “ ———— ———$ 
Ralance on Hand ey a = ae’ 
FIG. 1 FORM FOR MONTHLY FINANCIAL REPOR' 


schools. Then these facets 


Mitust lye Interpreted mk termis ot ther ed wn 


conditions in the 


tional significance, in terms of the community. 


and in terms of the children affected All this 
will require close study, careful analysis and 
sound judgment. The eusy thing for a board 
to do is to turn this work over to the superin 
tendent, and in many eases that is done. In 


| 


the long run, however, the results will often 


prove ulsatistactors 
Po ill 


Sav tt His 


istrate, suppose 


board oe 


“a Ss Iperrtel ce nt sho ild 


should 


think we have i 


schoo] LLU and if will only eost us about 
$2,000 per vear.” 

“All right.” savs the easv-going board, “go 
thead.” 

Later i patron meets a board member nd 
“USKS 

“Whi did vou fellows hire i scl ! rse ¢ 

“The superintendent said we needec rie . 
the replys 

Now the patron is not satisthed with such at 


Tee! 


member has not performed his duty. 


1) ard 
Moreover, 


- iperintendent 


answer, and has reason to that the 


that the 


Spel d 


ent had v ithered the facts concerning the pre 
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valence of certain disease in the schools and 


had shown that most of them were preventable. 
Also, he had that 
children were 
that 
that another group were undernourished. 
pose he had also gathered the data showing the 
effect of all this upon the 
of the children, together with the 
the district 
the children in lowered efficieney and unhappi 
board light 


would surels solution 


many of the 
defects 
showed 

Sup- 


facts to show 
from 


Other 


suffering phivsical 


could be removed. figures 


edueationa| 
added eost to 
the cost to 


progress 


due to retardation and 


The sincere member, in the 
of these facts, 
for the problem ‘and would defend that solution 
before the Then, should a 
tion, he itisfaectory 


ness. 


attempt a 


public. patron ques 


would receive n answer 


and one that would make him a more loyal 


supporter of the schools. Working in this man 
ner, the superintendent will interpret the needs 
of the children to and the peo 


board 


the comm nity, 


through their school will 


the ir 


ple, speaking 


direct the schools. 


poliey ol 


general opinion, progress in edu 


Contrary to 


cation has been just as rapid as it has in most 


of the other fields of human endeavor. Any 
layman would find much of the present day 
educational literature as difficult to read and 
understand as the medical literature of the day 


The teacher of today rapidly becoming an 
expert New Ob ecTIVE Mmeusture ot mental 
ability and of achievement have been worked 
out Statistical methods of st id have been 
applied to the results. th obtained, and the 
graphic presentatio or ti raed discovered, 
makes a clearer nderstanding and evaluation 
of schor vork possibl Such studies require 
tire and muel ol tiie Vor iborious 
drudgery supe tendents wh vork by rule 
of thumb are not interested, and = niggardly 
board tf eduecat t their execu 
tives the time reg red tor ch wort On the 
other a ra f educatiol vho take thei 
respol I ‘ ol re dem ding that 
their executives be abl id ing to perform 
this type of service \ ( ( ire get 
ting better a do omore enth tie seh 
support It the sehool board member to dis 
charge his duties the best possible mahnet 
he rritist tn Kept I Col ' t itl thie 
ork Oot thi schoo 
has litth elp be a etherent fice seer 
Til \ find it ain hieet These ne 
demands that progr iL 1 
He will find it necessary to adopt some well 
thought out plan ofl chiot ar \ have to 
bye eontent to make \ bytit ( dl progress 
Ile wi e to collect most of data im cor 
hect 1 ! pel . tie and =e 
the re t Ke" ne bot 1 Te ( ‘ mid 1} 
board informed ( he pr ess of the 
schoo Most problems cannot — be 
solved pertect a ee tor \ 1M ev and 
te corresponding Pp ction, once adopted 
must be ft ed ind ‘ bOLeCTimn ned 
nust be ce ed 
Anothe C1] 
tence ! ( litter 
eres } ‘ re ( 
educat principles and Ph 
business met 7 ! a 
ind abiding tere f é 
t kept pace t C1 
the tield ed \\ me prob 
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seribed above that had ft al « vered the 


health problem facing its school vould be glad 


, , 
to hear what other communities were dot 


had discovered concerning health work with 
children Here, then, is the task and the mis 
sion of the superintendent of our modern 
school. In helping his communit to tind and 
te solve ifs educat onal problems, he s mm ny 


his great contribution to democrac’ 


In order that the superintendent’s worl r 
fact mrnathnering wid Tact brite rpre ting Way bye 
more effective. if hye ild exert t more eonti 


Ous influences than is pM sible throug the 


nual report Phe board must beeome familiar 
with the problem of the sehwe through ¢ 
stant ussoclation, not with solated facets: b 
with ill the pertinent Pucts nterpretes 
terms of modern schoo! practices Ihe TOLLONM 
ing method will prove helpful, especially to the 
s iperintendent vho is doing most of his own 


work. 


Ile should first provide each of iis board 
members and himself with large loose leaf note 
books Into these books he should gather from 


month to month a variety of pertinent material, 


and sho ild eure f | \ 1} imbe r al d riche x ‘ ich 


page. These books should be bi ght to each 
board meeting for purposes ¢ f reference und 
will have an inereasing value with each added 
month. The following suggestions, as to facts 


and materials to be collected, are by no means 
complete but may prove helpful 

First, the rules of the board should be col 
leeted and codified Very often these rules ar 


in a chaotic condition, and no one pays any 
particular attention to them It is impossible 
to SeCUT’ anvthing hile CONTINUITY n the 
administration of seh affair vyhen this 1s the 
Case, 

Second, personnel charts sl d be prepared, 
showing in graphie form the function of eael 
employe of the board This w tend to make 
for a more unified system 

Third, the following mate) relative t Ihe 
finances of the district pl e heipt ‘ 


budget for the year should be entered, 


the distribution of funds ft thre iri le t 
ments. Kach month there hould be added 
Statement showing expenses t date inder 
fund, and the unexpended balance ( rt 
should be prepared showing the trend of. tl 
budgets for at least the past five vears, together 
with the trend of the school enrollment Al se 
insert charts showing the cost of instructing 
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Let the Architect Beware! 


Now while the board had taken a very arbi 
trary stand toward Architeet Allen, and had 
repudiated lls othe obligations of the “old” 
hoard, and refused payment for his preliminary 
plans, there was, however, a vague feeling of 
obligation on the part of most of the members, 

d the felt the eould disehar this thriftily 
ind completely by permitting him to remain as 
arehiteet of the school. Of eourse, Allen felt 
he could not afford to lose the job, so he was 
vlad enough to be retained, and hoped to re 
trieve some of his losses if that could be done 
without detriment to the work. But, as I said 
before, he hew hoard had ( le ils ihout 
his contract, 

Ben business me thre t) ng members 
eX th much interest the American 
| t \re ects) Col t vile had 
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By a School Architect. 


Continued 


from January) 


building of the size required, and this redoubled 


Allen’s difficulties in making the plans and 
specifications such that the contractors’ bids 
would not overrun the amount available. 


During all this work Allen got some intelligent 


cooperation from the board, and some also from 


the superintendent of schools. But, he found 
that thev knew so little of architecture and 
informed themselves so little in matters of 


school building and hygiene that they could not 


be expected to understand or appreciate the 
kind of work he was doing. One of the quacks, 
or shysters of the profession, would have got 
way with the job just as well as he. The 
situation had this advantage, however, in that 


A en was able to put over some progressive and 


original ideas whieh a well-informed but con 


servative board would not have entertained ut 


l Such a board would have insisted upon the 


t observance of all the saered “standards” 


vhich tend to protect school architecture from 
Cl : evnorance, on the one hand, but on the 

her hand impede and discourage its progress. 
At any rate, by dint of successive revisions, 


estimn ( and red ictions, the plans and speci 
feation ere tinally completed and the board 
felt reas ibly safe in accepting them and ha 
ng the othcial signatures atfhixed. By this time 
tl had eost Allen a lot of time and money 
Pehl nore than he eould afford but he still 
} + d oss by speedy construetion 
( i ted the building finished by the 
next term of sehool, and Allen had made his 
Wol ery thorough and detailed with this end 
n viev 
Thi ri e free-for-all scramble of public 
hiddit the jol Allen had suggested segr¢ 
{ e the econtraets, but the board did not want 
that ny ed an extra charge on Allen’s 
| SO mp-sum bids were received, as 
rom a dozen or more builders of the 
rr 3 ( od, but many bad or indifferent, 
dsas em vas well below the rest 
daw Lye the average bid, whieh marks 
( price Phe question then arose, 
est responsil bidder, as the iv 
s, or not’ Tis reputation, whil 
d-1 e, did not Justify the rejection | 
I ad the o7 vay to do that was to reject 
ind readvertise for new bids, which 
\ ‘ ive taken mueh valuable time More 
i! this low bidde r, Whose Thane Wiis 
( backed” by the Knott-Sapp Lumbet 
Comp he largest mber and building sup 
} rn n towh, Whose patriotic desire it Was 
1 ee ner materia sed in the new bu ding, 
ds te Keep the job in town.” The | urd 
vored this eombination, and Allen advised 
epting the ow | d, under the Circumstances, 
provided that id surety bonds would be pr 
led The “backers” saw to the bonds Si 
t ntract was awarded to Clay, nad the I 
a inder way, much to our friend 
All relief lle did not realize, then, that 
Clay was merely a cat’s-paw for Messrs. Knot 
i Sapy that their firm was quilt nfluent 
e business members of the board, and 
‘ > niluenes ater on tf liseredit 
\ ls] , | 
N that the f ding contract had ti 
Lent \ rded nd work begur the sen DO a 
decided 1] t 1 inspector This was 
( d proper thing do, and Arehite 
Alle re d the help which it would bi 
I I ( pprove he | 
( S¢ vs t the ntee 
rad 1} ect d ' t th 
pre ‘ | ! tive spec I Vis ill eldel 


builder who was in the habit of making his own 
plans, disparaged architects generally and dealt 
little he to 
an assortment of chips on his shoulder. 
Allen that the 
inspection he could be counted on to give would 
be trouble. Ile contended 


very with them, and was known 


carry 
rigorous 


Llowever, thought 


worth a little extra 


himself, accordingly, with informing the board 
and the inspeetor just what the inspector’s 
duties would be, and how he should cooperate 
with Allen. 


This information must have been 
conveyed in too gentlemanly terms, for in spite 
of it, some astonishing things began to happen: 

Vonday The of tl tele 


phoned Allen that the inspector had stopped all 
| 


secretary e board 


on the exeavations because the foundation 


work 

walls shown on the plans were not wide or 
strong enough to hold up the building. The 
Inspector had not communicated this highly 
important news to Allen, although Allen had 
supplied him with complete plans some time 


betore, 
Allen 


met a committee of th board that eve 


ni and explained how he and his structural 


engineer had tested the soil and proportioned 


foundations, and told them of the large and 


thre 


mportant buildings for which his engineer had 


designed the foundations and structural parts. 
They seemed to be quite assured at this, and 
agreed to order the Inspector to resume work 
and f the plans 

l Ly The same committee of the board 


met thie Inspector, Allen being unavoidably 
bsent. They then changed their minds again 
nd thought the inspector must be partly right 
! \ So they asked Allen to call again and 
diseuss the question with them and the inspee 
ton 

\\ y Allen sent the board copies of 
his el neer’s report on the il and footings, 

t the tatement that the inspector would 
ave f iy red, or he Allen vould leave the 
i 

/ / he board ted on its right to 
trenethen the footings somewhat, even if it 


seemed unnes iry t Allen and his engineer, 
wreed request the inspector’s resigna- 
! Allen felt that he must agree to this, as 
he couldn't rd to abandon the b 
Kriday Phe nspector quit The boara 
rote i yracious letter of appreciation for 
his services, assuring him that his advice had 
been tollowed in preference to Allen’s, thanked 


hig Tor his regretted ck parture and paid him a 
rathel handsome te This letter, moreover, 
Ss spre ic a ipon the minutes of the 
board ervilig s a white-wash, while Allen’s 
etters and « eer’s report were filed away 

thout a sign of their existence. 
After t e tlur the next llispector Was 
Cit ed me ¢ ( and he lasted tor as 
y his services seemed to be needed lle 
ing b pable man, and knew 

is doing 
It developed, however, about this time that 
( the contractor, did not realize f whit 
d uid th rH che thie ( Inspector s 
| ence highly desirable ‘ Snott-Sapp 
ver Com] ; I $ ich y the « 
| KCC pL ié 1) ’ i i T 
’ to. 4 : he 
‘ dl enced ‘ ent ‘ 
aa | I 7 

‘ | i 1 4 ? T 
‘ ‘ ern 
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Then thre Tisprectol bang | hilve his owl 
particular troubles, to neithes ( i\ rao fils 
foreman appeared ft 1M cretnite rent in read 
Ing plan and speeitication Atom rate the 
seemed to by cpiunte rhoorsinad | t of tl ives 
which those bhiistriuments “at forth, anid then 
habit of carelessness 1 auving Out Work Was so 


ingrained that the inspector found himself 
doing most of the foreman’s work in this line 


in order to know that it was well done. The 


same kind of rt de seemed to afflict all the 
import int subecontrac tors on the job This wis 


natural eno ih; for contractors usually consort 


and do business with thr I oOwWll kind The 


plumb r, for example, did not follow the rough 


ing in measurements for th nxtures specitied, 
and the steamfitter did the same sort of thing 
with the radiator connections. Of the plas 


terer’s crew, the only really proficient workmen 


were the hod eurriers Keven the patriotic home 


product lumber concern made a number of 


we rious blunders ind then materials needed 
careful 


Allen’s 


with the vlass ther 


lnspectior right along inl spite ot 


warnihgs Q)t course there was trouble 
furnished, as every archi 
tect would know. Alle ind the inspector 
marked a large number oft etits with soap and 
After 
vork Wis 
Allen 
examining the putty, oulside that a 
ndow lights had 


that his Inarks had 


ordered them replaced vith good glass. 
considerable haggling and delay this 
reported don On his next 
found, by 


few ot thre 


nspection 


condemned = wi 


actually been replaced, bu 
yy been cleaned off all the rest. 
‘vith this and several other kinds oft trouble, 


it can be imagined that Allen was not getting 


the quick action that was necessary to help him 
recoup his losses Kar from it The board had 
wanted the building finished promptly, as [ said 
hefore, and tire mit of five months had been 
set in the contract No bonus for earlier com 
pletion had beer pros ded for, however, and sO) 


Me peha T\ could tn entoreed Tor delays: and 
Clay 


give thie bourd prow 


is quits aware tT Ti “ hie eontract did 


er to discharge the contractor 
Phings 


lnk cuse of uUnreasol bole cle wy welt 


fast enough tor the first four months, but the 


work had been held up by the foundation seare 
and de ived by mistakes, so that iberal exten 
sions of time had to lb pranted Shortly atter 


this thi progress of the we rk suddenly fell off, 


and it was evice nt that something was radically 
wrong with Clay It soon developed that he 


was out of funds, or at anv rate was not paving 


his subcontractors, and they accordingly were 


This 


attention ot 


not enthustastic about working on the job. 
state of affairs 
Messrs 


was bro ivhit to the 


Kot and Sapp, vith thre suggestion 


that if thev wer backing Clav. as they had 
promised to do, now was the proper time to get 
! ind help It w rea | that the contractor 
and 1) s subc tract ere hot we 1] financed, 
and had net suther eredit of their own to 
earry the fo per cent of the cost which, under 


itheld itil atter the 
completed As the 


the contract. was to In 


building was work pro 


, , 
reserve haturalily grew targer and 


But Knott and Sapp 


ors ssed, this 


harder for them to carry. 


did not rise to this occasion. So the work 
dragved. and Clav became harder to deal with 
it eve) nterview, less and less willing to cor 
rect | LuUKeS, and these began to vweeumu 
late and throw out of gear the work which fol 
lowed \llen personally, he was often 
insolent sive Thus, matters went from 
bad to wor everal months. 

During th payments to Clay on the 
coutract were \ i" indeed, because little 
work was done. ipplied for fair-sized 
payments, padding tements for the pur 
pose, but Allen would ertifvy to the com 
pletion ol work which ! nm Ww rongly done 
or not even done at all. l (‘lay raised the 
erv that the job was being « od by Allen, 


ben tT e vould not approve payments 
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which were due, and this was joined in’ by 
Knott and Sapp, to divert just criticisms from 
themselves. The board listened to them with 
some sympathy: for there had been se mueh 
were inelined te 
They 
board 
which was quite easy to preserve with the busi 


looked to 
Allen to produce and preserve harmony on the 


trouble on the job that they 


blame Allen for it anyway. were aceus 


tomed to harmony in school matters, 


ness men in full control, and they 


job. But while thes placed on Allen this deti 


nite responsibility, they kept right on under 


mining the authority by whieh alone he could 
meet it. 

This last circumstance points a great moral 
which applies not only to architects and schoo! 
boards, but to every situation in life. It is a 
universal principle that responsibility cannot be 
assumed without the corresponding measure of 
exercised without as 


Allen’s 


learned this. 


authority, or authority 


schoo] board 


Most people 


suming responsibility. 
apparently had not 
forget it now and then. 


By this time a dangerous situation had de 


veloped ut the building. The defects Were so 
many and so serious, including mutilations of 
the exterior design, that Allen retused to cer 


tify to any further payments. Clay and his 
backers met this by appealing to the board, and 
hinted that Allen himself ought to be = dis 
The board did not back up Allen, as 


it should have been done forthwith, nor did it 


charged. 
seek the advice of competent and disinterested 
persons outside; but an informal meeting was 
held ut the job, Allen 
explained to the board personally all the defeets 
They 


some of the practical matters, but were obtuse 


where showed and 


which ealled for attention, appreciated 
and not particularly interested when it came to 
Some didn’t see 
Allen’s 


carefully drawn designs were followed closely or 


the question of the design. 
any difference, and said so, whether 
not. so long as the features were all there in 
their approximate places. Others squinted at 
the wide arches of the loggia and didn’t see why 
Allen should want the kinks taken out when 
notice them at all. 
didn’t 


vou prevent that sort of work from being done, 


most people would never 


Anyway, the business men asked why 
instead of crabbing at it now’ Allen was able 
to explain that he had condemned that work, 
not only when it was finished, but at every sue 
cessive stage of progress from the very begin 
Clay, the 


ar liberately ignored his warnings. All in all it 


ning, and that contractor, had 


Was a very disagreeable oceasion, 
Clay, 


going their way. 


except to 
Knott and Sapp, who saw things 
Allen very 
to know where he stood, and whether the board 
back 


were 


were 
properly wanted 
Was going to respect his decisions and 
them up, or not. Oh, of course, they 


backing him up, they said, but first they wanted 





THE BIGGER THE FOUNDATION THE LARGER THE 


FOOT AREA IT WILL ACCOMMODATE, 


tf vet at the facts! so one dees a) Vos hade, 


and no defeets were corrected for a till lonwer 


flmie to come 
Shortly after this meeting came 
ft Allen's influence with the 


ized he had 


inother test 
board. Clay real 
gnlned nu ovietory, anid heceume more 


independent and insolent than ever, so that 
Allen’s authority seemed to be quite at an end. 
Now Allen had warned Clay 


puaist that it the delays and delnaguenes Con 
tinued he 


repe itedly in the 


would Certiry aecordingly to the 


board and thie board would then have powell 


under thie contract to dischare hi rn ind hire 


some other contractor to finish the work at his 
expense, Ilis patience exhausted, Allen gave 
final warnine to Clay, and this being disr 
garded, he formally certitied to the faets and 


advised the board to tale aetion pore mptls if 


they wished the WOTTKS finn Properly ol 


within a reasonable time. Tle was eareful to 


} 


Sav, also, that if the hoard elected to retain Clay 


as the contractor, the board must assume. thi 
responsibility for the results 


The board did not like this. The 


felt if would bye 


members 


pleasant to have awhnother Con 


tractor, but they did not want a t1 ble witl 
Clav or his backers Phev had eeling that 
Allen should have ded su situation 
somehow, with or without their le Dp (‘lav’s 
backers, Knott and Sapp, didn’t like t. either. 
They knew it would cost considerable mone 


to fix the job up right, and that if a good con 
tractor took hold of it. it was likelw to 
out of their own pockets 
price was very We oas evervbod 
beginning, and thev had taken the risk. of 
endors ne the contractor bond ‘ thev got 
the board, Without eA trouble, to lgnore Allen’s 


suggestion and adopt another 


Schley 

This scheme was to ret nm (4 ~s the non 
nal contractor, but ft seep) tim | thie TG 
ground and let Kuott d Sapp run the bh as 
his avents | r promises el made « eri 
correction I tie detects OOpPer ! vit 
Allen, and the prompt completion of the 
So Clay at last taded from the a ind gave 
Way to the p te id promising \Iy Sapp. 
theneetorth, had persona management of he 
job. We shall see, presentiv, how his) promise 
were carried out 

| have reftraied | nh] l he 1 hits 
Inorals, since Most Of them have been by 
aus Wwe Welt oly’. It Is @nls ! t “Pe Where 
Allen made mistakes, and where he ‘ 
rather than unfortunate I | lads = Ss miueh 
easier than fores yinit 

No architect (to app r principle ‘ 
more) should dare to accept the respomsib 
Ol supervising a bu lding operation, witho 
complete and unhampered authority to enfores 
the terms of the contract It his authorit “ 
abridged, or he Is hampered 1! The eXereise ¢ 
it, he sho ld Promptly a id tor his own protec 
tion withdraw ; ror that w prove easter than 
to tuke the CONSE UCTIC?S No seho board, em 
ploying ih architect, shi a chur to deprive 
him, by action or word, of th power by which 
alone he is able to rende S se) ces under 


| 
Such ¢ rip) oOvVviInent 


Fo go further back, let snot ove Som 
other things et tine rehitect in re T thi 
bidder who has to be “backed.” [lis subeon 
tracts will usually prove to bye veaker and worst 
than he is Let the job go “out of na’? 44 
there is tound the better builder Beware oft 
the inspector who 1s Ippo ted by the board! 
He should be the employee of the arehiteet, but 


paid by the board Be ready for any 


eritieism: for if there Is room tor it. or not, 


it will surely come see that i spection = both 
reasonable and exacting. Beware of relaxing 
or changing, without due authoritv. anv. re 
quirement of the contract. And there are othe 


lessons still to learn 


(To ln come tole) 
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Business Executives of American Schools 


Secretaries, Clerks and Business Managers for Boards of Education. 


DR. JOHN H. BRISTOR 
Clerk, Board of Education 
Mansfield, Ohio 

The subject of this sketch serves the ceom- 
munity in a dual capacity. Ile is both sehool 
clerk and i practicing dentist. lle vives, how- 
ever, ample time to the management of the 
affairs of — the | svstem. Dr. 


hiusiness school 








JOHN H. BRISTOR, D.D.S 


Cle Board of Educatior 


Mansfield, Ohic 

connected with th dental 
he state and at the same time an 

rker in the cause of edueation 
ae ted a member of the board in 1907 
(it » VOurs ter was made the clerk of that 
(| Pha Scho) SVsteln las CXpere wed COT) 
vth during the period of his 


WILLIAM C. LANE 
Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education 
Canton, Ohio 


Mr. | ‘ s held his present position since 
105. Cunton. then. had population of 51,000, 
‘ present population is over LOO.O00, 


Phi ell ‘ AAs med his thee there Wis Olle 


ad Twelve crade school buildings. 


| ere ere oo pup Is and 1635 te veh rs. At 


ent time Canton has 32.) school build 











| i f th Board of Edueatior 
Ca t Ohi 
( | hile ine hig! schon ~ with i 
nder coustruction Last 
)} IS.) = en ed and beded 


During his 


ottice, M r. 


under tive boards and 


term of Lane has 


served three superin- 
tendents. He has been active in helping formu- 
late the school building and expansion program 
of the city, and has made an extended study of 


He is 


considered an authority on these subjects by 


school financing and sehool bond issues. 


Cantonians. 

Mr. Lane is a native of Cineinnati, and was 
for some years emploved there by the federal 
post-office department, serving in many lines of 
the post-office work, and for the last four years 
of this service having charge of one of the 
branch offices in that city. Ile came to Canton 
in 1901, to accept a position with The Aultman 
Company, at that time one of Canton’s leading 
manufacturing establishments. Ile had charge 
of the shipping and supply department of this 
COMpany, 

Since coming to Canton, Mr. Lane has been 
active in all civic movements. Ile is an active 
member of the Canton Chamber of Commerce, 
the Canton Playgrounds’ Association, the Amer 
ican Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., the Masonie and 
Odd Fellows lodges. During the period of the 
world war, he was an active worker in the vari 
ous campaigns held for the sale of liberty bonds 
and tor the raising of funds for the war relief 
work. 

EMMET SCOTT 
Secretary, Board of Education 
La Porte, Indiana 

Mr. Scott is a comparatively new man in the 
fie ld Of secre tarial Service, ar came to the work 
in Mav, 1923, but he 


equipment tor the 


came with a splendid 
task. Lk is a grad iute of 
the University of Miehigan and has had varied 


experrence mb COMIMeErce and Industry. 








EMMET SCOT 
Secretary of the Board of Educatior 
La Porte Ind 
Ile is a progressive tvpe of « tizen who be 
eves that service Lyi the Cus of edueatior 
constitutes a substantial contribution to the 


oOvTess 


HAROLD S. LA POLT 


Clerk, Board of Education 
Middletown, New York 


In addition to being one of the 
not the voungest, school bo 
York State, Harold S. La Polt,:> clerk of the 
hoard of education of Middletown, N Y., has 
the distinction of having brought into the treas 
irv of his citv during the first vear of service 
more than four times his total salary, and this 


amount withe It EXpellse fo the taxpayers ot his 
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This 24-year-old board secretary left the city 
editor’s desk of one of the Middletown daily 
newspapers to become secretary to all of the 
boards of the city. He found that non-resident 
tuition rates charged were far less than the 
cost to the city, and recommended an increase. 
Figures show that the increase, to equal the 














HAROLD 8S. LA POLT, 
Clerk, Board of Education, 
Middletown, N. Y 
cost to the eity, will bring into the City treas 
ury over $9,300 more than has ever before been 
received for tuition, 

Mr. La Polt) was appointed secretary of the 
half dozen city boards on July Ist, 1923. In 
addition to being secretary to the board of edu 
cation, he is clerk of the common council and 
hoard of health, and collector of water depart- 
ment revenues lis ottice does the board of 
education accounting as well as conducting the 
board’s correspondence, and playing an import- 
ant part in its business management. 

M. W. SCHRAMM 
Clerk-Treasurer, Board of Education 
Kenmore, Ohio 

Mr. Schramm not only fills the position of 
business executive but serves also as secretary 


to the superintendent. Ile has behind him an 

















M. W. SCHRAMM 
Clerk-Treasurer of the Board 
Kenmore, Ohio 


Education, 


exXperlence ~ il instructor and as an office 
workel ae came, theretore, to his present 
position tour years ago with ample equipment 
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Janitorial-Engineering Service 


II - Rules and Regulations vs. Training and Knowledge 


George F. Womrath, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business Affairs, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


the United 
States properly janitored and engineered ¢ 
They 
Why? 


The 


Are the publie schoolhouses of 
are not! 


“turn-over” every year in the janitor 


engineer department of a publie school system 
is very large. Many new, untried men are 
constantly being added to the foree of em 
ployees. Many of these men have never been 
inside a schoolhouse, even in their youth. Few 
of them have any voeation. Most of them are 
just looking for a “job,” applying to the board 


of education for work simply because its ottice 


happens to be next door to the last place at 
which they applied and were turned away 
Many of these men are willing and industrious, 
but totally lacking in the kind of training 
which %& required to make ace ptable and eth 
cient schoolhouse employees. Even with sucl 
valuable assets to their credit as are willing 


ness and industry, not every one of these appli 


eants has in him the ‘makings” of a good 


janitor or engineer. 
To his 


house employee needs technical 


1 1 


TOOT 
and 
The 


dire etions. 


discharge duties properly, a 
knowledge 
training, and a lot ot practical experi nee, 
idea that a few 


accompanied by 


old fashioned verbal 


an elaborate set ol printed 


rules and regulations, coupled with the admoni 


‘vo to it” will, by hol 


tion to 


Z some kind of hokus 
pokus, instantly transtorm one ot these 
untrained workmen into an efficient schoolhouse 
janitor or engineer, is pure nonsense What 


really happens in nine cases out of ten 
stated by Mrs. Ilelen ©. Putnam, commenting 
upon the janitors’ rules and regulations of oi 
of the foremost cities ! the United States 
“While it was provided that stairs and passage 
ways be swept daily, and the rooms twice a 
week, in over half the schools, the halls were 
swept only twice a week instead of daily, in twe 
it Was done but onee a wee! and n one on 


once a month. Classrooms, entries, stairs, rails 


and furnishings were to by d isted every 


morn 
ing; but it was found that classrooms wer 
dusted less often than once a week by ele lt 
janitors, only twice a week b SO, daily by 
teachers or pupils or janitors in 52 schools, and 
daily by janitors according to the rules in only 


studied. There Was a 


woodwork 


schools 


13 of the 
rule that 
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desks, seats and be cleaned 


whenever. necessary. Twenty-one janitors 


thought. that it was never necessary, and had 
never done it; 24 had done it one ifteen had 
done it rarely; 21 did it occasionally; twelve, 
twice a year; ten, oftener; while in 60 schools 
all such cleaning was done in the long vaea 
tions.” 


In the cits ot Minneapolis the board ot edu 
cation has adopted the commendabl 
little of 
and money as possible, thi 
of 


ployment by placing every man who becomes 


method of 
effort, 


innate qualitice itions 


with as loss time, 


discovering, 


all applicants for janitorial-engineering em 


prospective employee in an auxiliary training 
school for one month, under expert house 

keepers and engineers. If within thirty days 
he shows a marked unfitness either as a janitor 


board 
on 
On the other hand, 


or as an engineer, he is dismissed and the 


Is saved the 


cost of carrying indefinitely its 


payroll an unfit employee. 


if within thirty days he shows a marked te 

deney to grasp and understand the duties re 
quired of a si janitor-engineer, he is put 
on the permanent roll and transferred from 


the auxiliary tral school and given a per 


manent position in a school bu lding LiTh¢ 


competent head-man, and thereafter required t 
attend the regular training sch viii Is 
Opn rated ror all janitor d ( ! r 

( mmpulsors “tt ndane s req red tiie rd 
in order that the emp! vee m ied re further 
training and knowledge in the duti his p 

fession. While this method of selectio nd 
elimination has eost the hoard ot edueat NH l 


few hundreds of dollars, it has saved the eit 
many thousands of dollars by avoiding the plac 
ing of incompetent employees ! pavro] 
The cost of incompetent janitors and engineers 


is not alone in the salary paid them, but in the 


inferior and small 


by them. 


mount of work pert 


of the s 


prope r SChOo 


( ne 
way of 


lamentable lack of “know how” on the part of 


the vast majority of p 


who have eharge 0 this service ey 


Clas 
look upon it from the nan ewp t ot 


merely requiring 


2 ridancs 


ind eng 


and rit {’ 


neers 


services 


formed 
personal 
form results throughout thi c svsten \ 
to “rules 
1 inguage and reasonal d ai 
cleanliness and orderliness cGa vrite 
hiterature, lo see 1 it these l Cs nia 
ur entoreed, and ft 
actually obtained. is a horse of a difl 


Neither supe. 


} ntendents nor janitors cai 4 


SChootls Clean with 


wou Ou ind ise Thre 


Putn in 


After 


janitorial service, or : ell written set of rules 


reading ; sfrohlyg orded irl ( 


and regulations, how often it is happened t 


in writing to a colleague in a distant city for 


further information, 


to how cert un work Ss actu: VY carries 


the return mail brings a 


printed janitors’ rules 


simply state on the 


printed that cer 


formed, 


either 


as to the pualltv of Work te @ perio ed 


i qu 
or the method ot 


Perhaps, we vo a little Turthe a, 


enthusiasm and desir to ( : ( I e tine 


results which We uve bee ed r CV e ( 


being secured in other places re it these 


ide il rules and re lat lis, Wé io l I ade} 


time and mone t) 


ol inspection” and “a eT 


mendously disillusioned = b 
ideal jauitor-enginee) servi 0 pap 
a nicely worded printed b 


we 


ot 


expected to tind Wis Sorte rie it. thre hie id 
the 


janitorial-engineering SCTy 1c 
well qualified to carry out 


regulations which had been set 


skill. Instead wi | ad 


literary 


charge of the janitors 
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indo 


matte 


tl 


if 


k1 


5 mdit on 


1 even 


WW 


l 


\ 


shade I 


ig his time and at 
] 


ery little about the aetual 
the schools under his 
about the administration 
eer service, and often 
supervisol The printed 


ork, Well 


indows, 


dw 
t } 
an W 
Be 2 
neat 


1\ iniformed 


find immaculately 
as 


tly mn ‘int Link d 1hit 


eared inn 
Ti rfe (* 
orderly and well 
school 

prop 
ot 


1 so on, and every 
nt, well-informed, 
CTew 


performing their duties 


ind etheiently 
it did ‘ nd? Janitors and engi 
vere ~ pS ina unkempt in person 
3 ad vs which were filthy Prom 
m Dirt evrimy floors. Desks 
PLOLUSE dl ip with chewing 
nd d t\ urniture Smoky 
$s, Kee} it much otf the day 
eas engin rooms. Boiler 
T ( caiuist nd ishes R Cs 
plent ever enforced | 
yy } 0 red hy thre Cl 
+ t riil 
( i l Wi thie 
rae scvTnne rhprie 1 Lilie Vel 
5 7 \s ) 
notices { ‘ dis neat 
r } there ( eeds rowlh 
dl ( dsrubbistl 
bou \. ‘ thie t door 
Mot | ' ( Does th 
) ‘ ( | 2Wwee 
1 atti Pha 
d | d class 
( } | ePSTK 
‘ 
( ( ey ele | 
Y older 3 
‘ ( ed / Are hie 
I di ( 
7 \ dows el d 
ed ht pos ‘ Are the 
( I ha ( re the 
ced, torn, dirt id er streaked / 
irds ore stead I k?¢ Are 
ra tilled with chalk dust? Is th 
n black and dirty, or is it white as 
as clean oul Wh home parlor 
talKl i. the ? i rf 4 m which 
id =} be kerf iS lmmae ite as a 
Is the « e room oily and greasy, 
Hoor eleatr nd the engine parts 
itire equipmel! ~ shed and glitter 
hie nitors d engineers we 
nd their | lies na « thes elean am 
re the ( CSs, irless, dirty l 
appar d py hualnce witl Sus 
showing d mouths | tilled ith 
\re tl dit streaked, wate 
nad pet l l rt tine elean a d 
Is the dworl espe ti tiie 
do rs, te ( Stall doo Chair Talis, 
e d nial Sis] nver-marked and 


+? 
Cl 
~ 
hy 
lial 
l 


( dition possible t 
st | mphatieally, ves! 
( eS These ( miditions 
conditions are not only 
ild be demanded | thi 
d ndamental for 

( east in order t 

| 1 Of pubile 





rn aes 
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How May a High School Principal of a Medium 
Sized High School Improve the Instruction by 


Means of Tests and Measurements? 
B. F. Miller, Principal, Ellsworth, Kansas. 


dav of etheienes experts in 
ind industry, thi 
thinking patrons are asking why 


school 


medium 3] A d 


S day of ne inting school eosts, 
when 
some of our procedure, it is for 


thre principal oy thr 


to t e detinite steps toward the cheeking of 
rie t ods and materials ol teachine ised Im our 
ehools, In Kansas we have little to sav about 
he textbooks t by ised, Wi are sometime “ 
i ted hs the state or district mn Amount of 

lable funds, but we are under no restrie 
tions vs to the ethicieney with which we handle 


" 1 1 
hy vty SCHOOL CLASSES 


lt CTCU SE d 


three Ways 


efiicieney will manifest itself in 


through a quantity of 


i given quality, an equal quantity 


better quality, or an equal quality and quantity 


time. 


CSS CX] naditure of 


I] Ww may we instruetion / The re 


Mnprove 


mal vays, but the one most modern, the 
‘ +} thre hyy dest ind best poss bilities Is 
chee » the teacher and assisting her by ise 
Sible vav of tests ind measurements. 
be the ] rpose if this paper to point 
w of the more practical ways for use 1 
medium sized high school of from 200. to 500 
f Hie! 
ha <4 ests Tor placement in ¢ irses It 
ess true that little real basis exists fon 
tr rKkilng ff of mar spans of | 
() re necessary fi certain jobs, trad 
‘ . et it is equa true that in 
, e ean make some eneral el 
Different studies | e sh 1 these 
| ‘ ‘ =f. | ‘ a l Lcle ret 
( Arm) A pl tes mi have Lent 
} t rie ( , aon } a1 f I them ~ 
! r res ts \ etter ¢ t} d 
( Mads vel 
‘ ake if l ed aittere ct eXIsts bet een 
{ t Lies OT ¢ dre L the ns er 
d those of the professional class 
Placing Students in Courses 
extent, then, that the above is true, if 
! means | ( (CTICE tt S pre 
(| | Tlie Cul I pl perry 
‘ | T V¢ ‘ ] dy ‘ ( thy =] 
TK sch na a hg cy ie 
Qe ¢ Ry | ‘ ! S thre 
tile it w d hardly be advisable fon 
1 ‘ tiie ( eu ( rs ! I 
| ‘ Ipper q reiie qd not rea a] 
t | mned oO Take SOvTa ae Uri \\ 
might ( by 14 sed take s 
ring nore ment etl 1 SOT 
t | @ more uture 
\ { din the 
p taking the coll com ran 
! r hose | fer ¢ ls 
es The mean seore trom ( 
is Vil ! @l tl tiie 
| | } v oy t ? t } 
\ reports tl idents d ed in 
‘ . res 
Stanford Re te 
did 1 1 f 
‘ ‘| “al ! 
thi +] ££ ‘ are 1 TY 
r ty ) ‘ t thre ‘ 
‘ some SCS d tew 
el I DD re I r ( 
a“) 1] ‘ 
fetiy ‘ 


. 


Prognost e tests are occasionally used to fore 
individual in a 
better stand 


handled. 


howeve r. outside the languages, the 


east thre probabl SUCCESS of an 


= ibject As 


work ean be 


become 
still 


these 


Piven 
ardized, the better 
At present, 


accuraey of these tests is questioned and until 


such a time as thev are accepted as standard, 
we shall have to use them with great care and 
considerable laxity, in the forming of anv gen 


eral or evel specitic conclusions. 


Grouping Students 
A second and rather common use of tests and 
measurements is that of grouping sections of 
’ scores in mental tests and 
these find 
This 


number 


result of 


Classes HS oH 


educational tests, or of eombining 


ines with teachers’ estimates of ability. 
grouping is possibl only in a limited 
of classes in a high school of two hundred, but 
as the enrollment increases the opportunity for 


SCCTIOUID® IMNCreases, 


If we grant the possibility of forming a satis 


factory program, the next consideration must be 
n re ird to the use to be made of the grouping 

to bility sections. Burtt, Chassell and 
Hate] no ai earefu controlled experiment, 
imply that the big problem les, not in the 
differentiation itself, but in the adjustment of 

e curriculum and of the classroom practices 
ifter differentiation has taken place. 


“usses i sections on the basis of 


Dividing ¢ 


mental ability should make possible an adapta 

I it the tech iq ie of teaching according to 
needs in groups. It does not insure this, how 
ever. dl eas the « ss is in the hands of a 
good teacher, results w be practically value 


/ 
_ 


idvie and help, Way be 


ible to 1 e it funetion satisfactorily with the 
med cre enehe lt = assumed to be a fact 
I t I ed the group, the more detailed 
<planat 1h Wyktist i and the longer the time 
sed in di must be. It is up to the principal 
see that this differentiation is made. 
su a t classes should also make 
Hoss e ad | t ! f material according to 
he need of the group. Bright pupils must be 
olye eithe 1 more comprehensive treatment 
the same subject or else more material of a 
ditfterent | d and from a different field. In 
mal schools the brighter group are allowed to 
< e subjects and thus either graduate in 
shorter time or accumulate more points. | 
| ! elle ! Vil Pretty students to 
( n less than four years; for 
the erage high sehool has plenty of valuable 
miatel for stuay ind the average st ident is 
not muture ¢ vh to leave home and attend 
( ( l ‘ ihe ! three years. 
The est starting polmt tor beginning this 
dl not « . the English department. 
They are ily the largest groups and Eng 
sh ability s vs about the best correlation 
With tests The d ons here made, then, will 
ad ! ( equired work for the same 
l ‘ ~ ‘ te | I ~ ‘ 
be | t ecded, and hence the dl 
l t in operated im many of the 
elon e subse ! ( Tt el ft the medium 
s1Z0d 
Class Objectives 
A t d | e tor test ewasul 
hi eaching « ectives 
{) 1 eeds nm our high sel s 
im thee rades that of 
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“Vou 


some kind. 


cational Research for June, 1924, says: 


cannot get along without norms of 


To do so is to work without chart or compass 
or guiding star. In reality we do no such 
thing. We have standards—we all use them. 


The 


standards; but 


and no 
and bad 
indefinite 


issue is not between standards 


rather between 


good 


standards, or definite standards and 
standards.” 

Sinee standard objectives are mostly lacking 
and but partially practical where worked out, 
it is up to each individual teacher to make 
some tests of her own, having previously worked 
out definite objectives, to see how she is pro 
gressing in her teaching. 
tests 


practical and suecessful in diagnosis 


In many subjects a teacher can make 
which are 
of instruction. They are not standard, and 
hence cannot be used for comparison with other 
schools, but they can be made very valuable for 
a teacher’s own class. 

A diagnostie test should 


fits. It will show the teacher the weak points 


result in two bene- 
of all the class which are also probably her weak 
points in instruction, and it will show the weak- 
This latter fact 
can only result in showing the teacher the need 


ness of each individual pupil. 


Just how this can be 
The 


way is probably to give extra help during some 


of individual instruction. 


given is, indeed, a question. commonest 


vacant period or after school. This will prob- 
ably continue until we solve more successfully 
the discipline question in the average class. 
Superintendent Washburne says that individ- 
ual instruction will solve the discipline ques 
tion. Actual practice by an entire faculty will, 
doubtless, something of what Superin- 
Washburne believes it will. I think, at 
least, that if the discipline problem is made no 


will, at the better the 


bring 
tendent 


worse we same time, 


instruction. 
minute a particular 


Suppose we study for a 


subject, algebra, in a class just 
of signs. We w 
work in addition and subtraction of easy alge 
the teacher 


learning the use 
ill assume that after a week of 
wishes to find the 
her teaching and to find the weak 
and locate their trouble. She will 
include all the different 


possibilities for mistakes in working with signs. 


braie | lantities, 
weakness 1hh 
ndivid ials 


make a test which will 


She may also prepare a small chart which will 


show these same things which would probably 


include plus-plus operations, minus-minus, and 


minus-plus, Qn one axis she 


other the 


along W ith otners 


] 


puplis 


mist ike =. She 


puts the and on the 


possible 


records the mistakes made in the 


test on this chart, and can soon locate the main 
difficulties and the 
viduals are 


f drill a 


indi 
After a few davs 


riven. If all or 


class which 


points at 
} iving trouble. 


similar Test Cull be 


nearly all have solved the problems correctly, 
the class is ready to pass On. Suppose, how 
ever, that the class still shows several who are 
making many mistakes; what is to be done/ 
Kvidently some individual instruction is neces 


sary for the members who cannot vet ust 


correctly Cannot pass on to the next division of 


work, The other part of the class needs no 
more di In the light of modern methods the 
thine to be done s to give those who are 
ityle more dvanced vork and hold those for 
more di the signs who need that drill. 
Qniv a skill teacher can do this successfully 
at first, but practice and diligent study will 
rk wonders, eve with a medioere teaches 
Failures and Teachers’ Marks 
WI do some students fall so far short of 
the objectives of any course that they fail? G 
A. Feingold, of the Hartford high school, be 
eves tl s experiments show but two ye 
rai cust ot I lure; V1Z., lack ot abilit d 
‘ i tort The former he fou ea 
chon e prevale tL cause in t ‘ S808, 
lie tl itter Was more « ‘ ipper, 
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although there was considerabl verlapping 
records, il 


which of 


the cause Is quite che fl 


By consulting intelligence — test 


teacher may, in many cases, sec these 
causes is operating. If 
nite, she may handle it with a positiveness that 
will secure much better work and in many cases 
failure. It effort 
tried 


avoid ultimate class lack of 
be the 


until a 


incentives be 
located. If 
ability, let extra help, thoughtful consideration 


cause, let various 


lack ot 


successful one is 
and the development of 


tried. 


a spirit of contidence be 


That teachers’ marks do not agree with inte 


SCOreSs Ill all 


shown by 
from 214 cases 


found a pos 


ligence test Cases Wis 
the results of correlations made 

in the Ellsworth high school. We 
tive correlation of .61 + O34. The compara 
tively low correlation is explained by two main 
facts, | believe. Quite a number of boys in the 
upper classes do not work up to their capacities. 


The author could cite a number of cases of this 


nature, We were able, hh SOMME CuSO, by indi 
vidual conferences with these boys, to show 
them how they were falling below their possi 


bilities and to get better work. I think this is 


a field in which we will be able to do more du 
ing the coming year 

The second explanation ot 
relation is that the judgments of teachers are 
faulty. 


this is ditheult to determine. 


sometimes Just how much is due to 


Pome teachers’ 


marks showed couside rable highes corre] ition 


than those of others English showed — the 


highest, but was this due to better judgment of 
the teacher or to the fact that most intelligenes 
tests are better measures of English than any 


hand sub 


this Was 


one other ability? The teachers in 


jects had the lowest correlation, but 


aiso to be expected ~ Vi ire hot able te 


formulate any definite echurges agallist thie 


teachers. 


Miller suggests a practl eneme Tor st 
ing the correlation of any class or group 


give it below 





Pupils who fall 
in this section are 


Pupils who fall 
in this section are 


D in the upper half in the upper half 

¥ of the class in in- in both intelli 

La. telligence but in gence and school 
the lower half in marks. 


school marks. 





Pupils who fall 
in this section are 


Pupils who fall 
in this section are 


Intelligence Score 














in the lower half in the lower half 

in * both _ intelli- in intelligenee and 

gence and school in the upper half 

marks. in school marks. 
School Marks (axis) 


Comparisons Which Are Dangerous 
A fourth use of tests 3 


with other sehools 


to minke COM PArisols 


regarding the work done as 
shown by the results. Phis 
fully handled, 


may hot he 


Hitist ly 


very care 


however: for thy COMparisous 


fair. In order to be of much value 


the comparisons must be ornare with sehools 


similar in size, type, class of students, kind of 


supervision, and content of courses. If, tor the 


purposes of comparison, st indards of 


Inknown 


schools are used, if vil iM Well f tind SOT 
in which the median is slightly higher in ordet 
to make a higher standard for competition 
School spirit mav be used to yet individ lais 


below their own school median to try to raise 


their score to that point, while the more bn 


liant may be enjoined to help raise the stand 


ards of those who are naturally slowe) 
Another practica e of 


thie nt and 


tests is for thre pu 


pose of judging <1 indard ot 
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individual “us 
he can do hie 
method is to work out the A. (). 


qualits ol work 


compared vith what eormmon 


in each of. the 


subjects in whiel stundard tests ure avallable. 
Vers probab \ thie se will show thiut the person 
with the gprenatest ability is not working us hard 


and ICCOMpP lishing as muecl Ih ratio with his 


abilits 


is the person of lower mentality. The 
bright <1 ident ean reach our goals with eom 


parative Crist vhile the dullard iust plod long 
some wav to give 


and hard When We tind rN 


recognition to the one with the high A. Q). we 


have rone a tong wav tow ind tnaking our 
educat more demoeractic Phe very fact 
thiat i tudent knows he stands high in one 
mental q ality. nut least. w ll be of vrent ince 
tive to him It will not be necessary for us to 
sav exactiv hoy the <A. (). is determined, but 
some recognition on the pup *s report card is 
certains idvisable, or vil hye Hs SOOT US Ol 


technigq le Is pM rfected 


Four steps dete ring the 


A. Q. 


are HecessaLly ll 


First, get the 


raw secores Ol a standard 
intelligence test, o1 subject tests and the child’s 
echronolomieal ag Seeond. reduce to quotients 


by dividing nye and SCOres bys respective class 


medians in each Third, reduce the quotients to 
I. q). and fk () by dividing th oh by the age 
quotient. Fourth, divide the KE. Q. of each 
pupil by the | {) and the resulting quotie) 
will be the A. Q 

Summary The on DOsSSTD es f se ot 
tests and meas ement mpl ‘ ents { 4) 
struct l ir'¢ 

1. For placement rs 

| r sectiol SSCs ! Is 

, | I Measuring ( SLCCeSSs I ( ne 
class objectives 

! For comparisol dl tot w doe 
| CLASS he = i 1 
side the sche 

’ leon loing eC oan t | dard 
qualit { rk done | 1s ( 


to what he could d 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PREPARATION 
FOR THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Barton Morgan, Ames, lowa 


The superintendent of the village or conse 
dated school should prepare more earefully for 
the meeting of his board if he is to rise from 
the posit Ol at he id te acl @) to that of} chic f 
administrat ve otheer his school system. he 
powers and duties of the iperintendent are 
delegated by the bonre rather than detined Lys 
the statutes in most of our states, therefore, he 
should rake Isc Of evel Opport nity to ean 
thre Coy) ticle ee of tis board, ae should mile 
caretul preparation tor the board’s formal meet 
ngs. Phe following suggestions should prove 
helpful 

l I) to learh as s 1) He the per 
sonal traits nid speclal diterests of ¢ ich mem 
ber of the board 

A (ret dvane nhormmatwy thie new 
business which the board to consider and be 
prepared to give helpful suggestions. 

3. Ilave <t of requests you have to pre 
sent to the board Be sure they are of majo 
lMportanc d be prepared to present them in 
a minimum amount of time Ilave your ap 
proach and attack well planned. Be able te 
produce hovical and cle 1riite il ments ) back 


Vou! requests. 


t. Be prepared to start the board off in good 
humor by telling a story; relating a humorous 
incident: or in any other wav that may seem 
fitting Phe same proce dure is to be reeom 
mended vhen unnecessary friction seems to be 


develop during the meeting. 


ouide rather than a dictator. Be 


hoard 


which pertain to the 


. Keep thie posted on all) events, 
especially those 


of the board 


friction with patrons. 


funetions 


and those which might develop 


7. It is often a good plan to have individual 


conterences with members of the board concern 
ing things which you wish them to consider. 
8, Never criticize one board member to an 
other. Be free to give the board eredit for al} 
Leave the first i 


things they do. person singular 


pronoun out of vour professional voeabulary. 


%. Study the methods 


ised by Thre best. sales 
dds in selling the 


Be bu 


men. schoo] 


Apply these meth 


to the board. rather 


school 
than dramatie. 
10. Develop and us 


There may be other faetors even more im 


portant than these: but, if these te ire Care 
fully considered, it will give the average \ 
lage Supe rintendent a big lift 

The tis thordin ition bre ivhit ti hight hye re 
should serve as a eaution that the teache) s 


not observing the ethies that must control. and 


that a wilful violation in on stenne mas 
indicate a rene) lek f ethieal standards. No 
self-respecting: te el ! tice to herself 
and to her protess . jenore these standards 
Neithe r eu 1 member { | { ed en 
fion, Consistent vitl = trices ‘ ; rage prac 
the school svste Mm 


IS VISITING SCHOOL A PART OF THE 
OFFICIAL DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS? 
James Whiteomb Riles ! ‘ { | 


\ Yr 
f Poecmis, thas iid Tt thre aert ( 
agement ! rhiktiad Lyra - de) 
friend] SO ) eve 1) ~ 
t ( } de) t ’ F rhe ( ( thie 
district , , 
s!th ir ot dl ‘ ( 

In a ‘ ; 
super t ar t ( en 
ind then ot , os e, the 
tena el some 
one W 7 bye 1 a 
CoustTriuet ( it ! ‘ 
rer ‘ 
have Exe ed tl ( 1 
PLN thy tT ( ( ! Krie 
that their pres e not ent adhe 
il Clie ( ( ‘ dl 
lspiratye t iK pry ~ ( ( 

It’s n I ) ( Hel 
evel et \ } | f 1 He else 
bye ile teal ( ire 
dl hy 

I i¢ ( l ( ( a | \ 
the COM pa | l ! | Ve is 
pupils. And, espe do the ‘ istutit 
cooperat ! 1! th ~( l ed to 
rive them « ( nd advice 

Nel! “4 t ral ( pec \ 1 ( { wes 
nd rural districts \ a \ y if 
they \ ild visit the s reaquent ind not 
put off visiting sehool uw hat da hen the 
eall t ray bout son ’ eeded « pment, 
thie drop t tine ~s l Ton Tew 
lll Té re rricatte | rtes thay 
nial a lu Fra 
Young lai 

Supt. C. C. Hughes of Sacramento, Calif., 
has prepared a new rule for adoption by the 
board, which would forbid the discussion of 


political subjects in the schools. The 
follows. “Teachers and pring ipals of the 
schools shall not allow taking of straw ballots 
for individual candidates seeking election to any 
office. They shall refrain 
tion of candidates. Social science 
talk on the fundamentals of the 

city and county 


rule is as 


from personal met 
teachers may 
national, state, 


government partially, and 


allow the students.” 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE THEODORE POTTER FRESH AIR SCHOOL ON 
TOP, KITCHEN; MIDDLE, DISPENSARY: BOTTOM, A GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW ARSENAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL GROUNDS 
POTTER OPEN AIR SCHOO! INDIANAPOLIS, IND INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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SCHOO!I AT CHRISTIANA, DELAWARE Guilbert & Betelle Architects, Newark, N. J 
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CHOOL AT ODESSA, DELAWARE Guilbert & Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J 
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IN SCHOOL AT CHRISTIANA, DELAWARE (See exterior over-leaf.) 
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COMMODORE MacDONOUGH SCHOOL, NEAR ST. GEORGES, NEW CASTLE COUNTY, DELAWARE 
Erected with the aid of the funds of the Delaware School Auxiliary Association 


(See Pages 47-48.) 
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ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


W. W. Myers, Supervising Architect 
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BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS J. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Boston, Mas 





PLAN FOR FILING DATA ON SCHOOL 62-3 Accessories. 371.62-2 Instruction. (Not less than 50% ) 
ARCHITECTURE .62-4 Stairs and Corridors. .§62-21 Academic. 
The problem of filing data on school architec- 62-5 Vertical Flues, Ducts. -21 ¢ Civics. 
ture under a systematic plan of classification has 62-6 Construction. ol ct Classrooms (Grades). 
been worked out by Mr. Melville Dewey, author 62-7 Lighting. 21d Drawing. 
ie Dewey decimal system of library classifica 62-8 Heating and Ventilation. 21h Hygiene. 
The work was done at the request of M1 63 Furnishing and Decoration. 21 k Kindergarten. 
Frank Irvine Cooper of Boston, chairman of the 57 1.62-1 Administration. (Not over 16% ) 21 1 Languages. 
N. I \. Committee on the Standardization of 62-11 Committee. 21 ma Mathematics. 
Schoolhou Planning and Construction. It is 62-12 Superintendent 21 mt Manual Training. 
litable for use lt an. public on colleve library, 62-13 Day P) ncipal. 21 mu Mus Cc. 
oO} hool board office. 02-14 Night Principal. 21 n Nature Study. 
71.6 School Premises and Equipment. 32-15 Secretary. 21 p Physiology. 
61 Girounds. Site. 1b Teachers. 21 peg Physical Geography. 
2 Buildings. 62-17 Medical. 21 s Sciences 
2-1] Administration. 62-18 Enginee 21 st Study. 
62-2 Instruction. 62-19 Janitor. 62-22 Laboratories. 
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BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS J}. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Boston, Mas 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, FITCHBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
FITCHBURG, MASS 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, FITCHBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! FITCHBURG, MASS 
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rHIRD FLOOR PLAN, FITCHBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
le FITCHBURG, MASS 
J. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Bost M 
BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, FITCHBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MAS 
-22 a Aquarik 23 bu Business. 24 b Book Binding. 
-22 bi Biological. 23 e Elocution. 24 ¢ Clay Modeling. 
‘ -22 bo Botanical 23 zg Geography. 24d Drawing. 
4 -22 ¢ Cnemica! 23 | Law. 24 dm Dress Making. 
1 -22 e Electrical. 23 ma Manicuring. 24 e Electrical Constructioi 
-22 | Lecture. 23 m Millinery. 24 f Foundry. 
1 -22 p Physical. 23 p Painting. 24 fs Forge Shop. 
f -22 z Zoological. 23 pd Poster Designing. 24 ms Machine Shop 
; .62-23 Commercial Activiti 62-24 Industrial Activities. 24 p Printing. 
th 23 a Arithmetic. 24a Automobile. 24 pm Pattern Making 
23 ba 3anking. 24 a¢ Aeronautics 24 sm Shoe Making. 
-23 bo Bookkeeping 24 am Art Metal 24 sms Sheet Metal Sho, 
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Protecting School Property 


Frank Emerich. 


The problems of the schools, outside the 
classroom, are increasingly absorbing the atten- 
tion of school authorities. Among the foremost 
of these problems is that which concerns itself 
with the play hours and the playgrounds of the 
schools, and in the consideration of this par- 
ticular problem the safety factor for the chil- 
dren is, perhaps, the most considerable element. 
This, of course, is not the only factor involved, 
but it is a decidedly important one. 

This problem of the child’s safety must take 
into account factors of more 
importance, but it is generally conceded that 
the one primary consideration is restraining the 
child within the school playgrounds and the 
method to be utilized to do this. 


several or less 


In densely populated cities, this problem is 
of peculiar importance because street dangers 
are being multiplied many times almost over- 
night in these days of the crowding of city 
But, it is not alone in 
The 


motor vehicle has brought about so vast an in- 


streets with vehicles. 


the city streets that the problem is acute. 


crease in roadway travel generally that country 
roads and village streets are often almost as 
prolific of danger promise as city streets, and 
always offer a considerable hazard to the chil 
dren’s safety. 

Before the traffic problem became so acute 
today, it thought that 
playground supervision would afford all essen 


as it is was personal 
tial protection and that permanent restraining 
devices might not be necessary. This idea has 
been pretty well discarded, because obviously, 
number of pupils in the 


with the inereased 


schools; the more diverse character of the play 
ipparatus that is utilized, and the greater con- 
gestion of the roadways and streets adjacent to 
school property, it has become a physical impos 
sibility for personal supervision to effect the 
desired results. 


Besides, 


personal supervision is only practi 


eally feasible during school hours, when 
teachers may be assigned to this task. The 


ise of the school plant a use which is 


} 


constantly growing and which particularly 


laste tha 
school playgrounds are utilized to an enormous 
outside of school And, even if 
were possible to restrain the children by per- 


hours. 


sonal supervision at such times, the cost of 
doing so during the late afternoon and evening, 


when school has adjourned for the day, would be 


prohibitive. 


school playground—means that these 


Besides, personal supervision, no matter how 
carefully the task is performed, is necessarily 
imperfect. It requires a device of a mechanical 
character which may be constantly available to 
insure the best results. 

This means adequate fencing of school prop- 
erty. 

Many authorities are agreed upon the desir- 
ability of fencing school property. The proper 
type of fence obviously prevents the children 
from leaving the school grounds during play 
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periods, and, therefore, affords a safety element 
whose value cannot be overestimated. 

In our large cities, where there is a great 
volume of automobile traffic, it is particularly 
desirable to restrict the children to school 
grounds, but even in small cities and country 
districts this necessity is acute, because while 
traffic is not so great there, it is apt to be mov- 
ing much more rapidly, and, consequently, 
offers an almost equal threat of danger. It is 
also desirable that school property be fenced for 
a number of other reasons aside from the ele 
ment of safety. 

There is the question of economy to be con- 


sidered. A great deal has been said and written 




















THE ATTUCK SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MO., IS LOCATED ON TWO HEAVILY TRAVELLED HIGHWAYS. 




















THIS SCHOOL GROUND IN CINCINNATI ADJOINS 
DIRECTLY ON A ROADWAY. 








ENCE PROTECTS CHILDREN AND PASSERSBY 


‘ ho ting ee = Ghte - SS 


AND WINDOWS OF THE NEIGHBORING 


HOMES 


against the fencing of school property on the 
score of doubtful if this 
In the first place, 
there is no real economy which permits danger 
to the lives and bodies of the children. Con- 
sidered, upon the mere dollars and 
cents basis, the question arises as to whether 
damages 


economy, but it is 


argument will hold water. 


however, 


resultant children, 


due to the unfenced condition of school play- 


upon injuries to 
grounds, do not entail a larger expenditure in 
the long run than the erection of a proper re- 
straining device, such as a fence. 

While it is true that state laws are usually 
drawn in a boards 
from liability for injuries in or about the school 
fact that 
boards of 


manner to absolve school 


grounds, it is also a courts are in- 
liable 
on the theory that it is essential that every pos- 
taken to 
welfare of the 


creasingly holding education 


sible precaution be safeguard the 


physical children and against 


their possible injury. 
And whether there is legal liability or not, 
there can be no possible question of the moral 


obligation of boards to safeguard the 


schoo] 
children entrusted to their’ care. 

Hlowever, there is another element which 
when the : 
That is the 


apparatus. 


must be considered question ot 


economy is broached conservation 


1 playground This apparatus is 


coming nto use more and more in schoo and 
other public playgrounds It is costly It is 
highly desirable that t be protected. Y et. this 
cannot be done, except during school hours 


hen there is personal supervision, unless play 
grounds are adequat« fenced so that loafers. 
oiterers and malicious trespassers may not have 
aecess to these grounds at night. It has often 


there 3 a&@ Malicious destr iction 


happened that 


boys having a 


ot playgr und pre 
grudge against tne teacher, and much destruc 
tion by vandalism that seems to be prompted 


Continued on Page 120) 
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EDITORIAL 


DELAWARE’S APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEM OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The testimony which has been brought to the 
surface in recent years is to the effect that if 
America’s system of popular education presents 
any weak spots these are mainly found in the 
outstanding fact that educational opportunity 
is not equally distributed. The subject of school 
support has by no means been brought upon an 
equitable basis. Readjustments are still in 
order. 

It is needless to point to the fact that, on 
the whole, high standards have been attained 
and that the momentum which the schools en- 
joy at the present time is wholesome in charac- 
ter. But, it is equally apparent that the prob 
lem of the poor district as against the rich dis- 
trict, and the inadequacy of school plants as 
well as of their maintenance, still remain to be 
solved. 

Educators have not hesitated to bring the 
facts to the surface and to urge relief. Sut, 
circumstances have not always permitted them 
either to get at basic causes or to recommend 
When the question of 
adequate school support involves a revision of 


radical readjustments. 


a whole fiseal system the most courageous may 
pause. The ramifications may be so numerous 
and the conditions on the whole so complex that 
the task of securing relief may appear like a 
hopeless one. 

It nevertheless follows that if school support 
on the one hand is inadequate, and the present 
sources of taxation on the other are over- 
strained, new expedients must be sought. In 
other words, if the system of taxation employed 
is defective, then it also follows that correctives 
may be suggested. And those who propose re- 
Facts 
Rational 


lief must come prepared with a remedy. 
and figures must be demonstrated. 
expedients must be advanced. 

The state of Delaware has set an example in 
Its educational lead- 
ers have come forward with a school building 


just what is meant here. 


program that contemplates consideration of the 
entire state fiscal system. It goes to the very 
core of the taxation question. 

The forces that were enlisted in the cause 
found their best impulse in private initiative. 
The educational authorities had done their best, 
as this was done in other states, but the legis- 
Private initiative, how- 
ever, was not to be balked. 


lature became balky. 
Lt proceeded with 
patience, with circumspection and with method 
to lay bare all the conditions and their possi 
bilities, and propose the solution. 

The subject of taxation was considered as 
being basic to the proposition as a whole. The 
investigators traveled into the domain of state 
taxation and familiarized themselves with every 
phase of the same. They found that real prop- 
erty was bearing its full share of the tax bur- 
den, that the corporation tax could not wisely 
be raised, and that the personal property tax 
was a notorious failure. But there was the 
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income tax. 
strated its feasibility. The state had tried it. 
It was just in principle and practical in ad- 
ministration. It promised an increased revenue 
yield without working hardships upon any one. 

When we find the income tax principle de 
feated, as this was done at the autumn elections 
in Michigan and Oregon, we begin to wonder 
how the school people voted. In Michigan the 
teachers openly opposed the income tax because 
perchance it might exact a small tribute from 
them. The larger objective, however, was over- 
looked, namely, the establishment of a sound 
system of taxation which would insure adequate 
school support, and which also implied a proper 
compensation for professional services. 

The real lesson, advanced in the Delaware 
departure, which is described in another column 
of this JourNAL, must be found in the manner 
of approach and the thoroughness with which 
the school champions in this instance per 
formed their task. Under their treatment of 
the problem of publie finance, taxation and fiscal 
policies no longer remained a dark mystery. 
The status of things became plain and the way 
out to a rational solution became clear. 

COURTESY AND TOLERANCE IN 
EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSY 

The spirit of combat is not wholly confined 
to the prize ring or to warring nations. It 
asserts itself wherever men of mind and heart 
and red blood gather in arriving at concerted 
action or to achieve a purpose, 

Thus, in the councils of men, from the 
humblest town meeting to the exalted halls of 
Congress, there is contention and a clashing 
of ideas and notions. The fire of combat is 
liable to burn with threatening fierceness. And 
yet true progress is, after all, only a battle of 
ideas in which men seek to rescue the trutl 
from the fetters of doubt and darkness. 

One of the most wholesome stimulants to the 
educational progress of the nation is found in 
the intellectual combats engaged in, on both the 
rostrum and the printed page, by men of oppo 
site views on controversial questions. In_ thi 
debates thus staged, the most involved question 


Ocess 


is subjected to a sifting and clarifying pr 
with the result that truth is bound in the end 
to come to the surface. 

While men may honestly and zealously seek 
the truth, they may not always possess the 
power to discern truth when they have found 
it. Truth may stand out in bold relief and yet 
a detective vision may lead the individual mind 
to a faulty appraisement as to its outline, form, 
and luster. 

The seeker of truth, however, who crosses 
swords in order to find it must subject himself 
to the rules of combat. From the prize ring 
where brute force wins, to the senate chambers 
where truth is supposed to win, certain rules 
and ethics must be observed if an acceptable 
decision is to be reached. The fistic combatant 
is cautioned not to hit below the belt; the de- 
hater must avoid personal or irrelevant allu- 
sions; finally lung power and muscle decide one 
combat, lung power and votes decide the other. 

There is probably no time or place in which 
a code of ethics ought to be more rigidly ob- 
served than on the forum of educational con- 
troversy. The educator, above all men, should 
observe the rules of combat, treat his adversary 
with courtesy, hold strictly to the subject in 
hand, and gracefully abide by 


the judgment 
of the 


multitude. Such action notes sports- 
manship and characterizes the true gentleman. 

An observer in the field of education may 
have noted in recent years those among the de- 
baters who have manifested an irritable temper 
and a degree of intolerance. Instead of holding 
to the issue in hand they have taken 
occasion to question the sincerity of their ad- 
versaries, belittle their past record, and resort 


strictly 


Time and experience had demon- t 


» devices designed to create prejudice. In 
other words, they have been hitting their an- 
tagonists below the belt. 

The field of American education is blessed 
with many outstanding figures of commanding 
importance. They are devoting their energies 
and their lives to the cause of education, and 
their contribution to the progress of their time 
must be accepted in a spirit of gratitude rather 
than resentment. We may differ with some of 
their views and the manner in which they pro 
pose to reach the goal, but we cannot question 
either their sincerity or the high purpose of 
their contentions. 

We are less concerned, for instance, with 
inuendo directed at the Butler, Pritchett, 
Strayer, Bagley, Wood, and Crabtree type of 
educational leaders than we are with the argu- 
ments which these leaders advance in support 
of their contention. Their high place in the 
edueational life of the nation is established. 
No one should attempt either to belittle their 
standing or impugn their motives. But we are 
coneerned in what they stand for. 
entitled to a 


They are 
respectful hearing when they 


Sp ak. 


And this. we must grant them. 


The champion of education who on a con- 


troversial question approaches his adversary in 
an irritable mood and with an intolerant spirit, 
lacks assurance in his Own Cause and ease, The 
consciousness alone that he has truth and jus 
tice on his side will steel his courage for the 


combat. He need not resort to trivial personali 


ties intended to excite prejudice, The sheer 
irgument—and argument only—will 
win the day for him. 


Thus, patience and tolerance, rather than 
irritability and disecourtesy, should characterize 
the American forum of educational discussion 


and controversy. 
THE BABB’S SWITCH SCHOOLHOUSE 
HORROR AND THE LESSON 
This country has, within the past two deeade 5, 
witnessed several schoolhouse accidents of the 


most deplorable and 


distressing characte 


After the Collingwood, Ohio, schoolhouse fir 
7] ‘ ° . 

in 1903, the calamity at Peabody, Massachu 

setts, came, followed by the schoolho ise horror 


near Camden, South Carolina, in 1923. 
On Christmas eve, last. a district schoolhouse 


at Babb’s Switch, located seven miles from t} 


village of*Hobart, Oklahoma, became the scene 
of a horrible fire 


in which thirty-three persons, 
adults and children, lost their lives. The sim 
ple details of the accident as recorded by the 
publie press, were to the effect that a Christmas 
tree took fire, was inadvertently tipped over, 
spreading the flames, and that immediately a 
terrific panic followed. The horror that fol- 
lowed was mainly due, however, to the in- 
efficiency of exits. 
instead of outward, 
ered with wire 


The door opened inward 
and the windows were cov 
screens nailed on the outside 
to the window easings. 

A fire may break out and a panie may ensue, 
but where a large crowd is temporarily packed 
into a room the escape must come through ample 
exits. But even exits are worthless unless they 
really afford an expeditious exit. 

As the result of the Iroquois theater fire in 
Chicago, theaters all over the world are now 
equipped with asbestos curtains. But ample 
exits are deemed far more important. State 
laws demand them. The Collingwood school- 
house fire brought into use the self opening door 
latch. The lesson taught here was that while 
doors must be provided, these doors must re- 
main unlocked from the inside or rendered 
readily unlockable in time of danger. 

In contemplating the several schoolhouse hor- 
rors and the innovations and devices that have 
been provided to obviate them, there still re- 
mains the element of common sense precaution 


individually applied to each local situation or 





a 

















a 





instance. Without this precaution calamity is 
always within the range of possibility. 

An architect may provide ample exits for or- 
dinary conditions, and yet some one may allow 
a building to become so overcrowded that the 
exits in time of panic may be insufficient. Older 
buildings may be equipped with ample fire 
escapes and yet there may be failure in proper 
directions as to their use. Architectural wis- 
dom and mechanical genius may guard against 
every possible danger, but individual precaution 
must give final assurance in the direction of 
safety. 

To begin with, ample exits must be provided. 
The newer buildings are so equipped; many of 
Doors must be 
open from inside. Safety door latches are 


the older structures are not. 
practical. Fire escapes have their uses in cer- 
tain instances. The introduction of these must, 
however, rest upon the judgment of those in 
charge of a school plant and must be determined 
in the light of existing conditions. 

And here school authorities must not only 
guard against the dangers of fire, but more 
particularly against the rashness of a panic 
stricken crowd. In time of accident calm and 
deliberation are usually cast to the winds and 
the mob spirit rules. The terror-stricken madly 
rush into danger rather than sanely elude it. 

lhe Hobart horror should prompt a checking 

» of all school plants throughout the country, 


in as well as rural, measure up the general 
elements of danger and the exceptional con 
ditions that may lead to extraordinary hazards. 
As already stated, ordinary precaution may go 
ong ways toward preventing calamity, but 
ndividual judgment applicable to extraordinary 


situations, must also come into play. 


THE TRUTH IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLICITY 


If one were to judge the character of school 
administrative labors in this country by the 
ecounts given of them in some of the city 
newspapers, he would conelude that the average 
board of education constituted a prize ring 
erowd rather than a well ordered body of men 


l 


nd women. The unusual and minor is fre- 
juently emphasized to the exclusion of the usual 
ind important. 
The doings of school administrative bodies, 
s published in the press of the day, are no doubt 
measured and metered according to their news 
The routine and commonplace has no 
terest for the general public, and when the 
editor decides between what his constituency 
ight to have and what it likes, he leans to the 
tter point of view. The public cares nothing, 
reasons the editor, about the good things the 
system does. It takes it for granted that 


many fine things are done. But why talk about 
the ’ 

It is not strange, therefore, to see educators 
become restive under the misleading reports 


d out in the publie press when school mat- 
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ters, in the light of many other doings, are per- 
mitted to sink into insignificance. Thus, 
Superintendent William McAndrew of Chicago 
recently, in addressing his principals, broke out 
in the following: 

“Tf you examine American newspapers with 
the intent to compare your memory of a school 
ineident with the printed account of it, you will 
often be astounded at the difference between 
the real and the reported. I attended a short 
time ago in a small town a meeting at which 
Differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed with calmness 
and courtesy. Next morning the town daily 
in astounding headlines announced “Another 
School Board Fight.” Really, dearly beloved, 
as obligated to promote domestic tranquility, we 
ought to persuade the American press that the 
lavish use of such terms as ‘denounces,’ ‘flays,’ 


‘ ’ 
sc yrches, 


some school matters were discussed. 


‘slams,’ ‘defies,’ ‘threatens,’ ‘accuses,’ 
and all the vocabulary of war is as stupid as 
it is wicked. 

“As trainers of American citizens you and I 
teach tolerance, courtesy, sobriety, balanced 
judgment. To have school people portrayed as 
explosive, pugnacious, wranglers, who cannot 
hold different opinions without denouncing and 
defying one another, is to throw contempt upon 
the publie schools, which, as I steadfastly be 
lieve, are the most respectable concerns of our 
American life.” 

There are newspapers, however, and many of 
them that make a truthful report of school board 
deliberations. And it is surprising how much 
good reading can be constructed out of the pro- 
ceedings of a school administrative body. There 
are many things, quite regular and orderly, 
which lend themselves to interesting and in- 
structive news articles. The newspaper reporter 
who visits a school superintendent, or reports 
a school board meeting, may see and hear many 
things that would lend themselves admirably 
to his reading column without exaggerating the 
inconsequential clashing of minds into sensa 
tional news. <A keener interest in all that the 
schools stand for, and in the things that the 
public ought to know about them, would mat 


rially improve the school news column. 


EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
TEACHERS 

A year ago the legislature of New York state 
enacted a law whereby all teachers, male and 
female, in the state were to be put upon an 
equal pay basis. At the time the measure was 
under consideration, the various arguments pro 
and con were brought out with the result that 
the legislature accepted the principle of like 
service and like pay, leaving the school authori- 
ties to find the necessary adjustments. 

The expediency side of the question was not 
immediately apparent. The equalization process, 
it was believed, was simple and easy of enforce 
ment. It required some raising and lowering 
of salaries, and in the end the adjustments 
could be readily found. 

The argument that the pay of men and 
women, when it comes to the question of com- 
pensation afforded in other fields of labor, varies 
consid rably and that the male worker in 
variably commands a higher compensation was 
not accepted. Nor did ihe desirability of at 
tracting men to the teaching profession, 
thro ah ind icements better than those accorded 
to women, have the appeal that was expected. 

Now it appears that the administration of the 
law is colliding with the exigencies of school 
finance and some interesting situations are de 
veloped. At Syracuse, for instance, the school 


iorities are sorely tried. To raise the pay 


of women teachers upon a par with that of the 


men teachers will involve a larger increase by 
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far than the budget can bear. To reduce the 
male teacher’s salary will cause disruption of 
the school system. 

The Syracuse Journal in commenting upon 
the situation says: “Reduction of salaries of 
men teachers in the Syracuse schools will cause 
trouble. It will tend to wreck the system that 
is being built up. It will drive able men from 
the profession or out of the city to better posi- 
tions and will react against the welfare of the 
pupils. 

“The threat to cut salaries is a poor shift to 
get around the equal pay law. It has cropped 
up several times and now appears to be coming 
to a climax. It is essentially wrong. The money 
saving would not pay for the loss in efficiency. 

“A policy of economy in national, state or 
municipal affairs is praiseworthy. Lopping off 
budgetary items does not always impair the good 
working of the department which suffers the 
cut. But when educational progress is ham- 
pered, it is not economy; it is waste. And re- 
ducing the salaries of men teachers will harm 
the system.” 

On the other hand the board of education is 
facing an extremely large budget for the pres- 
ent year. The city council, which has the last 
word on school budgets, always does some trim- 
ming. It adjusts school expenditures in the 
light of other municipal needs. This may mean 
that the schools get what they are entitled to 
and it may mean the reverse. 

If the salaries of men teachers cannot safely 
be reduced, then the logic of an equal pay law 
compels the increase of the salary of the women 
teachers. The law of supply and demand is 
eliminated from the issue. The publie pays for 
the services it receives according to its value 
regardless of whether this service is performed 
either by men or by women. This is as it should 
be. Sex discrimination is no longer tolerated. 

Several cities in New York state observed the 
equal pay principle before the law went into 
effect. A test vote on the subject taken by the 
Associated School Boards and Trustees of New 
York showed that twenty six boards were op- 
posed to the law, six favored it, and thirty-two 
remained neutral. 

The question which arises finally in this con- 
troversy is whether after all it is wise on the 
part of the lawmakers of a state to place re- 
strictions upon the local boards of education 
which cannot, without excessive strain and em 
Whether one 
subseribes to the equal pay principle or not 
there are local conceptions and local conditions 
which cannot be ignored. 


barrassments, be complied with. 


The question, too, arises here as to just where 
the line should be drawn between a state man- 
One of the best 
incentives to the development of the American 
system of education has been found in the free- 
dom of action aeceorded to loeal authority. 


date and local independence. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT—“GET OUT OF YOUR 
SWADDLING CLOTHES AND CLIMB 
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The Department of Superintendence at Cincinnati 


Announcement has been made that prepara 
tions for the Department of 
Superintendence at Cincinnati, February 22nd 


meeting of the 


to 26th, have been practically completed. From 
the standpoint of the program and its import- 
ance; from the standpoint of attendance, which 
is expected to break all records; and from the 
standpoint of popular interest, every indication 
points to the fact that the meeting will be the 

greatest in the history of the organization. 
President William McAndrew is basing his 
entire program on the slogan of “the American 
ideals,” and is exhibiting his usual originality 
The 


list of speakers has been made up not only of 


in the selection and wording of subjects. 


notable superintendents, but includes some na- 
tional figures in public life who have not in the 
past found acceptance as N. E. A. speakers. 
Railroad Rates 

The department has arranged for special one 
and one-half tickets for the round-trip, 
applicable for members of the Association and 
dependent members of their families. The 
tickets will be sold on the identification certif- 
icate plan, and will be good only via the same 


fare 


route in both directions. 
be sold 
Association territory beginning February 18th 
and ending on the 25th. 
cinnati 
4th. reach their 
starting point not later than Wednesday, March 
4th. limits for the 
New England, Western, and Southern associa- 


Tickets will from central Passenger 
Validations in Cin 
made February 21st to March 


Passengers 


will be 
must original 
Dates of sale and return 


tions will be extended to correspond with the 
central dates expected to allow for correspond 
ing travel to the most distant points. Facts 
can be had from local ticket agents. 

Identification will be 
distribution January 10th from J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, or 
from the respective state N. FE. A. 


certificates ready for 


directors. 


No adjustment of fare can be made after ar 
rival at Cincinnati where identification certif 
icates have not been obtained. 
Meeting Places and Exhibits 
The general sessions of the convention will 


take place in the Cincinnati Music Hall, which 
will also take care of the registration and post 
office accommodations. 


The opening vesper service on Sunday will 


be held in the Withrow High School. Other 
meeting places which have been selected for 
various sessions of the convention include the 


Hotel Sinton ballroom, the Gibson Hotel ball- 
room, the Woodward High School, and the 
Hughes High School. The meetings of the 


Department of Superintendence proper will be 


keld in the Withrow High School, the Cinein- 
nati Music Hall and the hotel ballrooms. The 
exhibits will be housed in the exposition halls, 
and will include displays of the best in school 
work The exhibit of commercial and other 
organizations will be more complet than ever 


before and will occupy 175 units of space 
The Program 
Sunday, February 22nd 
The Faith of the Founders, Supt. Randall J. 


Condon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Monday, February 23rd 
Why Is Superintendence? Supt. 
Newlon, Denver, Colo. 
What Is Superintendence? 
Meek, Toledo, Ohio. 


Jesse H., 


Supt. Charles S. 


What Progress Has Superintendence Made? 
Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Equality of Educational Opportunity, Hon. 
John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa 


tion, Washington, D. C. 

Equality of Opportunity in the North, Ernest 
W. Butterfield, State Commissioner of Ed 
tion, Concord, N. H. 

Equality of Opportunity in the South, A. F. 
Harman, Superintendent of Montgomery County 
Schools, Alabama. 


Sauces 
Educ a 





DR. WILLIAM McANDREW, 
Chicago, 

President of the Department, 

who will preside at Cincinnati. 


Justice for Pupils, Supt. H. O. Dietrich, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

Justice for Teachers, E. 
bus, Ohio. 

Justice in High Places, Arthur C. Perry. 

Student Self-Government, John O. Chewning. 

Controversial Subjects, A. B. Meredith, State 
Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Labor and Capital, Matthew Woll, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

To Increase the Educated Quota, the All- 
Year School, Supt. H. C. Weber, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Fortification by Public Opinion, Erie C. Hop- 
wood, Editor, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Safeguarding Peace, F. L. Beale, Major, U. 
S. Army, retired. 


Marie Gugle, Colum- 
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AN INVITATION 
The SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL does me 


the courtesy to offer space for an invitation to 
attend the annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 21st- 
28th, 1925. Whatever cordiality words can ex- 
press is intended in this brief welcome to 
superintendents, principals, and school managers, 
to join the superintendents of the country in this 
annual revival of purposes and plans. Cincinnati 
was chosen as a result of ballots distributed to 
every state in the Union. The response was 
overwhelming. The whole South and his wife is 
coming, as never before. Cincinnati is well sup- 
plied with hotels and restaurants, but the visiting 
schoolmen have, at this writing, engaged all the 
hotel space. Fairness and honesty requires this 
statement to be frankly made. The Queen City, 
however, is opening its homes to take care of the 
visitors. Earl T. Gold, Board of Education, 
Denton Building, has organized a staff for placing 
guests in homes. Cincinnati teachers have can- 
vassed the city for rooms in private residences. 
As a result, the secretary says he can find no 
indication of dimunition of advanced registration 
for attendance at the convention. I do not for- 
see any inconvenience or discomfort in sight for 
any visitor who writes Mr. Gold in advance. 


The convention has for its main theme “The 
Public School and National Ideals.” Addresses 
and discussions by laymen, board members, 


superintendents, and students of education will 
cover the fundamental American purpose of 
schools, the essentials of superintendence, equality 
of educational opportunity, justice for pupils, 
teachers and citizens, and other projects con- 
nected with public school service too numerous 
to mention in the space available. 

So, come on, renew your youthful enthusiasms, 
meet your fellow laborers, and return to what 
Lincoln called “the greatest service that we as 
a people can be engaged in.” 

WM. McANDREW, 
President, Dept. of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. 
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Monday Evening, February 23rd 

A More Perfect Union, Raymond Robins, 

Chicago, Il. 
Tuesday, February 24th 

Dollar for Dollar, Supt. Carleton B. Gibson, 
Savannah, Ga. 

How We Use Vocational Information, Supt. 
W. W. Borden, South Bend, Ind. 

Introducing Educational Research, Supt. F. 
W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 

Central Library as a Distributing Point, 
Supt. Henry C. Johnson, San Diego, Calif. 

A Home for Retired Teachers, Olive M. 
Jones, Public School 120, New York City. 

Our New Building Program, Supt. Henry S. 
West, Baltimore, Md. 

The Personnel Audit of the Teaching Staff, 
Supt. E. E. Lewis, Flint, Mich. 

The Superintendent and the Business Man- 


ager—an Anomaly, George D. Strayer, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


How We Celebrated Education Week, Supt. 
J. W. Gowans, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Taking the School to the Parents, 
James A. Nugent, Jersey City, N. J. 

Outcomes of the Curriculum Program, Supt. 


Supt. 


Jesse H. Newlon, Denver, Colo. 
Wednesday, February 25th 
The Curriculum a Paramount Issue Today, 


Charles H. Judd, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

The Curriculum Problem Attacked 
cally, Ernest Horn, University of 
City, Ia. 

Meeting Community and Individual Needs, 
John W. Withers, School of Education, New 
York University, New York City. 

How the Individual City May Solve the Cur- 
riculum Problem, A. L. Threlkeld, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 

A Cooperative Plan for Curriculum Revision, 
Supt. Zenos E. Scott, Springfield, Mass. 

Thursday, February 26th 

What the Colleges Can Do for the Public 
Schools, William L. Bryan, President, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; E. G. Doudna, Editor, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison, Wis.; 
Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Scientifi- 
Iowa, Iowa 


Happiness and School Music (illustrated), 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director of School Music, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Life, Liberty and Happiness Through Art 
(illustrated), Antoinette Hollister, Greenwich, 
Conn, 


The Gospel of Beauty, Lorado Taft, Chicago, 

Ill. 

Department of Rural Education Meets with 
Department of Superintendence 

Announcement has been made that the pro- 
gram has been completed for the forthcoming 
meeting of the Department of Rural Education, 
which will meet in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in Cincinnati, O., February 21st to 28th. 

The Department will hold its first session 
February 23rd, in Memorial Hall, at which it 
will discuss the topic of “The Economie Back- 
ground of Rural Education.” Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will talk on “Inequalities in Taxa- 
tion Revenues and Educational Opportunities,” 
and Mr. Aaron Sapiro, of Chicago, IIl., will dis- 
cuss “Cooperative Marketing and the Support of 
Rural Education.” 

At the second session on Tuesday, the topic 
of “Outstanding Achievements in Consolidation” 
will be discussed. 

The Department will hold two sectional meet- 
ings which will take up the problems of state 
rural supervisors and rural directors, and of 
county superintendents, rural supervisors and 
rural extension workers. A business meeting 
will follow immediately after the of the 
sectional meetings. 


The 


close 


Meeting of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education 

The National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education has prepared 
a program for its forthcoming meeting in con- 
nection with that of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Cincinnati. At the meeting, Supt. 
W. C. Wood of Sacramento, Calif., will speak 
on “The Relationship of the State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Publie Instruction 
to the General Assembly’; Commissioner J. M. 
McConnell of St. Paul, Minn., will give an ad- 
dress on “The Relationship of the State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners to Interpretation 
and Administration of School Laws”: Commis- 
sioner A. B. Meredith, of Hartford, Conn., will 
talk on the subject, “The Relationship of the 
State Superintendents and Commissioners to 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Res US, Pat.Off 


The famous Valspar “boiling water test”! 


T’S no ordinary trade-mark—that picture 

above. It’s full of meaning for everybody 
—but for schools especially. 

To the public it means a line of finishes of 
unparalleled durability—finishes that not 
even boiling water can damage. 

To schools it means even more than this. 
It means not only durability and good looks 
—it means also economy, because Valspar 
gives greater service and wear, dollar for 
dollar, than any other varnish on the market. 
\nd because Valspar is absolutely water- 
proof, it can be washed constantly with hot, 
soapy water and disinfecting solutions without 
harm.Itcanalwaysbe kept bright andsanitary. 


Valspar is an original invention entirely 


different from any other varnish and not suc- 
cessfully duplicated by any other manufac- 
turer. It is the one absolutely waterproot 
varnish and may be used for all varnish pur- 
poses indoors and out. 

Valspar also comes in Colors— Vals parV ar- 
nish-Stains, which are Valspar combined with 
transparent, non-fading colors; and /’alspar- 
Enamels, made of Valspar and the finest pig- 
ments, which produce solid-covering enamels 
of greatest beauty and durability. 

All three forms of Valspar are absolutely 
waterproof. All three are particularly suited 
for school use. 

Anything that’s worth varnishing 1s worth 
Valsparring. Send for samples 


Send for samples of Valspar and Valspar in Colors 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
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School Lands and Funds 
The inhabitants of Armstrong school district 
and of the adjoining Liberty school district are 


held authorized to organize a _ consolidated 
school district under the Missouri revised stat- 
utes of 1919, § 11257, such inhabitants living in 
the same community; “community” meaning 
people who reside in a locality in more or less 
proximity.—State ex inf. Thompson ex rel. 
Kenneppe vs. Scott, 264 S. W. 369, Mo. 

The Missouri revised statutes of 1919, §§ 
11257, 11258, relating to consolidation of adjoin- 
ing school districts, do not require county school 
superintendent to pay any attention to boun- 
daries of existing school districts in determining 
boundaries of consolidated school district pro- 
posed to be formed in any given community, 
and such consolidated district may include 
exactly the territory formerly included in two 
or more existing districts.—State ex. inf. 
Thompson ex rel. Kenneppe vs. Scott, 264 S. 
W. 369, Mo. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
§§ 11257, 11258, 11259, relating to the consoli- 
dation of school districts, a petition to the 
county superintendent of schools need not be 
signed by the qualified voters of any particular 
part of the proposed consolidated district; the 
only requirement being that they live in the 
same community.—State ex. inf. Thompson ex 
rel. Kenneppe vs. Scott, 264 S. W. 369, Mo. 


School District Government 


In an independent school district the majority 
of the board constitutes a quorum, under the 
Minnesota general statutes of 1913, § 2745.- 
Jensen vs. Independent Consol. Se hool Dist. No. 
85, Hennepin County, 199 N. W. 911, Minn. 

The act of a majority of the quorum of an 
independent school district board is the act of 
the board.—Jensen vs. Independent Consol. 
School Dist. No. 85, Hennepin County, 199 N. 
W. 911, Minn. 








When five members of an independent school 
district board are present and two members 
vote for and two vote against a motion, the 
chairman, by declaring the motion carried, casts 
his vote in the affirmative, though he did not 
previously formally declare his vote.—Jensen 
vs. Independent Consol. School Dist. No. 8&5, 
Hennepin County, 199 N. W. 911, Minn. 

A superintendent of an independent school 
district is a member ex-officio of the board, 
under the general statutes of 1913, § 2734, but 
is not included in the word “anember " as used 
in the general statutes of 1913, § 2752, subd. 4, 
so as to be entitled to claim benefit of procedure 
therein prescribed for the removal of members 
of the board.—Jensen vs. Independent Consol. 
School Dist. No. 85, Hennepin County, 199 N. 
W. 911, Minn. 

A superintendent for an independent school 
district may be employed only during the pleas- 
ure of the board, and a contract for a fixed term 
is subject to recall.—Jensen vs. Independent 
Consol, School Dist. No. 85, Hennepin County, 
199 N. W. 911, Minn. 

A superintendent is not a “teacher,” and laws 
regulating the employment and discharge of the 
one do not relate to the other.—Jensen vs. Inde- 
pendent Consol. School Dist. No. 85, Hennepin 
County, 199 N. W. 911, Minn. 


School District Property 

Where land was deeded to a school district, 
for school purposes, on condition for forfeiture 
and reverter, if not used for school purposes, 
grantor is held entitled to possession, though the 
building was still used to store the furniture 
and books, and intermittently by the teacher of 
another school.—Richey vs. Corralitos Union 
School Dist. of Santa Cruz County, 228 P. 348, 
Cal. App. 

A hardware dealer furnishing standard stock 
goods to the contractor for a school building 
under its own specifications differing in kind 
and quality from those specified by architect 
are held not subcontractor within the Michigan 
complete laws of 1915, § 14827, so as to be pre- 
vented from recovering against the surety on 
the contractor’s bond by failure to give notice 
of claim before payment for the work was made, 
as required by section 14828.—People vs. Mor- 
rison, 199 N. W. 689, Mich. 

Where a school district contracts for an im- 
provement which it has the power to make, but 


the contract is void because not 
competitive bidding, as required by law, the 
district is obliged to pay for the reasonable 
value of any benefits it receives through part 
performance of the contract.—Williams vs. Na 
tional Contracting Co., 199 N. W. 919, Minn. 

As a question of fact it may be found to be 

egligence for school district trustee, contract- 
ing for transportation of pupils in platform 
spring wagon, to fail to foresee and guard 
against the contingency of a child falling or 
being pushed over the small seat rail on the 
moving wheel.—Williams vs. Board of Trustees, 
Dist. No. 1, Town of Eaton, 205 N. Y. S. 742, 
N. Y. App. Div. 

Where the trustees of one district contracted 
for the conveyance of children in that district 
to a school in another district, they are not 
liable, under the doctrine of respondent superior, 
for the driver’s negligence, but are under a duty 
of selecting a competent person as driver. 
Williams vs. Board of Trustees, Dist. No. 1, 
Town of Eaton, 205 N. Y. S. 742, N. Y. App. 
Div. 

School District Taxation 

The work performed by a janitor is not 
“maintenance” of a school building so as to 
warrant payment of janitors’ salaries out of the 
fund which the Louisiana constitution of 1921, 
art. 12, § 16, provides shall be used exclusively 
for the purpose of “purchasing, constructing, 
repairing and maintaining buildings for public 
school purposes;” the maintenance meaning 
holding, keeping, or preserving them in their 
existing state or condition.—Orleans Parish 
School Board vs. Murphy, 101 So. 268, La. 

A taxpayer cannot maintain an action to pre- 
vent an independent school district from making 
a contract of employment with a certain person 
as superintendent.—Jensen vs. Independent 
Consol. School Dist. No. 85, Hennepin County, 
199 N. W. 911, Minn. 


In a suit to enjoin work under an illegal con- 
tract for the construction of additions to school 
buildings, evidence is held sufficient to justify a 
finding as to the value of the benefits of the im- 
provement to the district—Williams vs. Na- 


tional Contracting Co. 199 N. W. 919, Minn. 
Where a contractor was enjoined from com- 
pleting a contract for building additions to 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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(AN UddanvndvenAy nant 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


an exclusive trade-name 


HERE is but one company 

owning and manufacturing 
telephone equipment under the 
trade-name— P-A-X. This is the 
Automatic Electric Company. 
For more than 30 years its engi- 
neers and factories have been 
devoted solely to one product— 
Strowger automatic telephone 
equipment which today is in use 
the world over. 


P-A-X means private automatic 
exchange of the Strowger type. 
Besides its fundamental 
use for interior tele- 
phony, the P-A-X in- 
cludes and co-ordinates 
such services as code 
call, conference, exec- 
utives’ priority, emer- 
gency alarm, etc. 


For 24 hours a day in 
twelve foreign countries, 
as well as in the United 
States, nearly 2000 for- 





ward-moving organizations, in 
every field of enterprise, are us- 
ing and profiting by the P-A-X. 


Day and night the P-A-X handles 
all intercommunication calls, 
instantly, accurately and auto- 
matically. It co-ordinates all indi- 
viduals and departments to the 
elimination of useless errors, de- 
lays and duplicated efforts. It 
saves 18 seconds on every call. 
By supplanting manual opera- 
tors it soon pays for itself by 
saving their salaries. 


Wherever a minute 
saved is a profit gained 
—wherever the efhici- 
ency of employes and 
good-will of customers 
is worthy of considera- 
tion there is a vital need 
for the P-A-X—the ex- 
clusive trade-name for 
a time and labor saving 
product. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL., Branch Offices: New York, 21 East Fortieth Street; 
Cleveland, Cuyahoga Bldg. Representatives in all principal cities. /n Canada—Address: Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St., Montreal, P. Q. Abroad—Address: \Imernational Automatic 


Telephone Co., Norfolk House, Norfolk St 


. Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. /n Australia— 


iddress: Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Mendes Chambers, Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
school buildings because the contract was 
illegal, the district, by taking over a substantial 
part of the improvement and using it in a per- 
manent project, is held to have taken over the 
whole of the improvement.—Williams vs. Na- 
tional Contracting Co., 199 N. W. 919, Minn. 

Where the completion of a building contract 
was enjoined by the taxpayers, because the con- 
tract was illegal, and the value of benefits to the 
district of the work done was determined as of 
date of restraining order, it is held that the 
cost of removing dirt from a cave-in, occurring 
after the making of such an order and without 
any fault of the contractor, was not chargeable 
to him, but was exclusively the misfortune of 
the school district.—Williams vs. National Con- 
tracting Co., 199 N. W. 919, Minn. 

Where the completion of a school building 
contract was enjoined because illegal, and the 
defendant district and contractor made a stipu- 
lation for doing of certain “protective work” 
at cost not to exceed $6,000, provided defendant 
should advance invoice price of materials billed 
to or received by the contractor since the re- 
straining order, the stipulation further provid- 
ing that the invoices so paid should not exceed 
$4,000, and requiring a $10,000 bond from the 
contractor, it is held under evidence, that the 
contractor was entitled to $10,000 for perform- 
ance.—Williams vs. National Contracting Co., 
199 N. W. 919, Minn. 

School District Claims 

A jury is held warranted in its finding that a 
school trustee, contracting for the transporta- 
tion of pupils in a farm wagon, without making 
inquiry to ascertain if safer types of wagons 
were in use, did not fully perform his duty. 
Williams vs. Board of Trustees, Dist. No. 1, 
Town of Eaton, 205, N. Y. S. 742, N. Y. App. 
Div. 

In an action against the trustees of a school 
district, who had contracted for the conveyance 
of children to a school in another district, for 
injuries caused by a child’s foot getting caught 
on a wagon wheel, whether the child was guilty 
of contributory negligence is held a question of 
fact.—Williams vs. Board of Trustees, Dist. No. 
1. Town of Eaton, 205, N. Y. S. 742, N. Y. App. 
Div. 

Teachers 

The plaintiff is held not entitled to reinstate- 

ment as a principal of the high school on the 


theory that, having been elected as a principal 
without a designation of the term, he continued 
to be such unless removed for cause, in view of 
the California political code, § 1609, subd. 5, 
sub-sec. (e), (j), as amended by the California 
statutes of 1921, p. 1664, construed as giving 
power to the board of trustees in such case to 
elect a successor at the end of the school year 
whether plaintiff occupied the classification as 
principal as distinguished from teacher, or 
whether the word “principal” includes the mean- 
ing of the word “teacher” as completely as 
though the plaintiff were described as principal 
teacher; “principal” as an adjective meaning 
the highest in rank, authority, character, im- 
portance or degree.—Bland vs. Board of Trus- 
tees of Galt Joint Union High School Dist., 228 
P. 395, Cal. App. 
Pupils 

The admission of pupils to public schools is 
made obligatory under the Maine revised stat- 
utes, c. 16, § 30, only as to the right to attend 
the schools in the town in which the parent or 
the guardian has legal residence, though the 
school officials may admit others in their discre- 
tion.—Shaw vs. Small, 125 A. 496, Me. 

In view of the Maine constitution, art. 8, to 
give effect of which elementary education is 
made universal and compulsory, and the Maine 
revised statutes, c. 16, § 66, subjecting one given 
care of state ward to fine or imprisonment for 
failure to cause him to attend school, such ward 
is properly included in the certified list of per- 
sons of school age, on which a share of the state 
school fund received by the town in which such 
custodian resides is based, and officials thereof 
must admit the ward to schools therein, under 
the Maine revised statutes, c. 16, § 30; 
“ouardian,”’ as used therein, meaning a person 
who legally has the care of the person or prop- 
erty, or both, of another incompetent to act for 
himself.—Shaw vs. Small, 125 A. 496, Me. 

School officials improperly excluding a state 
ward from the schools of the town on the ground 
that he had no legal right to attend school, and 
for other reasons than obstinate disobedience or 
disorderliness, for which they may expel him 
under the Maine revised statutes, c. 16, § 38, 
cannot justify under such section.—Shaw vs. 
Small, 125 A. 496, Me. 

A town school committee exercises large quasi 
judicial powers in respect to the exclusion or 


|= — Steel Doors and 
DAHLSTROM Trim installed in 
Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. FIRE EXIT DOORS | | | P e ae 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. pen S | ee schoo yuildings 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. ‘ Piticharch, Pa : will not onlv fur- 
nish protection to 
° the pupils but will also serve to teach them the 
oun roo USIC ooms best means of combating the fire waste. 
; Write us for full informati is i 
All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- sain “oe ormation on this im- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building =: portant subject. 
was sound-proofed with : 
CABOT’S QUILT : DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR 
: COMPANY 
and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” : 415 Buffalo St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- , . 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only NEW YORK—25 Broadway ie 
material that meets all requirements. DETROIT—1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Samples and full details on request. : CHICAGO—19 So. La Salle St 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. ; Re ial) 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. om : 
weet mie a 


expulsion of pupils, and is not liable in dam- 
ages, even if clearly wrong, if acting in good 
faith, but cannot expel the pupil without proper 
investigation, which cannot be wholly delegated 
to others.—Shaw_.vs. Small, 125 A. 496, Me. 

A school committee in exercising its power to 
expel a pupil after investigation, acts as a pub- 
lic board, not as a representative of the town, 
though chosen by the voters thereof, and is re- 
sponsible to the state for good faith and recti- 
tude of acts.—Shaw vs. Small, 125, A. 496, Me. 

Complaints by teachers to the members of a 
school committee as to the conduct of pupils is 
sufficient reason for investigation, but is not 
such proper investigation as is contemplated by 
statute before the exercise of the power of 
expulsion.—Shaw vs. Small, 125 A. 496, Me. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The members of the Wichita, Kansas, board of 
education will have to resign in order to 
straighten out a legal muddle. It is expected 
to elect six new members next spring. Under a 
special amendment passed by the state legisla- 
ture in 1899, Wichita, with a few other cities, 
was allowed twelve members on the school board. 
This act was repealed in 1909 but the twelve- 
member board continued, six being elected every 
two years with terms of four years each. Sev- 
eral local attorneys have taken the view that the 
six members of the board elected three years ago 
constitute the legal board, and that the last six 
elected have no legal authority to act as mem- 
bers of the organization. Members of the board 
are: John W. Gibson, president; Bruce Griffith, 
Mrs. Cora Fulton, Miss Harriet Stanley, Grover 
Pierpont, Fred Bell, Charles P. Mueller, S. P. 
Wallingford, Frank Neff, Dr. W. O. Mendenhall, 
G. M. Booth, and Hubert C. Herring, who re- 
signed several months ago but whose resignation 
has not been accepted. ‘ 

—Edith W. Putney, a teacher employed by the 
New York city board of education, died during 
the vacation period in 1917. The executors of 
her estate attempted to collect the proportionate 
salary due her. The board denied the claim. An 
appeal was taken to the state commissioner who 
denied that the law contemplated the payment of 
salary for the vacation period, and that the 
amount of $637.16 was the amount earned up to 
the time of the teacher’s death. The supreme 
court has affirmed that decision. 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Dont Catch Cold 


N the school room with window ventilation— 
plenty of it, WITHOUT DRAFT—children 


don’t catch cold. 


Here is a problem that faces the school archi- 
tect, the school builder, the schoolboard mem- 
ber, the teacher, and public alike. It is not a 
problem of heating nor one of ventilation alone 

but it is a question of windows. 


Fenestra Reversible Windows, with air-deflect- 
ing ventilators atthe sill, were designed especially 
to meet this school condition. These big steel 
\indowalls” safeguard the students in hundreds 


of schools and universities besides providing 
better light, greater fire protection, easier clean- 
ing facilities and greatly reduced upkeep cost. 

Fenestra windows include types suitable for 
any building design;—architectural types for 
schools and office buildings; heavy duty indus- 
trial types for factories, mills and warehouses; 
basement windows and English casement designs 
for homes and apartments. And with every 
Fenestra window goes the expert service and 
guarantee of men who made the first steel win- 
dow in America and developed it into the largest 
business of its kind in the world. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


= 


Division of Architectural Construction 


R-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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Feb. 22-26 see our ex- 
hibit at the Cincinnati 
Convention, Booth 127. 
Take this opportunity 
to confer with our rep- 
resentative about Class 
Piano Instruction in 


Public Schools. 
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‘“ 
‘N 
‘\ 
‘\ 
N THE MIESSNER 
N PLAYER 
‘\ is valuable for musical 
‘N appreciation work, en- 
‘N tertainments and_ ac- 
‘\ companiments. Brings 
\ the world’s’ greatest 
‘N music into daily school 
MAIL ‘\ life. 
THIS \ 
COUPON TO THE ‘“ 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., ~\ 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. \ 
booklet explaining the Melody 
wer of Clase Pian. Instruction Mh, 
Miessner catalog, pecia low 
price to schools and detai of ~*~ 
free 10-day trial plan \ 
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Miessners 
in schools of 


14 [ilinois 


cities 





More and more schools are adopting the Miess- 
ner and bringing music to the forefront in their 
educational programs. 


Why the Miessner? Because its portability, visi- 
bility and excellence of tone make it the efficient 
school piano. Ideally suited for Class Piano In- 
struction. Twenty children taught as easily as 
one the Miessner Melody Way. Leading edu- 
cators endorse this plan. It can be used to make 
piano instruction self-supporting in your school. 


Coupon will bring full information. Catalog will 
also be sent showing how the Miessner is serving 
thousands of schools in various ways. Its porta- 
bility makes it the piano of greatest utility for 
school use. 


Send coupon now for interesting facts on this 
important subject. 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIUESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
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E THE HOLDEN SYSTEM OF CARING FOR BOOKS 
rd 

5 REDUCES THE TEXT BOOK BILL IN FOUR WAYS 
Bt FIRST WAY.—Lengthens the life of the book by protecting the bindings from strain and the edges and corners 
2 from wear. 

Es SECOND WAY.—The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Cover is water-proof, protecting the porous cloth cover 
ES from rain and the glue in the bindings from the destructive effects of perspiration. 

Ea THIRD WAY.—The Holden Binders strengthen the back and fasten in loose leaves. The Transparent Paper 
Fe mends torn leaves. 

F( FOURTH WAY.—More important than all the rest—of value not to be reckoned in dollars and cents—The 
5 Holden System provides a training in care and cleanliness by placing the responsibility for the condition of the 
| book on the child. 
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Prof. William A. Weber, a member of the 
Dayton, Ohio, school board has, it is alleged, 
forfeited his membership on that body by having 
changed his residence to a suburb. The city 
attorney will be asked to make a ruling. 

The citizens of Hardin County, Ohio, have 
started a movement for a county wide organiza- 
tion to secure the modification of school laws. 
Among the statutes attacked is the one compell- 
ing the district to pay for the transportation of 
pupils who live more than four miles from the 
school. Another is the payment of a portion of 
teachers’ retirement funds from the _ public 
treasury. Still another law to be changed is 
Section 7600 of the general code. This law 
should be amended, the petitioners say so as to 
permit the entire amount of the 2.55 mills levy 
collected in each county to be so distributed that 
each school district will receive the full amount 
it pays into this fund. In other words, the 
money thus raised should remain strictly at 
home. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


The school authorities of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have been sued for $7,500 damages for the death 
of John Kammerer, a 15 year old boy. The 
boy was injured at the vocational school while 
engaged in repairing an automobile. The claim 
is made that the school officials had been grossly 
negligent. 

The supreme court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided the school board has full power to dismiss 
teachers. The Fall River Herald describes the 
case as follows. “The case was carried up on 
appeal of a New Bedford school principal. Her 
dismissal was based on dissatisfaction with her 
work, lack of leadership and of administrative 
capacity. In her behalf, a demand for specified 
acts to uphold the charges was made. The court 
rules that these need not be given. While a 
teacher has the right to know upon what 
grounds she is dismissed, the committee is the 
judge of the adequacy of those grounds. In its 


ruling, the court says: “Teachers are employed 
in the diseretion of the school committee and the 
only limit on that freedom to act under this dis- 
cretion, material in this case, is that the com- 
mittee shall, on request of the teacher, give a 


statement of the reasons for dismissal. These 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS 


; THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Ee MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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reasons were given and are sufficient cause of 
removal. The right of a school committee to 
engage a teacher at their discretion would be 
largely abrogated if the construction of the 
statute contended by the petitioner were 
adopted.” 

John D. Boyd, director of high schools for 
Missouri recently assailed the inequalities of state 
school support available for the complete educa- 
tion of individual children ranged from $1,100 in 
some counties to as high as $11,000 in others. 
School tax rates, he said, were as low as 31 cents 
on each $100 in some counties, and as high as 72 
cents in others. Teachers’ salaries also were in- 
equally regulated, he declared, and the annual 
state school fund of 4 million dollars was so ad- 
ministered that the wealthiest districts received 
the greatest share of the fund. 

Three bills to be proposed to the next state 
legislature were discussed by the speaker. The 
first was a new certification law for the purpose 
of consolidating 134 agencies which now distri- 
bute thirty-seven varieties of certificates. 

Another bill, which would provide for the 
training of rural school teachers. was in process 
of preparation, Mr. Boyd said. 

Another bill on which the educational forces 
of the state were concentrating their legislative 
efforts was known as the “community sclool 
bill.” This would provide for a board of educa- 
tion to be elected in each county, with power to 
elect a county superintendent of schools, thus 
changing the position from a political to a pro- 
fessional standard. State aid for the building of 
school houses also would be provided under the 
proposed measure, as would state aid for instruc- 
tion, insuring each child at least $50 a year for 
education. 

The committee, appointed by Governor A. V. 
Donahey to make a study of the Ohio school 
revenue situation consists of Wilson Hawkins, 
superintendent of schools, Canton; Jesse Hanley, 
prosecuting attorney, Lisbon; E. A. Scott, attor- 
ney at law, Huntington Bank Building, Colum- 
bus; Depew Head, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Farm Bureau, Marion; Mrs. 
H. W. Lawrence Granger, member of the Execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Monroeville; W. F. Kirk, Deputy Grange 


Master and ex-member of the General Assembly, 
R. D., Port Clinton; Darrell Joyce, superintend- 
ent of schools, Hamilton. In making the 
appointments the governor said: “Many of our 
schools are reported to be in serious financial 
straits, both in municipal and rural districts. 
What I am seeking is the best advice of a group 
of representative citizens. By your advice and 
counsel you can render a valuable service to the 
state.” 

—Preliminary steps to revise the school laws 
of Texas have been taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas State Teachers’ association. 
Three prominent lawyers have been added in an 
advisory capacity to the committee. The idea 
behind the committee’s action was not only to 
steer clear of constitutional questions in any 
future legislation relating to the state’s public 
school system but to secure as well friendly ad- 
vice and mature counsel of men who in the view 
of the committee have proved themselves out- 
standing friends of the cause of education. 


TEACHER’S WEEKLY REPORT ON JANITOR 


Por Week EMGing@. .occcccsccscce 192 
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6. Toilets pee 
7. Chalk Troughs.. 
8. Blackboards 

9. Furnace Rooms.. 


Remarks 


Note:—Teacher will file this report with the 
principal at the close of each week. If all items 
are found satisfactory the teacher will return 
the blank unchecked. If unsatisfactory check 
opposite the unsatisfactory item and under the 
proper day. The janitor’s attention will be 
called to the item or items checked. 








Wichita, Kansas, High School 


When deciding on locker equipment for this fine new million dollar 
High School, the Wichita Board of Education selected that which in 
their judgment, based upon careful comparison of samples, would give 


them the greatest dollar value in point of Appearance, Convenience, ~ 


Security and Durability. 


In the spacious corridors, locker rooms, gymnasium 


shops several thousand 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


provide convenient storage for clothing, hats, shoes, books, etc., contrib- 
equipping of this 


uting their full share to the thorough 


structure. 


Many others have also found that Durabilt steel lockers meet every 
demand for quality, economy and long life. 
fied as standard equipment by various School Boards, leading Architects, 
Send for Locker Folder No. 5008. 


and Builders. 
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DURABILT 


Steel Lockers 


Six good reasons why 
DURABILT 
Should be your choice. 


1—Concealed, one-piece, 
matic latching device. 


auto- 


-Straight-lift, Stamped-steel, 
(not cast) Handle. 


3 —Five - knuckle, full - looped, 
double-wear “strap” Hinges. 


4A—Scientifically reinforced, rigid 
Door. 


5—Extra heavy, countersunk 
riveted Door Frame. 

class rooms and §—Unusually large Ventilating 

Louvres. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel storage and wardrobe 
cabinets. Send for Cabinet 
folder No. 5009. 
imposing = 
With the advantages of a highly spe 
cialized Sales organization of national 
scope and a modern factory most effi- 
ciently equipped for manufacturing 
Steel Lockers and Cabinets exclusively, 
we are fully prepared to render unex- 
celled service on your requirements. 
Get in touch with our nearest Sales 


That is why they are speci- 





Office or write us direct at Aurora. 


Single tier Lockers 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—Thomas E. Johnson, state superintendent 
of Michigan, has issued a statement in which 
he favors an increased tax on inheritances and 
on some classes of insurance companies. He 
says: “The sole object of these measures is to 
provide adequate funds for all school districts, 
including those of fewer population and relative 
smaller property valuations, and at the same 
time relieve the present heavy school tax levies 
in so many places.” In his statement Mr. 
Johnson said the increased school fund revenue 
would be more than $4,000,000 annually, or an 
increase of at least $4 per capita of school popu- 
lation for each district, which would increase 
this year’s per capita of $15 to about $19. In 
referring to the proposed tax increases he stated 
that the inheritance tax would be doubled with 
one exception, but that when thus increased 
“they would then just equal the present rates in 
seven other states and in an additional nine 
states the rates on estates of $500,000 and over 
are now as high or higher than they would be 
in Michigan. 

—The city of Dayton, Ohio, carried a $4,000,- 
000 school bond issue, and the school board now 
finds that it has a huge task on hand in carry- 
ing out its school building program. By way of 
comment the Dayton News says: “No one man 
is big enough to handle the work of spending 
the $4,000,000 voted by the citizens. There is 
supervision, planning and the like to be taken 
into consideration relative to each individual 
building and Dayton happily possesses archi- 
tectural skill and engineering capacity to 
handle the whole job and to do it well. Before 
this great undertaking is started, the school 
board must be equipped with adequate assist- 
ance. It must leave no stone unturned that will 
provide economy in distribution of the funds at 
its disposal. It must justify the confidence ex- 
pressed by the public and maintain the good 
wishes of our people by satisfactory expendi- 
tures under expert assistance. [) compre- 
hensive a program waste can easily enter into 
the equation. An advisory group of architects 
and engineers will eliminate this undesirable 
element.” 

—The state of Wisconsin will distribute 
fund of $3,253,034.66 to the rural school dis- 
tricts on a pupil per capita basis of $3.80. The 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. 


“No Better Built Than Durabilt’”’ 


fund is made up by a seven-tenths’ mill tax on 
property, corporate tax $200,000, and interest 
on school district loans, $81,459. The number of 
persons of more than four and not more than 
twenty years of age is 858,259. 

—Roy B. Bowers, division superintendent of 
Bristol, Virginia, has prepared an inventory of 
his school system which is presented in graph 
form. In this manner he shows the growth of 
the schools under his charge, covering a period 
of ten years, and their present status. Com- 
parative figures, too, are given. The per capita 
cost for Virginia, 1920 census, is $13.51; for 
Bristol, $11.70. The average salary for all 
teachers in Virginia is $1,272; for Bristol, $948. 
The city’s total expenditures for the 1923-24 
school year were $79,742.27. If based on Vir- 
ginia’s average the expenditures would have 
amounted to $113,372.88. 

—Henry M. Ashton, attorney for the Chicago 
board of education, and Margaret Haley of the 
Chicago teachers’ federation have filed com- 
plaint against the local tax review board on 
assessments of the stock yards properties. The 
present valuation is fixed at $3,164,910. The 
claim made is that the property should be valued 
at $13,000,000. 

—By a vote of six to one a $650,000 bond 
issue was defeated at Elgin, Ill. The program 
provided for two new junior high schools. The 
Bloomington Pantagraph, in commenting on the 
result, said: “It happened in Elgin as often in 
other places in an election of this kind. The 
proposition seemed to meet with very general 
approval at first, and no outspoken opposition 
to it was heard up until within a very short 
time before the election. Then there appeared 
a report of a committee who had made what 
they claimed was a secret investigation of the 
whole situation, and in which they disputed very 
flatly many statements made by the board of 
education in presenting the plan to the people. 
After this report of the opposition appeared, 
the cause seemed to be lost, although the great 
majority against it was a surprise to even those 
who opposed it.” 

—The failure of the $8,500 bond issue in the 
New Bloomfield consolidated school district of 
Callaway County, Missouri, prompted the 
teachers to walk out on a strike. Due to finan- 
cial difficulties the school board could not 





guarantee their salaries. The walk out of the 
teachers follows a train of unfortunate circum- 
stances in the district. Last spring two months 
before the school term ended a practically new 
high school was gutted by fire. The district 
decided to rebuild it and voted sufficient bonds 
for the work. Later the bank of New Bloom- 
field failed and in it were $8,000 of the funds 
of the district which are not collectable. The 
bank also hurt the financial standing of many 
of the patrons of the district. Since then the 
grade and high school classes have been taught 
in churches and other buildings. The high 
school is ready for occupancy, but the con- 
tractor refuses to turn over the building until 
he is paid the balance due him. 

Later the citizens of the town subscribed the 
money to continue the school and all is well. 

—On November 4th, the voters of Baltimore 
County, Maryland, approved a bond issue of 
$1,500,000 with a vote of 12,877 for the issue 
and 3,609 against the same. In 1922 the voters 
similarly approved a loan of $1,000,000 for 
school purposes. Prior to 1922, the county 
operated on a cash basis and it was impossible 
to obtain the approval of bond issues. 

—Montgomery, Ala. In November last, the 
voters approved the extension of the city three- 
mill tax for a twenty-year period. The proposi- 
tion was carried by a vote of more than six to 
one. 

Tuscumbia, Ala. An additional three-mill 
tax was voted this year to permit the more effi- 
cient operation of the schools. The _ school 
system now has the benefit of a six-mill city tax 
and a four-mill county tax. 

—A permanent school fund, ultimately to 
amount to $100,000,000 is being built up for the 
schools of the state of Washington, and is pro- 
tected by law so that it can never be touched; 
the interest alone will be used to maintain the 
schools. The fund has come from the sale of 
school lands of the state and now amounts to 
more than $23,000,000. It is estimated that the 
school endowment will exceed $100,000,000 when 
all the lands have been sold. 

—The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in Sep- 
tember last, held valid the state law appropriat- 
ing $650,000 for the aid of weak school districts. 
These districts had levied the limit of one and 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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All music education 


is centered in an understanding of music itself 
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The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the care- 
ful study and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of 
the best music in studies preparatory to singing, playing upon 
instruments, etc., etc., is fast becoming the very core of the 
whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite 
purpose. Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic sugges- 
tions. Study instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by 
imitating beautiful songs sung by real artists. Music 1s the 
foundation of all these hitherto unrelated units. Working with the 
real music brings all phases of music study into a cohesive whole. 
The entire realm of music is at your command if you place a 
Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 






ps mS) Victor Talking Machine Company 


~ “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Camden, New Jersey 
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The advantages of a RUBBERSTONE floor 


ETMANENCE 


HEN a Rubberstone floor is specified by the architect, he 
can have that satisfied feeling that his client will have a 
floor that for continuous hard wear cannot be equaled. 


And when the last tile of Rubberstone is laid in place, for 
many years thereafter, the client will have ample proof that the 
Architect was working in his best interest, and that a Rubber- 
stone floor was a sound investment. 


A Rubberstone floor will stand hard service. It stands the 
“gaff” not only of to-day, but for many years to come. This 
is true to such an extent that it has often been said by users 
that Rubberstone improves with age. 


SAMPLES 
DISPLAYED 


are 
It will be a pleasure to place full information 
regarding Rubberstone before any Architect. 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices 
1400 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia 
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a half mills for school purposes, 


debts in the last year or two. 


Others already 
heavily bonded added to their 


but the tax indebtedness in 






return was insufficient to keep schools open for 


the full eight months of the year. The court 
held that the state is charged with educating 
children and that the appropriation is a fulfill- 
ment of the obligation to maintain a system of 
public schools as required by the state constitu- 
tion. 

—Francis G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Illinois, believes that legislation should be 
enacted to prevent Chicago from getting a dis- 
proportionate share of the school funds. He 
says: “It will be seen that of the total amount 
of $485,184.25 of state and federal funds used 
to reimburse the school boards of the state, Chi- 
cago received $214,041.12 or 44.1 per cent. If 
it were not for the work in vocational agricul- 
ture and vocational home economics, the propor- 
tion of this fund which would go to Chicago 
would be much greater. In trades and indus- 
trial education there was expended for the year 
covered by this report $259,631.34. Of that 
amount Chicago received $196,201.29, or 175.6 
per cent.” 

The Erie, Pa., board of education has placed 
one and one-half million dollars worth of insur- 
ance on its school property for a term of three 
years as announced by R. Stanley Scobell, the 
business manager. The school board has taken 
out straight insurance on all fireproof school 
buildings to the extent of approximately $50,000 
on each and to the extent of 50 per cent on all 
school buildings known as semi-fireproof. On 
the older school buildings of the city full insur- 
ance has been taken out. ; 

—Charleston, W. Va. Public schools of West 
Virginia increased their bonded indebtedness by 
$3,745,900 between 1922 and 1924, according to 
figures issued by the state department of edu- 
cation. The total indebtedness June 30th, 1924, 
was $12,422,500. 

Kanawha County heads the list of 55 counties 
in the amount of bonds issued. This county 
issued bonds to the extent of $1,579,000. Cabell 
County is second with $1,844,000, Ohio third 
with $855,000, McDowell fourth with $881,000 
and Logan County fifth with $875,000. 


For the year ending June 30th, 1924, ten 
counties had no outstanding bonds. Several 
counties have materially reduced their school 


order to erect needed buildings. 

Per capita taxes in West Virginia have in- 
creased from $2.85 in 1918 to $12.72, and upon 
the publishing of these figures obtained by the 
national department of commerce the state gov- 
ernment was subjected to criticism. However, 
the average taxpayer pays but a small percent- 
age more than in 1918. 

West Virginia comparatively 
a new building era for 

—Louisville, Ky. The schools of the city are 
threatened with an early closing if the full 
amount of the budget is not granted, according 
to Supt. B. W. Hartley. The board has been 
working under a great handicap, due to an in- 
creasing enrollment and equipment which has 
remained at a standstill. 

Eaton, O. After having been closed one 
week, the Harrison township schools reopened 
on December 9th, and will continue in operation 
the remainder of the year. Seven schools and 
eight teachers were affected by the closing 
which was due to a lack of funds. At a con- 
ference of city and state school officials an ar- 
rangement was perfected to meet the emergency. 

Russellville, Ala. A financing plan recently 
adopted has proven a new departure from the 
usual method of raising funds for schools. The 
city council has authorized a special tax on the 
sales of gasoline and kerosene, which became 
effective on January first. The new tax calls 
for an additional charge of one cent on the sale 
of gasoline or kerosene within the limits of the 
city, and the funds derived from these sales will 
be applied to the support of the schools. 

For the past several years, both the high 
school and city schools have suffered from a lack 
of funds. The new tax is expected to care for 
the needs of the schools and thus do away with 
the necessity of working a hardship upon any- 
one. 

Tacoma, Wash. Payment of $130,000 worth 
of bonds borrowed from the state in 1912 was 
made on December 31st by the school board. 
Payment was made from the district’s bond 
redemption fund, and the balance remaining 
will be left to accumulate for the payment of 
$165,000 worth of bonds due in September, 1925. 

3ellingham, Wash. The school board has 
submitted a proposition for a one-mill levy for 


recently began 
schools and roads. 
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an estimated deficit during the school year 


1925-26. The board in support of the proposi- 
tion pointed to the fact that the revenue from 
taxation has decreased by 8.6 per cent since 
1920, while enrolfment has increased sixteen per 
cent, and the total expense of operating the 
school district has remained the same. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board anticipates a 
financial deficit of $242,000 before the end of 
the school year in June. For this reason, it is 
the belief of the members that it will not be 
able to sell $140,000 in bonds for a new school 
building. The board is considering the adoption 
of one of two plans as follows: 

First to ask authority from the voters to in- 
crease the tax levy for school purposes from two 
to three per cent, and to increase the tax for 
building purposes from three-quarters of one 
per cent to one per cent. This increase would 
provide an additional $250,000 a year. 

Second, it is proposed to discontinue four lines 
of special instruction, which would result in an 
estimated saving of $75,000 a year. 

The cost of transporting children in the 
rural districts of the country to schools by 
motor-driven vehicles, amounts to an approxi- 
mate average of $32 a year for each pupil, ac- 
cording to the latest tabulation made in 22 
states by the Bureau of Education of the depart- 
ment of the interior. The cost each day to 
carry children of farmers to and from school 
ran as low as twenty cents a day and ranged 
upward to 31 cents. 

The transportation of 9,535 
diana for the 


children in In- 
year 1922-23 cost, at the annual 


rate of $33.69 for each child, or twenty cents 
for each child each day. 
Four districts in Rio Grande County, Colo- 


rado, in 1921-22, the tabulation showed, op- 
erated 41 busses, transporting an average of 900 
children a day, and covering an entire distance 
of 217,764 miles. 

A report of 37 typical consolidated schools in 
Iowa, where all types of roads are encountered, 
shows that the annual cost for each pupil on 
routes using horse-drawn vehicles was $40.62 
while on those using motor-driven vehicles it 
was $43.03. 

A study of the 22 states reporting to the de- 
partment of the interior showed that a total of 
446,226 pupils were transported at a cost of 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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Permit Clear Corridors 


In the walls along this one corridor of 
the Memorial High School of San Diego, 
California, there are locker accommoda- 
tions for over a hundred students. The 
corridor itself is as clear as a broad ave- 
nue, as neat and orderly as a safe deposit 
vault. 


This recessing of lockers is a very satis- 
factory method of installation—provided 


lockers of known durability are selected. 


Lyon Lockers are being specified contin- 
ually for corridor and gymnasium use 
where dependable strength, lasting use- 


fulness, and permanent attractiveness are 
requisites. 

The strong frames will stay in line, the 
doors will not sag nor jam. The locks will 
withstand schoolboy usage. The finish is 
lasting. 

You may not plan to utilize walls for 
locker space, but undoubtedly you hope 
your locker equipment will last as long 
as your building. Then specify Lyon for 
every school locker need. 

Let us give you more details and help— 
if we can — with your plans. Write us 
about your needs. 














Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


- Illinois 


PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. 
CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. 


CHICAGO 230 East Ohio St. 
“DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
4 
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Aurora 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 


PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Se. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue 








INDIANAPOLIS 11 South Meridan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 1240 South Main St. 














for every storage need 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT N 


Cooperating with architect ard superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 


Formerly State Superivsor of Secondary & ducation, 


Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 











A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 








7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 | 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
Republic Building St. Louis, Mo 
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JAMES O. G. GIBBONS 


Mem. A. S. M. E. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Lighting and Ventilating for Schools 
i Professional Service for Architects } 
207 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. | 
| 
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H.A. UNDERWOOD.A.S. M. E. A. L. BENEKER, A. 1. A 


Engineer Architect 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Specialists in Educational! & Institutional Buildings 
An organization of Registered Architects and Engineers and 
Specialists in heating and power engineering. 
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B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 


INSTITUTION GROUNDS | 
Cleveland. Ohio 


SCHOOL AND 
Guardian Building 








Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 





ALFRED KELLOGG | 


Consultant to Schoo! Departments | 
| Pertaining to Central Plant Heating | 
i| Iilumination and Sanitatio Plans when desired. 

re 
89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. | 


| 


| GILLHAM, COOK & WHITE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS | 
Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, | 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 


409 Interstate Bidg. 


NOT SALES ENGINEERS Kansas City, Mo. 
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~] 
| LARSON & WELLS 
| Architects & Engineers 
| Specializing in School and College 
| Buildings in Northern New England 
Hanover, N. H 


| SCHOOL PROPERTY APPRAISALS | 
| Made by Qualified Experts 

Standard Appraisal Company 
90 John Street, New York City 


| Branches in all principal cities 








The Meeting of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners 
of Education 
(Concluded from Page 68) 
Vocational Education and Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion,” and Supt. Charles A. Lee, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., will take for his subject, “The Rela- 
tionship of the State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners to State-Wide Surveys.” 
The House to Take Up Reorganization of Exec- 
utive Departments at Washington 

A reorganization of the executive departments 
of the government bureaus at Washington, D. 
C., proposed several years ago by former Presi- 
dent Harding, and approved by President Cool- 
idge, will probably receive the attention of the 
House of Representatives within the next few 
weeks. The outline for the work of reorgani- 
zation was provided for in a report of the joint 
committee presented to the House in June, 1924, 
and it is one of the major legislative measures 
emphasized by President Coolidge at the present 
time. 

The essential recommendations of the joint 
committee on reorganization which is composed 
of Senators Reed Smoot, J. M. Wadsworth, Jr., 
and Pat Harrison, and Representatives C. E. 
Mapes, R. W. Temple, and R. W. Moore, are as 
follows: 


The establishment of a new department to be 
known as the Department of Education and Re- 
lief and the concentration under that depart- 
ment of the agencies now performing work in 
the fields of public health, public education, and 
the care of veterans. These agencies represent 
the Bureau of Pensions, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Howard Univer- 
sity, and Freedmen’s Hospital now in the De- 
partment of the Interior; the Public Health 
Service, now in the Treasury Department, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau, an independent establish- 
ment. 

The committee recommends that the new de- 
partment assume the functions at presen! per- 


formed by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and that it be given nominal super- 
vision of the Columbian Institution for the deaf, 
now exercised by the Department of the Interior. 

It is further recommended that the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers be asso- 
ciated with the Department of Education and 
Relief, and that it be required to transmit its 
accounts, reports, and estimates of appropria- 
tions through the head of that department. 

Other recommendations provide for the trans- 
fer to new departments certain agencies now 
located in other departments. Departments to 
which it is proposed to assign the work of these 
agencies are the Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion, the Bureau of Public Domain, the Bureau 
of Public Engineering Work, the Bureau of Pur- 
chase and Supply, the Bureau of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
the latter to be directly under the control of 
the President. 

It is shown that the adoption of the recom- 
mendations will result: First, in removing from 
all departments those functions extraneous to 
the major departmental purposes which inter 
fere with effective administration, or which, be- 
ing secondary, are not vigorously handled; sec- 
ond, in assembling under the same departmental 
supervision all activities which are closely re- 
lated, and which, therefore, should be coordi- 
nated in administration; and third, the extend- 
ing of the control of the cabinet officers to reach 
all matters save those which must by their 
nature, be handled by agencies independent of 
the regular departmental organization. 

The proposed measure carries no appropria- 
tions for subventious or other purposes, not 
already provided for. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BUILDING EXHIBIT 


Wm. B. Ittner, architect, St. Louis, announces 
an exhibition on school building during the 


E. VERNON HILL COMPANY | 
AEROLOGISTS 


Specialists in testing, charting, analysing and | 
correcting the Ventilation of school buildings 


64 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago. III, | 
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CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 





410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 
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SEIPP, PRINCELL & COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL BOND FINANCING 


Legality and sale of School Bonds guaranteed if proceedings 
relating to their issuance are prepared by us. 
105 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 


Service available to Contractors and School Boards. 
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ED. J. LOMASNEY | 
CONSULTING ENGINEER | 


Ventilating Power | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


Heating 
456 BROADWAY 


| Service available to architects and schoo! boards 





Practice limited to designing and superintendence. | 





HENRY J. MILNER COMPANY | 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Design of Heating, Ventilating and | 
Central Power Plants for Schools 
‘ and Institutions 


New Haven, Conn. | 
— — 


Springfield, Mass 





convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in Cincinnati, February 21st-28th. 

The exhibit will be hung in the Music Hall. 
It will consist of water color sketches, draw- 
ings, photographs, plan studies, models and cost 
charts of recently constructed schools. 


Personal News of Superintendents 

—Supt. John C. Diehl of Erie, Pa., has been 
elected for a second time to the office of second 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Education 
Association. 

—Supt. E. E. Fell, of Holland, Mich., has 
been elected president of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Iva Crisp has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Toulon, Ill., succeeding Mr. 
Hawkes. 

—A move to raise the salary of the state 
superintendent of instruction of Indiana from 
$5,000 to $7,500 is in progress. 

Supt. E. C. Fisher, of Peoria, Ill., has been 
named president of the Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Fisher is also chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Supt. George R. Ray of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
has tendered his resignation, the same to take 
effect at the close of the school year. 

Supt. R. E. Balliette of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
has been elected president of the Door County 
University of Wisconsin Club. Door County 
has 26 students enrolled in the state university. 

—Supt. Wm. Hawkes, of Toulon, IIl., has an- 
nounced his resignation to the board of educa- 
tion of both schools. Mr. Hawkes has accepted 
a position as superintendent at Berwyn, near 
Chicago. 

Miss Jennie D. Pullen who taught school in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for 46 years died suddenly on 
New Year’s day. 
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The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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$14,526,368, or $32.55 for each pupil for the year. 
{mong the states reporting were Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Alabama, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Montana. 

Twenty-two non-high school districts in 
Illinois are levying the two-thirds of one per 
cent tax, the limit fixed by law, for the pay- 
ment of tuition of students attending regular 
four-year high schools in other districts, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the state department 
of public instruction at Springfield. 

Of the districts having fixed rates, the highest 
are in Winnebago and Kane counties, where the 
rate is $250 for each student. The lowest, $90, 

in Jackson and Perry counties. The district 
having the lowest tax rate for this purpose is 
in Monroe County, where the assessment is 1.3 
mills on a dollar. 

The Oregon Voter of Portland has prepared 
a schedule showing the school tax levies in sev- 
eral leading cities, as follows: Los Angeles, 
12.38; San Francisco, 5.10; Minneapolis, 12.07; 
Kansas City, 12.75; Seattle, 22.07; Indianapolis, 
13.72; Rochester, 9.50; Portland, 11.60; Denver, 
16.85; Toledo, 9.59; Providence, 9.61; St. Paul, 
8.78; Oakland, 16.96; Salt Lake City, 19.67; 
Spokane, 13.22; Tacoma, 12.50; Portland, 1925, 
12.60; average, 1924, 12.90. 

The school authorities of New York state 
have come to the conclusion that the legislature 
must provide a more liberal support. Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, state commissioner of education, said 
recently: “Investigation will still continue as 
to larger tax units in rural sections and as to 
what shall be done with exceptionally weak 


rura hools. Further investigation is also ne 
essary as to sources from which the state can 
raise the necessary additional moneys for the 
h without increasing school taxes upon real 
estate, for real estate taxes are often altogether 
te ivy at the present time.” 
chools of Perth Amboy, N. J., are over 
© !. The blame is placed upon the city 
CO The News of that city discussing the 


“It is unfair for the aldermen to 
iit in making the city budget at this 
ut considering the schools, and then 


en nore the schools altogether when they 
heir claim for attention, or pile up the 
: t and try to blame the heavy taxes on 
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are just as much a part of the city government 
as the police department, the fire department or 
the street department. Incidentally, the law is 
more emphatic regarding education, and it is 
apparent that the schools are to have first con- 
sideration. The budget for next year cannot be 
made up without some consideration being given 
the school situation for the coming year.” 


Bernard M. Sheridan, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrence, Mass., has notified Mayor 
Walter T. Rochefort that $20,000 more will be 
required to maintain the schools to the end of 
the term. 


Bond Issue Campaigns 


Harrisburg, Penna. The $1,750,000 school 
bond issue was carried by a vote of 13,864 to 
1,268. This exceeds by far any majority ever 
given a school bond issue in that city. The 
town is on tiptoe in interest on high schools. 
The vote on the annexation of Susquehanna 
township for the John Harris high school site 
was carried by a similar vote. Superintendent 
C. H. Garwood made the school child the pivot 
around which all groups and factions could rally. 
The four newspapers and all the commerical and 
civic bodies cooperated in the campaign. 


OHIO COUNTY SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 

The school bond elections held in Ohio have, 
with the exception of four counties, been re 
ported with the following results: 

Ashtabula County. Two bond issues passed: 
Windsor Township, $50,000 for centralized 
school; Richmond, $55,000 for centralized school. 
Most all townships passed the three mill levy. 
Jefferson and Rome townships can’t run eight 
months. 

Defiance County. No bond issues voted. No 
levies were voted. Highland and Milford town 
ships will be forced to close. 

Franklin County. Four bond issues voted 
on two carried. Reynoldsburg, $100,000; Plain 
Township, $100,000. Three mill levy passed at 
Grandview Heights. 

Huron County. Lyme Township—bond issue, 
$55,000--new building. Hartland Township 
three-mill levy. 

Portage County. All townships but one 
passed the three-mill levy. 
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The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., | 
1228-1270 W. 70th St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send prices and complete facts about Floorkote 
Also interested in items checked 


Toconamel—A touch, durable enamel in color fr 
walls and ceilings 


Tocotone—-A washable, flat wall paint in colors 


erties 


City State 


| 
Waxolene--A floor dressing with disinfecting prop- | 


Washington County. Lowell Village——bonds, 
$20,000—gymnasium and auditorium. Ten out 
of 25 carried ievy as follows: Dunham Rural, 
Beverly Village, Fairfield, Lawrence, Lower 
Salem Village, Ludlow, Marietta, Newport, 
Palmer Rural, Salem. 

Wyandot County. No bond issues. Eden 
Township carried two-mill levy for three years 
December 24th, 1924. Jackson Township de- 
feated one-mill levy and will not be able to pay 
salaries or transportation. 

Adams County. Bond issues carried: Man- 
chester, $75,000; Jefferson Rural, $25,000; West 
Union, $12,000. Winchester and West Union, 
three mills, 1925. Wayne Rural, three mills, 
1924.; 

Erie County. Vermilion Village—$200,000 
bond issue for new high school. Milan and 
Florence Rural will run eight months, due to 
failure of levy. 

Highland County. No bond issues. Dodson 
Rural, Lynchburg, Paint Consolidated, Penn 
Rural, Whiteoak and Brushcreek passed three- 
mill levy December 24th, 1924. Eleven voted 
six carried—some will be forced to close. 

Meigs County. Ten voted levies—four car- 
ried. None will be forced to close. 


ARRANGE FOR CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITS 

The National Association of Public School 
Business Officials will hold its annual conven- 
tion for 1925 in Kansas City, May 18th to 22nd. 
Local committees headed by Mr. J. B. Jackson 
secretary of the board of education, have been 
appointed to handle the convention and to care 
for the commercial exhibit which is to be a 
feature of the meeting. The convention will be 
housed in the Hotel Baltimore, and the meetings 
will take place in the Francis First room, on the 
Mezzanine floor. The exhibits will be held 1! 
the Elizabethan room, and in the adjoining 
corridors and balcony. 

The local committees are headed as follows 
Finance, Mr. J. B. Jackson, chairman; Publicity 
Committee, Mr. George Widder; Exhibits Com 
mittee, Mr. Char! S. Parker, Reception Com 
mittee, Mr. J. H. Brady; Program and Enter 
tainment Committee, Nate W. Downes, chair 
man 
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SCHOOL HOUSING SITUATION IN 
NEW JERSEY 

Reports transmitted to the state education 
department of New Jersey at the beginning of 
the present school year show that there is a 
slight improvement in the school housing facili- 
ties over those of a year ago. Due to the con- 
struction of new buildings, the 35 city districts 
with a September enrollment of 330,204 have 
taken care of the normal increase in enrollment, 
and in addition, have reduced the percentage of 
pupils on part time to 11.8 per cent as compared 
with thirteen per cent on part time a year ago. 
This is the first year a decrease has been re- 
ported in part-time pupils, so that it is expected 
there will be an improvement in conditions 
rather than a great shortage. 

The city school districts reported 38,951 pupils 
on part time and 4,738 in portable or rented 
buildings. This is 11.8 per cent of the children 
on part time and 1.4 per cent in portable or 
temporary quarters. During 1923-24 there were 
provided in cities a total of 10,460 new sittings, 
with a normal increase in enrollment of approxi- 
mately 6,500. During 1924-25 there were pro- 
vided 19.270 additional sittings which, in addi- 
tion to taking care of the expected increase in 
enrollment, should reduce the number of pupils 
on part time to about 25,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

The delay in carrying out a comprehensive 
school building program at New Bedford, Mass., 
it is charged by Edward R. Hathaway, to be 
due to the dilatory tactics of Mayor Remington. 
Some 1,800 pupils are crowded into a building 
having capacity for only 1,000, and 963 pupils 
are housed in portables. On the other hand it 
is claimed that see-sawing between the school 
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board and the city council is the cause for the 
delay. 

Dr. F. C. Schurmeier, president of the 
Elgin, Ill., board of education, in arguing for a 
$650,000 junior high school, gave out an ex- 
tended interview to the public press in which 
he quoted W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of city 
schools, bureau of education, and William C. 


Bruce, editor of the American School Board 
Journal. These quotations define the junior 
high school both as to educational merit and 


economy in school administration. 

When a committee of citizens called on 
President Lucius F. Hollett to ask for a $50,000 
swimming pool for one of the high schools, the 
answer was that so long as there is a shortage 
of grade schools requests of this character can- 
not be entertained. 

North Little Rock, Ark. The school board 
has issued bonds amounting to $225,000 for the 
erection of five grade buildings. The buildings 
are well under way and will be occupied during 
the second semester. 

Keokuk, Ia. Three new school buildings 
were recently dedicated with appropriate pro- 
grams for each. The buildings include the 
Wells-Carey, the Torrence, and the senior high 
school building. 

William B. Ittner, the schoolhouse expert, 
has been called by the Colorado Springs, Colo., 
board of education to pass upon the new build- 
ings just completed. 

The auditorium of the University of Wash- 
ington has been declared a firetrap by the 
Seattle fire marshal. 

The mayor of Syracuse, N. Y., has asked 
the local school board to dismiss John R. Gee, 
superintendent of repairs, because of alleged 
neglect of duty. The board has decided to 
ignore the request. 

Superintendent E. J. Jones and members of 
Albany, N. Y., school board recently 
new Central Park School at 


the 
inspected the 
Schenectady. 

Highland Park, Mich. A $450,000 school site 
election, voted upon December 8th, was carried 
by a large majority. The vote gives the Angell 
School a much needed extension of its grounds 
to the east, and gives to the north a plot of 
ground approximating nine acres in size, on 
which ample school facilities may be provided 
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for years to come. The site will afford not only 
play space for the Ford School, but also for 
adults. It has sufficient area for a skating pond, 
a baseball diamond, a football gridiron, tennis 
courts and other athletic facilities. 

Salisbury, N. C. A contract was recently 
let for the erection of a high school building to 
cost $300,000. The building was planned by 
Architect C. Gadsden Sayre, of Greensboro, 
under the supervision of Dr. George D. Strayer, 
and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The state education department of New 
Jersey has just completed a school building sur- 
vey of Hopewall Township, Mercer County, the 
recommendations of which have been approved 
by the district’s board of education. The voters 
of the district have been asked to authorize the 


raising of funds to provide sufficient school 
facilities for the next five years. 
—The Lincoln School, at South Bend, Ind., 


was dedicated on December 16th, with appro- 
priate exercises. Supt. W. W. Borden of the 
city schools presided at the afternoon program, 
and Dr. R. B. Dugdale at the evening program. 
Following the program, the guests were invited 
to inspect the building. 

Rahway, N. J. The school board has begun 
the erection of another one-story grammar 
school containing seventeen classrooms. It is 
located near the Lincoln Highway and will take 
care of the rapidly increasing population in that 
section of the city. 

Sacramento, Calif. Within the last ten 
years the city has expended more than $5,000,- 
000 on its schools, or an average of between 
$55 and $60 for each man, woman and child in 
the city. During this period the school plant 
has been entirely rebuilt. In place of wornout 
buildings and barracks, there are now twelve 
new, up-to-date schools with every modern con- 
venience, and three reconstructed buildings 
fully suited to the present demands. 

First in importance among these buildings is 
the new high school structure which, with the 
thirty-acre tract of land on which it stands, costs 
$1,540,000. 

The Girls’ Commercial High School of New 
York City moved into its new building on Tues- 
day, December 16th. The new building provides 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Conaty Memorial School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., above, and the > Wuuee ees * 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High ’ 
School, Oakland, Calif., right, : 
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The Quality Window 
for Modern Schools 


lruscon Steel Donovan Awning Type Windows are the 
perfect window for school buildings. Satisfactory light 
ing and complete control of natural ventilation are as 
sured in this type of window, designed especially to 
meet the demands ot modern school construction. 
These windows are constructed entirely of copper steel. 
Chey are fireproof and weathertight. Their design and 
construction harmonize with practically any architec 
tural treatment. ‘Truscon Donovan Windows will not 
deteriorate. They will last as long as the building 
endures. 
In awning type windows the sash projections are outward and 
when the sash are individually equipped with shades they serve 
vnings. In Truscon Donovan Type Windows manipulation 
f the lower sash operates the upper sashes simultaneously, 
though the lower may also be operated independently of the 
others. The Truscon Window is simple in construction, so per 
tectly balanced that all sashes may be opened or closed in one 
simple movement. It is the quality window for modern schools 





Truscon Steel Windows are being installed in the following 
hool structures now in process of erection in various parts 





t the country : elias Brookings School, Springfield, Mass 
M. W. Maloney, Archt., Springfield, Mass. West Warwick 
School, Providence, R. 1. Harry Slocum, Archt. Avenue Gram 





mar School, Ventura, Calif. A. E. Hogsett, Archt., Los Angeles, 
Calit. School for District No. 3, Bristol, Conn. Harold A. Hay 
adel \rcht., Bristol, Conn. Yonkers High Sx hool, Yonkers, New 
Y« Howard G. Chamberlain, Archt., Yonkers, New York 


Write today for further information. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youncstown, Oulo 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantie. 

For addresses see phone books of principal cities. This full-sized Truscon Dono- 
Canada; Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Div.: New York. van Awning Type Window will 
be exhibited at the National 


Educational Association Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 22nd to 29th. Make 
yourself at home in the Truscon 
Booth. It is No. 68. 
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(Continued from Page 8&2) 
accommodations for 3,150 students in full-time 
classes, whereas the old building took care of 
2,000 students in double The school 
offers both academic and practical courses in its 
curriculum. 

A total of 21,987 new sittings for pupils 
have been provided with the reopening of the 
schools in February. These include nine new 
structures and three additions to buildings. 


sessions. 


Of the new structures, Manhattan has two 
schools; Bronx three, Brooklyn four, Queens 
four, and Richmond, one addition. 

—Tuscumbia, Ala. A new high school has 


been completed at a cost of $125,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board of estimate 
and taxation has approved the appropriation of 
$250,000 from the 1924 bond surplus for the 
Hamilton and Hay schools, the amount to be 
divided as follows: Fifty thousand dollars for 
each school; $150,000 for new sites. The funds 
are to be reimbursed out of next year’s bond 
issue. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 
erected this year at a 
mately $90,000. The buildings comprise a 
school of eleven rooms for colored pupils, a 
ward school of ten rooms for white pupils, and 
a junior high school of eight to fifteen rooms 
for white pupils. All the buildings will be con- 
structed in brick and will be fully equipped for 


Three new schools will be 
total cost of approxi- 


all school purposes 
A school bond $144,000 was carried 
at Fairfield, Ala., by te of 190 to one. This 
will purchase a twelve-acre tract and provide 
for the construction of a n high school. The 
board of education made a fu tatement of the 
school needs to the voters and ted their sup- 
port. The board consists of C. J. Donald, C. A. 
Buck, S. C. King, J. T. McLaughlin, and Dr. 
J. T. Endsley. 
—At Le Claire, Ia., a schoolhouse was de- 
stroyed by fire. It was insured f 0. Tt 


will require $60,000 to build 
Under the Iowa law the district r 
bonds in excess of five per cent 
valuation. This would yield only $21, | 
board of education will have to find a 
financing the deficit. 

Ilion, N. Y. A proposition to appropri 
$110,000 for the enlargement of the West Hi 
graded school was approved by the voters on 
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December 6th. 
$160,000 for the enlargement of the high school 
building was approved in October last. 


A similar election to appropriate 


Jonesboro, Ark. The board will erect three 
new school buildings this year. One is a colored 
school of eleven rooms, to cost $25,000; one a 
ward school of ten rooms, to cost $30,000, and 
one is a junior high school of eight to fifteen 
rooms, estimated to cost $35,000. All will be 
of brick construction and fully equipped for 
school needs. 

Ontario, Calif. The Ontario school district 
has voted $64,000 in bonds for the erection of 
an eight-room school on a site owned by the 
board. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a school playground program amount- 
ing to $1,000,000. 

Johnstown, Pa. The school board has 
adopted rules and regulations to govern the rent- 
ing of the auditoriums of the central high school 
and Cochran junior high school buildings. A 
schedule of uniform rates to be paid for the use 
of the auditoriums is included in the rules. 

Duluth, Minn. The school board received 
bids on January 9th for the sale of $1,250,000 
in bonds. The proceeds will be used to provide 
funds for building schools and for other pur- 
poses. Each of the bonds were in the amount 
of $1,000 and bear five per cent interest. 

W. C. Morrey, Horace S. Hunt, and J. Frost 
of the Jackson, Michigan, board of education 
visited Dayton, Cincinnati, Columbus, and To- 
ledo to get ideas for a new high school. “Some 
of them were classics of architectural beauty,” 
replied Mr. Morrey. “But,” he added, “the tax- 
payers must have gasped when they paid the 
cost. In some of the schools the walls and win- 
dow ledges were all marble throughout the en- 
tire building, and the other members of the com- 
mittee with myself, thought it needless extrav 
agance. We observed that some of the newly 
built schools were lavish in costly material, but 
shortsighted in planning sufficiently large audi 
toriums. Some already were overcrowded. Ow 
tour of the schools was more profitable in show- 

us what to avoid than what to follow.” 

The burning of the schoolhouse at Altus, 
Oklahoma, will deprive 105 children of school- 

ng for the balance of the school year. 
The destruction of the Morton 
Ill., means a $500,000 loss. 
proceed at once. 
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Undismayed by two defeats, the school 
trustees at San Pablo, Calif., will call another 
election for a $45,000 bond issue to finance im- 
provements to the local grammar school. The 
devision is the result of the defeat of the bonds 
at the election held on December 9th. The de- 
feat of the bonds caused intense indignation 
since there is no question as to the need of addi- 
tional school facilities. 

Lincoln, Nebr. School bonds amounting to 
$750,000 were recently awarded to the First 
Trust Company of Lincoln by the school board. 
The bond issue is to mature in forty years, and 
the interest rate is four and one-half per cent. 

Supt. E. O. Marsh of Jackson, Mich., accom- 
panied by the members of the building and 
grounds committee of the board of education, 
made a trip of inspection recently to various 
cities in Ohio with the purpose of examining 
high school buildings and facilities preparatory 
to the erection of the new high school. Visits 
were made at Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Akron and Cleveland. 

Audubon, N. J. The citizens have voted 
favorably on the erection of a high school to 
$460.000. The proposition was carried by 
a vote of five to one. 


cost 


Expenditures of $63,528,320 for operating 
the public schools of New Jersey last year were 
shown in the annual report of Commissioner 
John Enright, submitted to the state education 
board in December last. This outlay cared for 
a total enrollment of 715,877 pupils and a force 
of 22,693 teachers. Of the total expenditures 
shown, $49,200,487 fell within the classification 
of current expenses and the remainder consisting 
of $14,327,832 was expended in repairs and 
replacements in school buildings. 

Reading, Pa. By a vote of seven to one, the 
board has adopted a resolution to issue bonds in 
the amount of $500,000 for the acquiring of new 
property and for improving the school system. 

San Francisco, Calif. The board of super- 
visors has advanced the school building program 
with an appropriation of $426,764 for additional 
lands and buildings. The largest appropriation 
was $382,866 to provide for the immediate con- 
struction of the new Alamo elementary school. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A revised school build- 


(Concluded on Page 8&6) 
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COPPER, BRASS and BRONZE 


Schools and colleges are permanent 
institutions. The use of short-lived 
materials in their construction leads 
to frequent replacement expense. 

BRASS tor water piping, BRONZEand 
BRASS for hardware and _ lighting 


fixtures and COPPER for roofing, 


COPPER towers, gutters and leaders 
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ee ee ae gutters and downspouts guarantee 
efhciency and economy in building 
construction. 

For example, at Antioch College, after 
almost 60 years of service, COPPER gutters 
and downspouts were retained in use when 


a building was recently remodeled. 
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Fire Alarm and Signal Systems for Schools 
The new school No. 76 of Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., is protected by Holtzer-Cabot Alarm 
and Signal Systems. 
The Fire Alarm System installed offers complete protection to this new building at the mini- 
mum cost of up-keep. The addition of this school to the already imposing list of buildings 
Holtzer-Cabot equipped is the greatest testimonial and proof of the superiority of our systems. 


In this vital matter of Fire protection, may we not send you brochures “Signal Systems for 
Schools and Publie Buildings?” 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY CHICAGO OFFICE 





125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


6161-65 South State St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Concluded from Page 84) 
ing and site program aggregating $2,310,000 for 
1925 has been presented to the board of estimate 
and taxation as part of a five-year school pro- 
gram involving a total expenditure of $9,500,000. 

A survey was made by A. C. Godward, engi 
neer for the estimate board, in cooperation with 
Supt. Wm. F. Webster, and George F. Womrath, 
business superintendent, with the result that a 
program showing the districts and estimated 
costs of the sites, together with other building 
estimates, have been made available to the 
board. 

Included in the $9,500,000 five-year 
which ends in 1928, are estimates of 
$2,500,000 for new elementary schools. 

Lima, O. The school board has employed 
Mr. Walter M. DeKalb as school architect, on a 
part-time basis. One of the first duties of the 
new architect will be to make an exhaustive 
study of the school plant, with a view of laying 
a foundation for standardization. A _ survey 
will made to determine the changes 
necessary in the older buildings to adapt them to 
modern educational needs. 

Dayton, O. President Wm. D. Blaik, in his 
annual report, called attention to the completion 
of the $4,000,000 school program in September, 
1926. The program calls for the construction of 
eight new buildings and the remodeling of eight 
existing structures. The construction of the 
Roosevelt ol was cited as the greatest 
during the past year. 


period, 
nearly 


also be 


high sche 
achievement 

—Cincinnati, O. Threatened with a stoppage 
of work on one of its school buildings through a 
dispute between two labor unions. the board of 
education has joined with the Pittsburgh board 
in a campaign to effect a permanent method of 
preventing jurisdictional labor disputes on school 
building construction. 


It appears that the Pittsburgh board, with 
several of its building projects tied up by juris- 
dictional disputes, has begun a_ nation-wide 


movement, to bring about a permanent method 
of handling such disputes so they wil! not tie up 
school building construction in the futur: 

The action came as a result of a tieup o1 rk 
on the Robert Fulton School because of 
disputes. One labor union questioned the ri 


of another to carry steel to the upper floors and 


to lay it in position in the building. Disputes 
of one kind or another also tied up the construc 
tion work at the time the Hartwell and Withrow 
schools were built. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
the parent 
chools, 


Under the direction of 
-teacher associations of the several 
and with the cooperation of the pupils 
parents of the individual districts repre- 
sented, new and distinctive names for each of 
the schools have been selected and presented to 
the board for approval. Among the names listed 
are Woodrow Wilson, Jefferson, McKinley, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Washington, Franklin and 
Fremont. The last named is the first to be 
approved and to be inscribed upon an actual 
structure. 

Rock Island, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a rental policy to govern the public ust 
of auditoriums or gymnasiums in four schools 
Under the policy adopted, organizations not 
directly connected with school activities, must 
hear the heating and lighting expenses in the 
Washington, Franklin, Audubon and high school 
auditoriums or gymnasiums. Other schools will 
be opened free of charge. 


and 


A regular fee has been established for 
nasium use which is to be charged to 
lighting expenses. Where heat is desired, an 
extra charge will be made. 


gym- 
cover 


Harrisburg, Pa. Preliminary sketches for 
the John Harris high school have been prepared 
and construction work on the building will start 
on March 2nd. 

Chicago, Ill. 


1926, 


To provide funds for the city 
the board of education has 
recommended to the city council an expenditure 
of $75.000.000. This is $5,000,000 more than 
that asked for 1925 and brings approximately 
$68,000,000 to the schools when collection costs 
other deductions have been made. The 
total will be divided as follows: Educa- 
tional purposes, $48,000,000; buildings, $25,000,- 
000: textbooks, $1,000,000; playgrounds, $750,- 
000; teachers’ pensions, $750,000. 

The state of Washington recently took $300 - 
000 worth of the $2,400,000 bond issue floated 
ast year for the school expansion program at 
Tacoma. 


schools for 


and 


YTOSS 


Cincinnati, O. The school board has called 
for a report from its special committee on the 
results of a trip to Columbus, Toledo and Cleve 
land. Among the recommendations of the com 
mittee were the following: 

Purchase of 


eight-year building program. 


sites needed for an 


building 


Employment of a competent person to study 
school building construction continuously. 
Study of the 


crippled children. 


situation with reference to 


Erection of three new schools, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,700,000, has been approved by 
the Chicago board of education. 

The board of Seattle, Wash., was 
recently warned by the fire marshal regarding 
unsafe conditions in school buildings. 


school 


He urged 
immediate repair and improvement of dangerous 
conditions. Among the dangers to which he 
called attention were proximity of inflammable 


oils, unprotected furnace rooms, defective fire 
hose, unsafe stairways, and lack of proper safety 
exits. 

RATING CLEAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A movement has been inaugurated by the 
school department of New York City to encour- 
age clean school buildings through a system of 
inspection and rating. A school survey commit- 
to the task. 

In announcing that the test is under way by 
the School Survey Committee, Supt. O’Shea 
emphasized the fact that there are two separate 
aims in this proposed change: First of all, it 
is hoped to work out a plan that will make it 
easy for principals and custodians to agree re- 
specting the physical evidences of cleanliness in 
their buildings; second, it is hoped to find a 
method of rating custodial service that will be 
clearly based upon the actual physical evidences 
of cleanliness or uncleanliness. “Anything 
which makes it easier for supervisors and cus- 
todians,” said Supt. O’Shea, “to look for cleanli- 
will make it easier for custodians and 
principals to insist upon cleanliness.” 


tee has been set 


ness 
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A Fire Escape 
That Always Works 


When a school building is burning 
and helpless, frightened children are 
to be gotten out speedily and safely 

then is when you want a fire escape 
that has no hitches and flaws. 


No trouble with mechanical devices; 
no congestion due to timid souls who 
are seized with sudden paralyzing 
terror due to dizziness or a thousand 
other causes. With a Standard fire 


escape on the job, the youngsters sit 
down at one end of the chute and zip 

about two seconds and out they 
come on the ground, safe and sound. 


There are many features about the 
Standard fire escape that make it 
worth your consideration, exclusive 
of its reasonable price. 


Write for catalog A 2. 











DA\ Ihe |] 








STAN. 


CONVEYOR COMPANY) 








General Office and Plant 
North Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Manufacturers of 
Brown Portable Products 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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A Safety Zone 
for Playgrounds-- 

















Cyclone Fence is indispensa- 
ble for playgrounds—a safety 
factor of the greatest impor- 
tance, a means of permanent 
protection against ever in- 
creasing traffic dangers. Plan 
now to fence your playgrounds 
this Spring. 


Our Experience of many years 
in school and playground fenc- 
ing is available to you through 
Cyclone Nation-wide Service. 
Cyclone engineers will study 
your fencing requirements and 
submit estimates of cost with- 
out obligation. Cyclone offers 
you complete fencing service. 


Write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Wa rat I] Cleveland, O 
N. d. Fort Worth, Tex 
Western Distributors: 
| ( 0 nd, ¢ 
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Adding Space 
Efficiency 
to Locker Service 





FFICIENTLY laid out locker batteries can add 


greatly to usable floor space. Years of special- 
ization in the manufacture and installation of storage 
units have brought to the Durand Steel Locker Com- 
pany acomprehensive knowledge of the efficient use 
of space. The one hundred and one questions that 
arise such as “how wide an aisle is needed here>”; 
“how many lockers will fit into this space?”; “how 
can crowding beavoided?’; areanswered correctly by 
experienced Durand engineers. The result noticed 
by the locker buyer is that space is provided where 
needed, there is no crowding of lockers or locker 
users and locker aisles are always clear. In addition, 
the sturdy steel construction, the two-coat finish, the 
simplicity of design, and the high quality steel of 
Durand Steel Lockers provide the further benefits 
of long life, low ultimate cost, and lasting pleasing 
appearance. 


You incur no obligation by writing for a Durand 
Engineer to call—or by sending floor plans for 
locker arrangements, 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1521 Fort Dearborn 
Bank Bldg., Chicago 

352 West 31st Street, 
New York City 

1521 General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit 


2421 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburg. 
2405 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 
201 W. 15th Street, 
Los Angeles 


URAND 


LOCKERS S T E E L SHELVING 
BINS RACKS 
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Ge 
MiI~ccoR, 
MANUAL 


A Data Book on Milcor 
Materials and Methods 
including Engineering 
tables, Details. Specifi- 
cations and General in- 
formation regarding 
Milcor Stay-Rib and 
Netmesh Expanded 
Metal Lath, Expansion 
Corner Bead and Cas- 
ings, Steel Domes for 
Reinforced Concrete 
Floors, Steel Channels 
and other Firesafe 


Building Products. Also 
“Approved Architects’ 
Specifications.” 


Kansas City, Mo. 








LaCrosse, Wis. 


MILCO 


FIRESAFE SHEET METAL 
Products for Schools and Colleges 


Five Schools Burn Every Day! 


You Can Save Them! 


IGHTY-TWO per cent of America’s schools are built without proper 
consideration for firesafeness! Only 5% can be termed truly firesafe 
and 13% are semi-firesafe. These are the astounding facts revealed by 
investigations directed by the National Committee for Chamber of Com- 
merce Cooperation with Public Schools and the American City Bureau. 


Help put a stop to dangerous school construction methods. You are in a 
position to do so. Write for copies of “The Milcor Manual” and “The Mil- 
cor Guide’ — two reference books which every School Board Member, 
Architect, Engineer or Contractor should consult. They will give you data 
on which to base your contentions for better construction. 


In many ways Milcor Firesafe Methods and Materials will actually save con- 
siderable money, while accomplishing not only firesafeness but better ap- 
pearance as well. Put a stop to the fire risk in your District. The taxpayers 
deserve this consideration and the children themselves most certainly do. 
An average of five schools burn every day! ° 


Write Today for these two Books: “The Milcor Manual” and “The Milcor Guide”. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ce 
Mix~coR; 
GUIDE 


A Reference Book on 
Milcor Architectural 
Sheet Metal including 
Architectural Specifi- 
cations, Mechanical 
Specifications and Erec- 
tion Instructions on 
Milcor “Titelock” Met- 
al Tile and Shingles, 
Ventilators, Metal 
Cornices and Cano- 
pies, “Invisible Joint” 
Metal Ceilings, Zinc 


and Copper Architec- 
Ornaments, etc. 
and 


tural 
A most unusual 


valuable Book. 


Boston, Mass. 























President George J. 


The services of 
and the New York City board of education have 
been praised by Frank P. Graves, state commis- 


Ryan 


sioner of education. Mr. Graves writes: “That 
you have taken such a great interest in the 
working children of your city, those who for one 


reason or another fail to go to high school, but 
who, nevertheless, are entitled to equal con- 
sideration with other more fortunate children 
who stay in the full-time school, will redound 
to your everlasting credit. For these and other 
services of great merit, I desire to commend 
you, and through you, your associates on the 
board of education and those serving under the 


who have assisted in this work.” 
The average man in public life is willing 
to endure this criticism and the attacks that are 


mad rT him, but he does so for a price he 1S 
paid for his services and he is working for 
l ney But there is one type of public service 
M draws no pay and yet those who are 
engaged in it are subject to the very severest 
I «ks It embraces those who serve the 
pul without money recompense, notably 
which might be mentioned the members 

chool board.” So says the Oil City, Pa., 

D k. “School directors of the past in Qil 
( ve had many problems to face and solve, 
1s probable that no other school board 

‘ had more to deal with than those who are 
erving their terms. No matter what any 

pe n may think of the actions of any one 


of the board on a particular question, 
nnot but admit that that particular man 
as his conscience told him to. There may 
differences of opinion between mem- 
bh of the board as to the feasibility of certain 
plans, yet it cannot be doubted but that each 


rme 


director is doing what he believes to be best.” 
Five members of the board of examiners 
of the New York City board of education were 
charged with “irregularities” in a report sub- 
mitted December 4th to the board of education 
by President George J. Ryan, who conducted the 
investigation of the examining board. 
In the report, Joseph M. Sheehan, deposed 
chairman of the examiners, was charged with 
using “methods to say the least dubious” and 


examiners Byrnes, Hervey, Smith, and Hannig 


were cited as having “used undoubtful guile” 
and making decisions “based on questionable 
grounds.” The first three have been members 
of the board since its establishment 25 years 
ago and have tested 30,000 teachers now serv- 
ing in the city schools. 

The report asks that the board of examiners 
modify their own procedure in accordance with 
the following recommendations: “They should 
maintain calendar and record their pro- 
ceedings definitely and intelligently in minutes 
formulated and filed for reference. They 
should evolve method of more speedily 
preparing eligible lists as a result of examina- 
tions. They should formulate definite and 
uniform standards in the preparation of exam 
nation papers, in the correction of papers, in 
establishing passing marks and in other mat 
ters of procedure in examinations. They should 
set reasonable standards regarding the equating 
of outside experience in connection with place 


a set 


some 


ment upon salary schedules. They should 
formulate and adhere to a better method of 
handling appeals from an examination rating. 
They should adopt ordinary business methods 


in the handling of correspondence and in filing. 
They should amplify their by-laws so that they 


will more directly describe the duties of the 
chairman and other officers, the routine of then 
work, and the examination requirements. They 
should require the filing as documents, of com 


ments made by the examiners on regular forms 
used in the examination of candidates. They 
should vest in the chairman sufficient authority 
to enable him to perform his functions as well 
as to shoulder his responsibilities. They should 
formulate a definite procedure regarding the 
number of appeals to be taken by the teacher.” 

The report of President Ryan was later 
attacked by Joseph M. Sheehan, deposed chair- 


man of the examiners, and by the two members 
with no charges against them, Mr. Louis Marks 
and Mr. Joseph Van Denburg. Mr. Marks and 
Mr. Van Denburg reattacked Mr. Sheehan and 
defended their accused colleagues, making an 
appeal to the board against the Ryan report. 

According to the provisions of chapter 145, 
of the public laws of New Jersey for 1913, 
boards of education in the state are liable, 
under the workmen’s compensation act, for all 
injuries fatal or otherwise arising out of and 
in the course of employment and sustained by 
employees whose salaries are $1,200 or less per 
annum. For injuries sustained by employees 
whose salaries exceed $1,200, boards of educa- 
tion are exempted from liability by the provi- 
sions of the state laws. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court, however, holds that the exemp- 
tion of municipalities from liability in the case 
of injury to employees receiving a salary above 
$1,200 does not extend to injuries resulting in 
death, but that in such cases, municipalities are 
liable in the same manner as though employees 
received salaries of $1,200 or less. 


As far as injury to pupils is concerned, the 
attorney general holds that in the absence of 


any express provision imposing 
liability upon of education for physical 
injury sustained by pupils while on school prop- 
erty, or while being transported to and from 
board of education can be held in no 
way responsible as a board for any injury thus 
sustained by a pupil. The exemption, however, 
in no way extends to any agent of the board, 
or to a transportation contractor, who in the 
event of held personally 


statutory 


boards 


school, a 


negligence, can be 
re sponsible, 

(Assistant Attorney General H. R. Coulomb, 
of New Jersey, has recently rendered an opinion 
concerning the responsibility of school boards in 
regard to injuries sustained by school boys act 
ing as traffic officers. 

Mr. Coulomb, in his holds that a 
board of corporate capacity, 
would not be responsible for any injury suffered 
by the pupil; nor would it be responsible for 
damages sustained by others in consequence of 
the negligent act of the pupil. There may be 
conditions under which the principal designat- 
ing such boy might incur liability to the boy 
and his parents in case of injury, if the boy 


opinion, 
education, in its 
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Reducing school maintenance costs 


The wisest school boards do not ex- 
periment with ways and means of 
reducing maintenance costs. They 
follow the proved experience of 
schools that did their experimenting 
long ago. Some of that experience is 
embodied in the suggestions below: 


Floors A concrete floor is like a piece of sand 
paper. Under friction and wear it fills the air 
with silicate dust that is extremely harmful to 
lungs, clothing, and equipment. Before the 
dusting process proceeds very far, holes, hollows, 
and worn places make their appearance Then 


\ 
you have a new floor to lay or som« patching 


at night is ready for business by morning. 

If your floors are of wood, you can do away 
with floor oils and at the same time prevent the 
wood from S} lintering, rotting, or drying out. 
A treatment with Lignophol will do the trick. 
| his pre servative dressing pen trates the wood, 
restoring its natural gum and oil. One treatment 
lasts for years, giving a hard, smooth, sanitary 


surface. 


Painted Surfaces—W ater is a much cheaper 
material than paint with which to brighten walls. 
If your interiors are painted with Cemcoat, you 
can make them look like new simply by the ap- 
plication of water and a little soap. Cemcoat is 


a gloss, eggshell or flat enamel paint that not 


Exterior Walls—If moisture seeps through 
your walls in a driving rain storm you will be 
glad to know about Hydrocide Colorless. This 
material is a perfect waterproofing for brickwork 
that does not impair the natural beauty of a 
wall in the slightest. Hydrocide Colorless is ap- 
plied on the outside of a building but its presence 
can not be dete ted. It penetrates the brick. It 
contains no paraffin and hence does not run in 
hot weather; it does not collect dust; and it can 
be painted. Buildings are permanently dry and 


warm where Hydrocide Colorless is used. 


Roofs 


quickly and permanently repair the trouble. 


If your roof leaks, Stormtight will 


This thic k, elastic, rubber-like compound ad- 





slightest signs of dusting or wearit 
Lapidolith is easy to apply. It goes on ¢ 
a new floor or in ol i one and a irtace tr 


, 








only stays white long after other paints turn heres to any surface, wet or dry. It can be ap- 
to do, : 4 ' 
; yeltow, but can be washed again and again with i by anvone over any material. A small leak, 
tit is a simple matter to make a concrete - e 
Ye s } l . out showing anv 1ll effects. And becau of it irge one, can he repaired with but little 
floor both dustproof and wearproof. All that 1s : ; ms 
: — body it u yr oO ies at fora \ expense of time or trouble and at small cost. \t 
needed 1s an appli ation of Lapidolith, the liquid 
14 | lit] q } urface the same time an entire roof surface can be made 
chemical floor hardener. apidolitn is fMushe . - 
: I Cemcoat is especially suitable for brick, con las ingly Wate rproot W th st rmtight. Many an 
on a floor like water. It pene trates the porous ' . | a : 
crete, or plaster walls. The lime t ilways old roof that was about due for replacement has 
cement, binds the loose particies together, and : . : . 
, | h , in such walls « $s most paint to s¢ otf very been made as good as new by an application of 
fills up the voids. t hydrates the fre : : : i 
: guickly—but not Cemcoat. It 1s made for ex Stormtight, thus saving the school board the 
changing the porous structur by chemical actio ; 
; . terior well as interiors, in white and colors, cost of laving a new roof. 
to a dense, flint-like substance. A fine, even, 
. > rvstalline forn tion 1 . ai R ; : ; =e 
close-grained surface of crystalline forma ™ Send for literature giving further details on any of the above products 
the result. This surface resists the hardest kind 
of service indefinitely without shown the 


114 Fifth Avenue 











L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


New York City 














selected was not capable of performing the serv 
ice. In other words, if a principal sent out a 
child who was not mentally or physically cap- 
able of performing this dangerous service, she 
might be charged with negligence in so doing, 
and thus be made responsible for the consequent 
damage. Whether or not the child was men- 
tally or physically capable would, in most 
instances, at least, be a jury question. 

—The board of education of Nanaimo, B. C., 
has notified the neighboring school districts 
that it will exact a high school tuition fee of 
$50 a year. The board estimates that the cost 
of conducting its high school is $75.55 per 
pupil. 

The board of education of Saginaw, Mich., 
has carried its case before the Supreme Court 
of the state, asking that it be made mandatory 
upon the city board of estimates to approve its 
budget for school purposes as presented by the 
board. 

The case hinges on the action of the Saginaw 
city board of estimates in cutting $50,000 off 
the board’s budget last June. The board claims 
that the school district is operated under the 
general educational law of 1915, and that the 
sole duty of the board of estimates is to see 
that the total tax levied does not exceed the 
mill limitation. The city authorities contend 
that a charter provision gives the board of esti- 
mates power to cut the board’s budget as it sees 
fit. The final decision of the court will deter- 
mine whether or not the educational act of 1915 
repeals all charter sections, and whether the 
board is to have a free hand in directing its 
expenditures in ci operating under this law. 

—Under an opinion handed down by Attorney 
General Crabbe of Ohio, the Lima school board 
was unable to borrow ficient money to meet 
bonds, sinking fund and operation expenses dur- 
ing January and Februar 


—Under a recent 4 n of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, the Alton ter Works Company 
is not obliged to furnish vater to the pub- 
lic and parochial schools oi city. The city 
and the board of education a eparate corpo- 
rate entities, and the parochial! hools are 
private institutions, under the decis of the 
court. 


—Public-spirited citizens of New Bloomfi 
Mo., came to the rescue of the school board in 


December, by agreeing to underwrite a loan of 
$8,500 at the local bank. This action enabled 
the board to pay the balance due on the recon- 
structed school, which the contractor had 
refused to turn over until he had been paid for 
his work. It also settled a strike of the school 
teachers, who walked out because the board 
could not guarantee their salaries following the 
failure of the bond issue. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board, in execu- 
tive session, conducted a hearing of the 21 high 
school students who were recently suspended 
following a party at which liquor was consumed. 
School officials who made an investigation of 
the affair made their report to the board at that 
time. Parents of the students, who insisted on 
reinstatement, appeared to question the right of 
the board to suspend the students. 

Stamford, Conn. A complete report on the 
present condition of the school plant, together 
with recommendations for its improvement and 
information as to methods to be followed, were 
presented to the school board recently by W. G. 
Stephens, superintendent of the state trade 
school and acting assistant superintendent of 
schools. 

In his report, Mr. Stephens urged the appoint- 
ment of a man to take charge of the school 
buildings, who should be responsible for their 
repair and upkeep. He further recommended 
that this employee be given control over the 
expenditures of supervision of the plant and 
upkeep of the buildings, that he be required to 
make up that part of the annual budget taking 
care of such expenditures, and that he have the 
necessary technical knowledge. 

The report is most complete in its detail and 
indicates that the school plant is in a deplorable 
condition. It comprises about 24 photographs 
of parts of the plant showing graphically some 
of the conditions in urgent need of attention. 

Mr. Stephens makes clear that, by making 
the school buildings safe and sanitary, by de- 
veloping a spirit of service in all those who are 
engaged in the educational system, by setting a 
goal that makes the schools the best in the state, 
the board will be taking action that will cause 
it to receive the support of every citizen. 

A majority of members of the school board 
at St. Louis, Mo., have expressed themselves as 
favorable to salary increases which were denied 


by the board in Septembe r of last year. In ad- 
dition to the salary increases to be given to 
teachers, janitors and matrons will also be 
granted higher pay. It is estimated that the 
proposed increases will add $100,000 to the 
school budget for 1924-1925, $200,000 the next 
year, and $350,000 the third year, which will be 
the maximum. 

A bill to equalize educational opportunities 
in Wisconsin is to be presented to the next 
legislature as a solution of the present inequali- 
ties in the state school system, according to 
George M. Dick, of the State Department of 
Instruction. A basic point in the proposed 
equalization law is a state distributive fund 
large enough to act as an equalizing amount for 
those districts whose valuation is insufficient to 
provide adequate public tax for school purposes. 

A repeal of the seven-tenths mill tax is an- 
other provision, together with incorporation of 
the funds annually coming to the state treasury 
from inheritance taxes into a school fund, the 
income of which will be added to the state dis- 
tributive fund-to be used as an equalizer. 

Under the new plan, three and one-half mil- 
lion dollars from the school fund would be dis- 
tributed to the school districts of the state on 
the basis of $250 for each elementary school- 
room unit, and on condition that an equivalent 
amount be raised through a county tax to be 
distributed on the same basis. 

Bath, N. Y. The school board has accepted 
a gift of a dental clinic. The clinic has been 
installed at the high school at a cost of $1,200. 

Business Manager John E. Byrnes of the 
Chicago board of education has recently urged 
the erection of an administration building on 
land owned by the board at South Dearborn and 
West Monroe streets. A building twenty stories 
high has been recommended, to cost a total of 
$7,600,000. It is pointed out that the cost of 
maintaining general offices has risen from 
$16,000 in 1894 to $200,180 in 1924. 

Salem, Mass. The school board recently 
voted in favor of the appointment of a commit- 
tee to cooperate with certain book publishers in 
bringing legal action against the city for the 
collection of claims. The action seeks to collect 
money for books delivered for which no payment 
had been made. It appears that the city auditor 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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30,000 square feet of Duraflex-A flooring used in the Ceeaer 
B. Hatch Junior High School, Camden, New Jersey: Clyde S. 


Adams, Architect. Duraflex-A, a tough, resilient, dustless flooring, 


is laid in one continuous seamless sheet: durable, quiet, easily 


cleaned, and is unaffected by water, alkalis or acids. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MARY LAND 


BOSTON, Lawyers Building — os + 
GREENSBORO. N. C. There is no Substitute 





NEW YORK, 347 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, Flanders Building 





GREENVILLE, S. C. for Quality Ldurcflix . WASHINGTON, 1110 F Street, N. W. 





DURAFLEX-A 
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Type AH 
Brascolite 


Over 
One Million 
Brascolites 


In Use 





ment. 
to 


school. 


Lighting 


ST. LOUIS 


Light and Learning 


Years ago, the backward 
pushed aside by his more fortunate class- 
mates in their upward climb through the 
grades. 


student 


Today, in modern schools, we fit him with 
glasses, care for his teeth, ventilate his study 
rooms and find him heading the class as 
often as he footed it before. 


Besides all this, perfect lighting is equally 
essential to his mental and physical develop 
Ive-strain will tear down in a few 
months all that you’ve builded in years. See 
it then, that Brascolite, famous for 
soft, glareless light, is installed in your 
Our catalogs will give you complete 
information. A request will bring them. No . a 
obligation. 


She FF DWIN FE. Guia COMPANY Type YD 


ENGINEERS -MANUFACTURERS 





Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., and the Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) In Principal Cities 


Was 


its 


Equipment 





ZA 


Brascolite 


Lar gest 
Manufacturers 
Of 


Lighting Fixtures 


H1007 





(Continued from Page 99) 
refused to permit any transfer of funds seeking 
payment for extra books purchased for the 
schools. 

Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has 
taken action to prevent the unnecessary destruc- 
tion of school property by offering a reward of 
$25 for the arrest and conviction of vandals. 
It is reported that more than 25 windows in 
schools have been broken by unknown molestors. 

Shreveport, La. The Caddo Parish school 
board has been remembered in the will of the 
late Joe Herndon, a wealthy negro, who died 
recently at Texarkana. The deceased held 
valuable properties, including oil lands and his 
will provided that $12,000 be given the school 
board for the improvement of colored schools. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has voted to 
employ efficiency engineers to survey the school 
system with a view of eliminating the $15,000,- 
000 deficit in funds. The survey will cover a 
study of all departments connected with the 
conduct and management of the school system. 

The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has registered its opposition to the erection of 
restaurants, pop stands or candy stores in close 
proximity to school buildings. The board takes 
the stand that these stores not only interfere 
with the devotion of pupils to their duties, but 
also constitute a menace to the safety of chil- 
dren who congregate at these places between 
school sessions. 

New Castle, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan for erecting a concrete stadium 
for Franklin Field at a cost of about $30,000. 
The stadium will be built in sections, the first 
section to seat about 5,000 persons. The ex- 
pense will be borne by private subscriptions 
from interested students and patrons, and by 
the sale of tickets to game 

Kearney, Neb. The school board has re 
fused to appropriate any money toward the milk 
fund for undernourished children in the schools. 

Under a new plan adopted for the present 


year, the milk will be distributed as long as the 
fund remains. The distributior the milk will 
be effected under the direction the school 
nurse. Only children who are w veight, or 
whose parents wish them to have | , will be 
given it. Parents who are able to } for the 
milk must do so, if they wish their children to 


have it. 


Great Falls, Mont. The school board pro- 
poses the adoption of a new rule, under which 
high school students taking summer school 
work will be required to pay a sufficient fee to 
cover the expenses of the extra session. It is 
the belief of the board that some pupils are 
encouraged to loaf on the job during the winter 
and then go to summer school to make up 
failures. 

Spokane, Wash. Caps and gowns have 
been adopted as the regulation apparel for high 
school graduating classes. The board will pur- 
chase the gowns and rent them to the students 
at a nominal fee. 

Perry, N. Y. The school board has refused 
to allow the use of the gymnasium for outside 
recreational purposes such as basketball. The 
refusal was based on the experience of other 
cities where the spectators did considerable 
damage to the building while in attendance at 
these games. 

Lynn, Mass. The mayor of the city has 
sponsored an order, approved by the school 
board, calling for the appointment of a citizens’ 
committee to study and to devise ways and 
means for the construction of a community 
stadium. The stadium is to be built with funds 
subscribed by interested citizens and will be 
completed within a year’s time. 

Syracuse, N. Y. An investigation of 
charges that unsafe and obsolete machinery has 
been installed in two new junior high schools 
has been begun by the board of education. The 
charges were made by Principal William J. 
Knight of the Nottingham Junior High School, 
who declared that machinery in the school is 
antiquated, obsolete and useless in its present 
form, and that it is without guards as required 
by law. Similar conditions, it was pointed out, 
also prevail at the Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 

Supt. Frank W. Ballou, of Washington, D. 
C., at a recent conference of the board of edu- 
cation and representatives of the civic organ- 
izations, declared that various items had been 
removed from the original school budget for the 
next fiscal year. An analytical comparison 
shows that approximately $3,250,000 have been 
removed from the board’s original budget by 
the bureau of the budget, the greatest reduc- 
tions being made in the building program. The 





budget originally totaled $12,500,000, but upon 
arrival in Congress had been reduced to $9,250.,- 
000. 

Waverly, N. Y. The school board has pro- 
hibited special dances in the high school unless 
permission has ‘been given to responsible per- 
sons. The action is the result of complaints of 
drinking, smoking and “petting” parties in con- 
nection with a Thanksgiving dance. 

Beverly, Mass. The school board has raised 
the tuition fee for non-resident high school stu- 
dents from $90 to $125. 

Mayor Walrath of Syracuse, N. Y., is seek- 
ing to have introduced in the legislature a bill 
for abolishing the present board of education. 
The bill provides for the creation of a non- 
partisan board of three members, to serve long 
terms with definite salaries. Under the plan, 
there will be a superintendent in charge of 
strictly educational matters; a financial super- 
intendent in charge of finances, supplies, ete., 
and a building superintendent, who will be in 
charge of all building, replacement and repair. 

The action of the board of Lima, Ohio, per- 
mitting children who will reach the age of six 
years between December and July, to be entered 
in the first grade with the opening of the second 
semester, has compelled the installation of four 
additional portable buildings. 

Senator Howard A. Cann, of Frankfort, 
Ind., has proposed a bill to be introduced in the 
state legislature, making it possible for uniform 
textbooks to be used by pupils for a longer 
period than at the present time. It is the pur- 
pose to have the schoolbook situation fixed so 
that frequent changes in books will not be re- 
quired, resulting in considerable savings to 
school patrons. 

Chicago, Il. The school board has proposed 
an increase in the average membership of 
elementary classes to 44, beginning with the 
school year 1924-1925. The change would result 
in a saving of $411,400. 

Newark, N. J. The all-year schools will 
continue for another year at least, according to 
action taken by the board of education. The 
board in rescinding action taken in June last to 
abolish the schools, has appointed a_ special 
committee to study the problem and to make 
a report at some future date. The change came 


(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Patented Jan. 8, °07, and Aug. 7, 1928. 


raper Adjustable Window Shades 


Visit our display 
at 
Beoth No. 5, 
N. E. A. Convention 
A demonstration of 
our shade will 


interest you 


Different types 
To Fit Every 


Kind of Window. 


Descriptive literature 
will gladly be 


sent on request. 





Draper Adjustable Window § 


To Draperize Is 
To Modernize 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are particularly adapted to 
school use—because they’re specially designed and built for just 
that purpose. ‘They’re easy to adjust — absolutely positive in 
action—any child can operate them without the slightest difh- 
culty. And, they’re “fool-proof,” too—just can’t be put out of 
order—because, they’re made and guaranteed to withstand every 


abuse to which they might be subjected 1n ordinary use. 


Besides this, they’re an absolute essential to classroom efhciency 
and health promotion. ‘They insure ideal reading light and 
proper ventilation at all times—shut out the heat and glare— 


providing eye ease and comfort to pupils and teacher. 


lor your new school and for replacement in your old school, 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades will prove ideal equipment. 
They are truly an essential factor in health protection, and an 


invaluable aid in maintaining maximum classroom efficiency. 
Let us send you samples and quote you 


on equipping your building. There's no 


obligation connected with this Service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 
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Completed with a Stewart Iron Fence 


The Board of Trustees of the Leavelle McCampbell School, 


Augusta, Ga., wanted to secure 


a fence for the school 
grounds that would give permanent protection at low cost, 


homes. 
scheme. 


impart distinction, and harmonize with the architectural 


treatment of the new school building. 
quirements, they chose a Stewart Iron Fence. 

Stewart Iron Fence meets every requirement of a perma- 
nent, artistic, economical enclosure for school grounds, parks 


To meet these re- 


minimum yearly cost. 


Stewart Service, available 


Estimates furnished without obligation 


including erecting, is 


everywhere 


and playgrounds, as well as for large estates and private 
Made in artistic designs to fit into any architectural 


Where a more moderate price enclosure is desired, Stewart 
Chainlink Wire Fence (galvanized BEFORE or AFTER 
weaving) meets all demands for maximum protection at 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Incorporated 


120 Stewart Block 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders”’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Page 92) 
as a result of complaints from citizens against 
the former action of the board. 

Hamilton, Ohio. A trial of the probation- 
ary promotion system has resulted favorably, 
according to Supt. Darrell Joyce. Under the 
plan, students from the fourth grade to the 
junior high school, who fail to pass, are ad- 
vanced with their class for an eight weeks’ pro- 
bationary trial. If they do satisfactory work 
after eight weeks, they are allowed to remain 
in the higher class. 

Out of a total of 281 pupils advanced for the 
first time this fall, 202 have been allowed to 
remain, and 79 have been demoted. This is a 
percentage of success of 71.9, while 28.1 per 
cent of the students who failed to do the work, 
were returned to the previous class. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. To prevent accidents to 
children, the school board has authorized Supt. 
Arthur Deamer to cooperate with the depart- 
ment of safety in marking safety zones around 
schools where traffic is heavy. Signs have been 
placed fifty feet apart in the streets during the 
morning, noon and night rush hours. 

Children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, who have completed the eighth grade 
in Iowa schools, even though they are not work- 
ing, must attend continuation school, according 
to the state school laws. Previously, children 
in that classification were required to attend the 
continuation school only while working. 


(Concluded from 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 
High school attendance in Indiana has in- 
creased 55.95 per cent in the past five years, 


according to a report issued by the Indiana De- 


partment of Public Instruction. The average 
daily attendance has likewise increased 14.91 
per cent in this period of time. The report 


shows a gain of 6.07 per cent in 
as compared to 33.28 per 
increased 


The 


enumeration 
cent in enrollment. 
reo 


enumeration from 772.854 te 


819,827, and the enrollment from 460,839 to 
614,212. The increase in enumeration has been 
due to greater zeal in searching out children of 
school age in the various districts, and the in- 


crease in enrollment 
enforcement of the 
It is shown that 


has been attributed to the 
compulsory education law. 
larger per cent of the grade 
graduates now mplete their high school 
course. In 1924 there were 17,234 graduated 
from the high schos a total of 55.11 per cent 


of the class completing the high school course. 

It is also shown that only about half of those 
who begin a high school education remain to 
complete the four-year course. Out of an aver- 
age enrollment of 33,869 in the freshman year, 
17,528 remain to graduate at the end of the four 
years. 

—QOver twelve thousand high school students 
dropped out of the New York City schools be- 
tween September and November last. The cause 
is assigned to the fact that the majority of boys 
and girls do not find in high school work just 
what they desire. 

There is a deficit of $620,000 in 
text book fund of Oklahoma. 
on the free textbook system the Oklahoma 
Times says: “The truth is that many of the 
supposed beneficiaries of the plan find it quite 
unsatisfactory for many reasons. It is difficult 
to make children take such care of the books as 
the state seems to expect, so it often happens 
that the texts must be paid for outright, after 
having been paid for by taxation. The responsi- 
bility for the books also is irksome to the teach- 
ers, and there are many parents who would pre- 
fer to purchase the books outright, and keep 
them. There never was any sound reason for 
this system. The expense of books is but a 
negligible portion of the expense of keeping chil- 
dren in the grade schools. Parents who are 
actually unable to provide books for their chil 
dren are a negligible number. For those un 
fortunate few, provision might easily be made 
without putting the machinery of the 
state to the bother of this distribution, and heap- 
ing the additional taxation on people who would 
much prefer to buy the books outright.” 

The board of education of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has issued an ultimatum against fraternities and 
sororities in the public schools. 

William J. O’Shea, of New York City, 
forbidden all collections in the schools and 
quotes the by-law governing the matter as fol- 
lows: “No teacher or pupil will be permitted to 
contribute toward any gift or testimonial to a 
principal, teacher, superintendent or other school 
officer, nor will money or any other thing be in 
any collected, taken or received from a 
teacher or pupil for the purpose of present- 
ing a gift or testimonial to any principal. 


the free 
In commenting 


school 


Supt 


nas 


case 


teacher, superintendent or other school officer. 
Collections of moneys from pupils for any pur- 
pose will not be allowed unless by permission of 
the board of education. Canvassing for books 
or other publications will not be permitted in 
the schools.” P 

Any city or town in Georgia may dedicate 
and set apart for use as playgrounds, recreation 
centers, or other recreation purposes any landg 
or buildings owned by the municipality not in use 
for some other necessary purpose, according to 
the laws of Georgia, 1923. 

An injunction suit against the Indianola, 
Iowa, school board attempting to restrain that 
body from issuing school bonds in the sum of 
$175,000, has been dismissed by the court with 
a severe reprimand for the plaintiffs. 

At Oklahoma City, Okla., it has _ been 
charged by a grand jury that members of the 
board of education had acted as local representa- 


tives for companies selling supplies to the 
schools. The evidence was insufficient to war- 
rant true bills. The members charged that 
no profits had been made. The Oklahoma 


Times says: “Even if there were no profit for 
board members, no man should purchase for the 
public from a firm in which he is interested, 
either as employe, official or stockholder. That 
is a truth generally recognized in the fiscal regu- 
lations of government. It is necessary to pro- 
tect the public’s interest, and violation should 
constitute a felony.” 

3ecause the schpol board of Urbandale, 
Iowa, called Merle and Carl Parmenter immoral 
in a resolution expelling them, a suit for $20,000 
damages was filled by the father of the students. 
The entire school board is named as defendants. 

When Supt. Bruce M. Painter of 
Calif., filed a charge of insubordination against 
David L. Oberg, principal of the junior high 
school, the latter was dismissed by the board of 
education. Mr. Oberg then brought an action in 
the courts seeeking to compel his reinstatement. 
The court, however, upheld the action of the 
board. He has now appealed to a higher court. 

Miss Frances A. Rosebrough, 89, who 
taught in the first “little red schoolhouse” in 
Freport, Ill., died at her home in that city on 
December 17th. Miss Rosebrough had taught 
continuously for nearly 55 years. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment costs more 


than other makes, yet it is used by more 
schools than any other. 


School heads are rightfully cautious when 
selecting Playground Equipment. A few 
dollars saved in buying unsafe apparatus 
may mean serious injury to a child in addi- 
tion to heavy damages that must be paid. 


Most all reputable school supply 
houses sell Fun-Ful Equipment. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


Visit our Booth, Numbers 119 and 120 at the Department of Superintendence Meeting 
to be held at Cincinnati February 22nd to 26th. 


HiLL- STANDARD [(0., ANDERSON, IND. 
Est. 1900 
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Are You Going to Cincinnati 
For the Big Meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
Of the National Education Association 


February 22-26, 1925? 
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The School of Life 
It Never Closes 


The Test of Success ise 
Can You Save Money?” 
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Will You Succeed? 
Save AT LEAST A COIN A DAY 
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This is not a toy machine but a real Automatic 
Bank weighing 25 pounds and carrying a frame 
for Posters and Bulletins size 10%x1l2%” It 


receivés pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters and 
delivers receipts of corresponding denominations 
The receipt identifies the coin deposited by its 
position in the machine i patented exclusive 


feature of the Automatic Receiving Teller. 


Receipts in stamp form are pasted in folders and 


taken to the bank for credit when the required 


amount has been accumulated This brings the 
child in friendly contact with the banker The 
money goes direct to the t ink fom the Teller 

An appropriate poster for each week is featur 
f the s c 


Ask for the Original Automatic 
Banking System. 


Proven Practical and Reliable 
through Eight Years of Use. 


r 


and helpful one from the standpoint of the various depart 
ment programs as well as the exhibits which will include 
some unusual features, as announced by Business Manager, H. A. 
\llan, presenting school activities on a scale never before attempted. 


\ special exhibit of Work-Study-Play and Platoon schools will 
be given by the United States Bureau of Education. One of Fine 
Arts and another, a Poster display illustrating the Civic Service of 
schools, will be put on by the Department of Superintendence. 

{mong the important subjects that are attracting wide-spread 
attention on the part of educators is Thrift and School Banking. 
In the state of Ohio, for example, the statutes require that at least 
a certain amount of time be devoted to this subject in the school 
room. To carry on this work it 1s important that the added duties 
upon the teacher be made as light as possible. 

That is where the Automatic Receiving Teller Plan comes in. 
The banking feature of school savings is conducted automatically. 
The children follow the same methods as they will in later life. 
They go to the local savings institution and receive their own pass 
book credits just as their parents do and this is done outside of 
school hours. The teacher merely instructs and encourages through 
cooperation in organizing and operating a simple stimulating pro 
gram which develops systematic saving and thrifty, character-build 
ing habits. 


This Plan has been in continuous, successful operation for the 
past eight years and stood the test. It is endorsed by Parent 
Teacher Associations and Boards of Education and has been adopted 
in representative cities in all sections of the Country upon recom 
mendation of Educators of National Prominence. 

{mong those who are the strongest advocates of Thrift instruc 
tion in schools and who have had experience with different plans, we 
quote Dr. E. G. Kimball, Chairman of the Thrift Committee in 
the Public Schools of Washington, D. C.: 


“T most thoroughly believe in teaching Thrift in our schools. 
I believe in it because the need of learning the lesson of Thrift is 
sO apparent on every hand and because childhood is the habit- 
forming period of life. As an easy and practical means of develop- 
ing the habit of money-saving and a bank account we have found 
the Automatic Receiving Tellers to be a helpful means to a desired 
end. Their operation is simple and does not impose upon the teacher 
the handling of the children’s money nor the keeping of financial 
records. The teacher’s function, an important one, is to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the children to develop a permanent interest and 
thus create a habit.” 


\n exhibit and demonstration of the Automatic Receiving Teller 
Plan will be made at the Cincinnati Convention. The exact location 
of this exhibit has not yet been determined but delegates will be 
informed and we extend to you all a cordial invitation to visit us. 
You will incur no obligation by asking us to explain our proposition 
in detail. 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


Eddy Building, Saginaw, Mich. 


HIS mid-winter meeting will be a particularly instructive 





62 Cedar Street, New York 
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NORTON FLOORS 
Alundum Tiles and Treads 


for Schoolhouse Stairs 


The new Central High School, Columbus, Ohio, is 
one of the latest schools whose stairs have been made 
safe (slip-proof) and durable by the use of Norton 


Floors. 








CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



























The steps have nosings of 9x4x34” 
dum Stair Tile and its use assures treads that will 
remain permanently slip-proof and on which worn 
hollows will 
under the severe conditions usual in 
schools. 

There are other types of Norton 
Floors applicable to nearly every class 
of building. 
Floors” describing the entire line will 
be gladly sent upon application. 


NORTON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Alun- 


never appear — even 


The booklet “Norton 


All types of Norton Floors are made per- 
manently slip-proof, durable and quiet by 
the bonded electric furnace abrasive trade- 
marked ‘‘Alundum’’— long used in the 
well-known Norton Grinding Wheels 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
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STATE SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS 

The winter meetings of school board associa- 
tions have been well attended. The value of 
conferences by members of boards of education 
living in different sections of a county or state 
is growing in recognition. 

True, such organizations have come and gone 
for many years, but these shifts have been some- 
what due to the transient character of school 
board memberships. At the same time experi- 
ence has taught that the very fact that the 
tenure of school board members is not more per- 
manent makes it all the more desirable that con- 
ventions be held. 

They afford an exchange of views on various 
administrative problems, lead to greater assur- 
ance in accepted methods and procedure, and 
finally enable conclusions on changes in the 
school laws. 

The South Dakota School Board Convention 

Resolutions were adopted by the school board 
department of the South Dakota educational 
association urging enlarged interest in the work 
of the department, higher standards, and better 
State support for the schools. 

Amos Ayres, president of the Sioux Falls 
board, read a paper on “Suggested Legislation 
Enlarging Powers of Boards of Education.” He 
brought out the necessity for clearer laws on 
purchase of school sites, handling finances con- 
nected with school athletics, defining deposi- 


tories for school funds, time of annual levy, and 
revision of laws pertaining to tuition pupils 
from other districts. 


Kmma Rasmussen, president of the Parker 


be tressed the idea that giving athletics but 
to few who comprise the playing teams is 
neitt fair nor just to others. J. W. Bryant. 
of the Mitchell board, talked on accounting in 
scl work, describing the Mitchell system of 
prey} ng a budget and of classifying disburse 
mer Discussion brought out the question of 
Propriety of including depreciation as part of 
Cost It was declared school boards should have 
t} 


ounting done as efficiently as is done for 
pri concerns. 


In the discussions arguments by E. F. Green 
of ID) net that school costs be regulated so as 
te criticism by radical citizens, who might 
te wn constructive work, brought forth in- 
dor nt of other members. E. W. Clark, 


president of the Yankton board, quoted figures 
to show that the cost of education in America is 
less than the federal tax on luxuries. Mrs. 


Jones of Madison brought out the necessity for 


funds to take care of the mentally deficient. 
Remarks were made by Judge Lewis Larson, 
who also asked interest in the child welfare 
organization being perfected over the state. 

Dr. M. S. Pittman of Michigan held that the 
most radical of members change their ideas and 
become constructive forces when they read to 
broaden their knowledge of educational prob- 
lems. 

“Another thing—the school board member 
should stand with his fellow members on every 
decision made. We have too many disgruntled 
school board members. Every member should 
stick to the majority decisions. In order to 
make the school better we must raise the stand- 
ard, and we must obtain as highly educated 
people to teach in the kindergartens as in the 
high school. We must also establish a standard 
for the rural teachers.” Selecting a good super- 
intendent is the principal task of a board, he 
added. 

Former officers were unanimously reelected. 
They are Israel Daniels, secretary of the Yank- 
ton board, president; Mrs. Robert H. Jones, of 
the Madison board, vice president; and Bert S. 
Van Slyke. secretary of the Sioux Falls board. 
The executive committee was headed by P. A. 
Ennisse of Hot Springs. 

Iowa School Directors Meet 

The school directors’ association of Cambria 
County, Iowa, held a successful meeting at 
Ebensberg. The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
J. Lynn Barnard, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and Superintendent of 
Schools H. E. McConnell of Mercer County. 

The following officers were reelected: Presi- 
dent. Dr. William A. Prideaux, of Blacklick 
Township: First Vice-President, Lester Larimer; 
Second Vice-President, James Young, of Upper 
Yoder Township; Secretary, M. C. Lynch, of 
Lillv: Treasurer, Irvin A. Boucher, of Summer 
hill Township. 

The Oregon School Board Convention 

Some twenty-five members representing vari 
ous boards of education in different sections of 
the state of Oregon met at Portland under the 
name of the Oregon State Association of School 


Boards. J. D. Kirk presided. The main subject 
of discussion was better school support, and it 
was believed that greater flexibility in distribu- 
tion should be urged. W. F. Woodward, member 
of the Portland board of education was one of 
the speakers. 

MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 

The Minnesota Associated School Boards will 
hold their annual convention for 1925 at the 
Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., February 5 and 6. 
President George Susens of Alexandria, Minn., 
will preside. It is expected that the attendance 
will be unusually large because problems re- 
lating to school legislation will be discussed. 

The Program 
Thursday, February 5th 

President’s Address, G. E. Susens, Alex- 
andria. 

Address, Hon. J. M. McConnell, commissioner 
of education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Address, Hon. Theo. Christianson, governor 
of Minnesota. 

Address, Hon. R. B. MacLean, president of 
the Minnesota Educational Association. 

Friday, February 6th 

Supplemental and State Aid, Hon. E. M. 
Phillips, Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Election of officers and directors. 

Meeting of the board of directors for 1925. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL BOARD 
SECRETARIES MEET 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held February 10th, at the 
Technical High School, Harrisburg, Pa. The 
general meeting place for the convention will 
be at the Technical High School, while the dele- 
gates’ headquarters will be located in the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. Registration for members 
will be provided for in the delegates’ head- 
quarters, as well as in the Technical High 
School. 

The Program 

Tuesday, February 10th, Morning Session 

Business session. 

Proposed constitution and by-laws. 

What Can a Secretary Do between Sessions 
to Further the Interests of the Association? 
Anna M. Tanner, Erie. 
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High School, Tonica, III. 


put into use. 


building. 


1°3 Board of Trade Bldg., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 









The cut shows a recent Landis 


installation, in the new Community 


This building was equipped with 
Landis Service from the start, in 
suring maximum school efficiency 
from the time the building was first 


Let us explain the advantages of 
Landis equipment for your new 
We are at your service 


ELECTRIC TIME 
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CLOCK SYSTEMS 


PROGRAM 
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Compulsory Attendance and Employment 
Certificate, Mildred Fischer, state supervisor of 
attendance, Harrisburg. 

Tuesday afternoon 

Proposed Revision of the School Code for the 
Reawarding of Contracts for Supplies and Re- 
pairs, H. G. Berkhouse, Kane. 

Report of National Convention of Public 
School Business Officials and Uniform Account- 
ing, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 


Uniform Assessment, J. U. Johns, Davidsville. 

Property Exemption, W. D. Ridgway, Beth- 
ayres. 

The Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 


Association will meet in Harrisburg, February 
llth and 12th. The program has not been 
announced at the time of going to press. 


A. T. Peterson, of Dillon, principal of the 
Beaverhead County high school, was elected 
president of the western division of the Mon- 
tana Education Association. Professor W. E. 
Maddock of the State University and Miss 
Mittie Shoup of Missoula were selected as vice- 
presidents. Superintendent Ira B. Fee of Mis- 
soula was reelected secretary-treasurer without 
opposition. 

The winter meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Hartford on 
Saturday, February 14, 1925. The two impor- 
tant business matters to come before the annual 
meeting are the establishment of a code of ethics 
for the teachers of the state and the report of 
the special committee on revision of the state 
constitution of the State Association. 

The mid-winter conference of superintend- 
ents and supervising agents of Connecticut was 
held at the state capitol, Hartford, on December 
29, 30, and 31. At this meeting Superintendent 
Stoddard of Bronxville, New York, delivered an 
address on the value of individual instruction in 
elementary schools, and John R. Clark of the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College Club, Colum- 
bia University, New York, delivered an address 
on “Methods in Primary and Intermediate Arith- 
metic.” 

—The county unit of school government was 
opposed by a county meeting of school directors 
held at Spokane, Washington. Charles W. C. 
Cahill of the Sharon district said: “I believe 
that the entire scheme of this plan is an effort to 


centralize the school purchasing department so 
that those with selfish interests can easily gain 
entrance to the school funds.” 

The school boards of Walworth County, 
Wisconsin, held a convention at Elkhorn. Miss 
Emma Jacobson presided. Addresses were de- 
livered by George S. Dick, Dr. F. F. Bowman, 
and Judge Rosco Luce. Mr. Dick conducted a 
question box which elicited much interest; deal- 
ing with questions all the way from an inquiry 
as to the advisability of allowing the boys to 
help the teacher carry fuel and water and to 
help sweep the floor; to how long hours the 
teacher should remain at school. The question 
was asked as to whether a teacher has the right 
to keep a pupil after school; and corporal pun- 
ishment came up for its share of discussion. 

The Lawrence County school directors met 
at New Castle, Pa. Doris L. Fulkman presided. 
The principal speakers were Dr. Ezra Lehman 
of the Shippensburg Normal School and Dr. O. 
T. Corson of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Lehman, who 
spoke on school costs, held that any project of 
a public character depends entirely upon fav- 
orable or adverse public support, and that the 
task of securing favorable action is squarely up 
to the school director. He asked that directors 
give thought to the pupil as well as the tax- 
payer when spending school money, and dared 
them to challenge criticism when their own 
consciences and precedent told them that dis- 
puted outlays were for the best interests of the 
community in the long run. 

The fifth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Boards will be held 
at Madison, February 5th. According to state 
law, boards of education, including all school 
boards in the state, are authorized to pay the 
dues in the association and expenses of dele- 
gates to meetings. The list of speakers in- 
cludes Prof. E. B. Gordon and Prof. A. B. Hall, 
University of Wisconsin; John Callahan, state 
superintendent; Thomas Lloyd, inspector of 
high schools, E. G. Doudna, secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association; Mrs. E. E. Hoyt, 


extension division, University of Wisconsin; L. 
H. Miller, university high school; E. H. 
Fort Atkinson, and C. W. Bruce, Merrill. 
Nebraska School Boards Will Meet 

The Nebraska School Board Association will 
meet at the Hotel Lincoln, Nebraska, on Febru- 
ary 6th and 7th. 


Niles, 


The subject of physical edu- 





cation and health programs will be discussed by 
Superintendent R. R. McGee of Columbus. 
Adrian Newens, director of music of Lincoln 
will discuss the high school graduate. 

On the second day there will be a round table 


discussion by school board members. The first 
subject will be “What Does the Business Man 
Expect of the High School Graduate?” Mrs. 
Wm. M. Traver of Central City, and R. E. Kip- 
linger of Holdredge, will lead. The next topic 
will be “Is Supervised Study a Success?” Dis- 


cussed by Mrs. Henry Fishback of Beatrice and 
George E. Overturf of Hastings. 

In the afternoon there will be an address by 
M. L. Palmer, of the Lincoln board of education, 
on “Reasonable Economy in School Administra- 
tion.” Proposed school legislation will be dis- 
cussed thereafter. 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Phillips, Cambridge, and H. 0. 
Schaaf, secretary-treasurer, David City. 

—Salt Lake, Utah. Physical examinations of 
school teachers prior to employment has been 
advocated by the state association of boards of 
education. 

The association also adopted a teachers’ con- 
tract form submitted by a special committee as 
a tentative working basis. The present method 
of teacher certification was approved in general, 
and it was urged that boards improve the 
quality of teachers by increasing the require- 
ments. It is planned to work up to the point 
where no teacher will be appointed who has less 
than two years of college work. 

The schedule, which is based on the college 
training of the applicants, is as follows: Two 
years’ normal school, $850 a year; three years’ 
normal school, $1,000; four years’ normal 
school, $1,150; five years’ normal school, $1,300. 
Recommendation was made that teachers be 
given a minimum increase of $50 annually. 

-A program for the reorganization of the 
educational system of Tennessee, as suggested 
by Prof. P. L. Harned, state commissioner of 
education, has been unanimously approved by 
the Conference of County and City Superintend- 
ents and City and County Boards of the State. 
The program is to be embodied in an educa- 
tional bill, to be presented to the next legisla- 
ture, 
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The outstanding feature of Circle A Portable 
Schools, however, is not speed of erection 
alone, but their substantial, comfortable con- 
struction and efficient design. 


Every component part of a Circle A School is 
built with skill and care, by factory methods 
which cannot be equalled in ordinary construc- 
tion, because of the specialized methods of 
Circle A manufacture. 





Beauty and Stability 


Selected and seasoned cedar and Southern yel- 
low pine are used. Wall sections have 2 x 4 
studs which interlock with weatherproof 
S-joints, and are finished inside with plaster 
board and trim. Door and window sections 
have all hardware fitted, complete, and are in- 
terchangeable with wall sections. Bolts and 
other hardware connections give a rigidity to the 
structure actually greater than that of most ordi- 
nary frame construction. 


Health and Comfort 


Insulation, ventilation and lighting are in ac 
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cordance with modern scientific principles, and 
in advance of that afforded by many permanent 
buildings of older construction. 


Circle A Schools are not merely suitable for 
temporary use (being portable, adaptable for 
other uses, or salable when no longer needed) 
but are equally suitable where permanent frame 
buildings of low cost are wanted. 

Send for fully illustrated booklet on Circle A 
Schools, for present or future reference. You 
will find it of value. 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


are quickly erected or taken down and stored, 
and are far more economical, useful and com- 
fortable than bleachers of stationary wood con 
struction. Reinforced with steel and iron wher 
ever needed, they will support a load of four 
times their seating capacity. Send.for fully 
illustrated descriptive circular, “For Those 
Crowds,” containing complete information. 

CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

614 Neil Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 


Circle A Portable Bleachers—SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE—Circle A Portable Gymnasiums 
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Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, Rockford, Il. 


This school, built in 1924, should serve Rockford for 
The laboratories have Duriron drain 
lines to carry off the corrosives that are used in this 


at least fifty years. 


department. 


In 1974 these drain lines will be practically the same 
fifty 


as when installed, 


handling. 


unaffected by 


\? SCH 
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EYE-SIGHT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
The U. S. Public Health Service, in the course 
of certain studies in child hygiene just com- 
pleted, tested the eyes of approximately 12,000 
school children for defective vision as a part of 
a general physical examination. They were 
in four eastern localities: Spartanburg, S. C., 
and vicinity; Frederick County, Md.; Newcastle 
County, Del.; and Nassau County, L. I. The 
children were largerly from rural districts and 
small towns. 

Visual acuity was tested with Snellen’s Test 
Types, a chart for illiterates being used for chil- 
dren who could not read. The vision was re 
corded in tenths. ten-tenths being normal. The 
children were from six to sixteen years of age. 

Of the children of all ages, 63 per cent were 
found to be normal (10/10 or better) in both 
eyes, 27 per cent moderately defective (6/10, 
7/10, or 8/10 in one eye and 6/10 or better in 
the other), and 10 per cent had rather poor 
vision (5/10 or less) in one or both eyes. One 
third of this 10 per cent had vision less than 
3/10 in one or both eyes. 

The percentage of boys 
both eyes was 


with normal vision in 
slightly greater than the per- 


centage of girls. Conversely, the percentage of 


rir] with moderately defective vision was 
higher than that of boys, but the percentag: 
wi ision was about the same for the two 
sexes. 

The pe f children with normal vision 
(10/10 or be ) both eyes increased with 
age. The incr ever, was all in the class 


with vision bette 


10 The percentage 
of children with mod fact 


V ision de- 


creased with age, but percentage with 
markedly defective vision (5 ess in one or 
both eyes) increased markedly w Ter 

About 89 per cent of the children with vision 
as poor as 5/10 or less in one or both eyes did 





Peterson & Johnson, Architects 


If any other material had been used for this service, 
there would be necessary a succession of replacements, 
with continuous expense, damage and interruption. 


The general use of Duriron acid-proof pipe, traps, 


years of acid 


Duriron is produced only by 


mm DURIRON 


not have glasses. The percentage of children 
who were wearing glasses increased with age. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

Miss Grace Beatty, school and community 
nurse at Gas City. Ind., has done commendable 
work in the schools this year. Her report for 
the first two months showed that in addition to 
inspections, physical examinations, and home 
visits, she had been instrumental in giving the 
Schick test to 435 of the 700 pupils in the city 
schools. Of this number, 135 pupils were given 
the antitoxin treatment for the prevention of 
diphtheria which had threatened to become an 
epidemic the past fall. 

Of the 169 towns in Connecticut, only 67 
have one or more resident dentists. This means 
that the 37,715 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools in the remaining 102 towns exclusively of 
parochial and private schools will depend upon 
the dentists of the neighboring cities or larger 
towns for dental service. 

Alliance, O. The Schick test for the preven- 
tion of diphtheria among school children has been 
endorsed by the Alliance board of education 
which has given health officials the privilege of 
making tests with the consent of parents. If the 
Schick test shows that a child is naturally immune 
from diphtheria, no toxin will be given. How- 
ever, where the tests do not show immunity, 
three treatments will be given in combatting the 
disease danger. 

Minneapolis, 
approved a 


Minn. The school board has 
recommendation of the Dowling 
school committee providing that the $1,000 gift 
of the Dowling Memorial Committee be used for 
a dental outfit at the school. Equipment cost- 
ing avproximately $850 has been ordered pur- 
chased and a suitable tablet will be placed over 
the door. 

More than 163,000 defects are reported to 
have been corrected as a result of the physical 
examination of New York City school children, 
according to the New York Department of 
Health Bulletin Examination of children 
applying for employment certificates showed a 
decrease in the percentage of defects discovered 
during the year 1923 as compared with pre- 
vious years. 

Lansing. Mich. Iodine tablets have been 
purchased for use this year in goiter treatment. 


sinks, exhaust fans, and all laboratory equipment subject 
to acid attack, is a sure economy. 


COMPANY 


DAYTON -OHIO 


Moline, Ill. The school board has approved 
the recommendations of a committee of physi- 
cians investigating the thyroid situation in the 
schools. School nurses have been asked to call 
the attention 6f parents to cases of goiter or 
thyroid enlargement among the children. From 
forty to fifty per cent of the children are 
afflicted with symptoms of the disease. 

At Port Clinton, O., continued emphasis is 
being placed on the prevention of goiter. Last 
year there were 100 pupils taking the iodine 
treatment; this year there are nearly 400 of the 
1,000 pupils taking the treatment. Port Clin- 
ton is located in the goiter district and some 
interesting findings have been gathered by the 
nurses regarding the disease in this section. 

Another feature of the health work to receive 
attention is the testing of children for diph- 
theria. In the last three years, Dr. C. B. Fine- 
frock, county director of health, has Schick- 
tested more than 3,000 children in the county 
schools. More than 600 children in the city 
schools have also been given the test. 

Ephrata, Pa. The school board has em- 
ployed a community health nurse to look after 
the children of pre-school age, as well as those 
attending the public schools. Under an agree- 
ment, the state department of health pays one- 
half the salary of the nurse for a period of two 
years and the local Red Cross chapter contri- 
butes one-fourth of the salary. 

Paterson, N. J. The Schick test has been 
made in one of the schools where a partial epi- 
demic of diphtheria had developed. Parents 
were asked to give their permission in writing 
for the tests. The health board furnished the 
toxin and the school board covered the expense 
of the treatment. 

The schools of Oklahoma City, Okla., were 
recently awarded the silver crusaders’ cup by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. The 
award is made annually in a competition of 
cities of over 100,000 populaton. 

Mr. Paul A. Ewart, formerly assistant 
United States attorney general, who died at 
Kansas City, Mo., on October 29th, left an estate 
valued at $1,000,000, the benefits of which will 
largely go to boys and girls seeking an educa- 
tion. 
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Sewauner 
Superior 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 






No. 700 
PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE 














No. 925 
CHEMICAL TABLE 


For the laboratory where floor space is ample and classes not 


too large. Accommodates 16 students in two sections. 





No. 2103. 


SAND TABLE 


A necessary article for the kindergarten. 
Very rigid and will stand hard wear. 


No. 14354 


Supply Case 


A very practical case. The two sliding Hyloplate 
doors make a very fine blackboard. 





No. 1302 


ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of four. 
Each student has one small drawer exclusively. The top 
tier of drawers and the cupboards are used in common. 
A two-gang set of Hubbell polarized plugs and receptacles 
is placed at each end of desk. 


For two students. 
board for each; 
This is a very practical desk. 






No. 1605 
STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC 8 


What More Could Shakespeare Say? 


A message replete with information, in a few words, is the substance of a 


letter from a Be 
“Weh 


tory equipped with the furniture made by the Kewaunee Mfg. 


Company. 


every need of the modern school. We do not believe there is any- 
thing on the market comparable with this furniture.” 


If you insta 
full realization 
world. 


Every Board 
Book—the most 
entire line, some 
prepaid, to any 
the stationery « 
Kewaunee. 


101 Lincoln 8t., New York Office 
Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
San Francisco Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 





One drawer and one cup- 
larger drawer used in common. A desk for individual use. Equipped with all-steel 





Very popular with teachers. Very substantially built. Can be 
supplied, if desired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 

































Kewaunee Exhibit of 
Science and Vocation- 
al Laboratory Furni- 
ture at Booths No. 97 
and No. 99, South 
Hall, N. E. A. Con- 
vention, February 22 
to 26, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











No. 1000 


BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 
For laboratories where it is desirable to have students all face 
. one way. 


This table accommodates two students. 





No. 1938 


CIENCE DESK 
SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING BENCH 


non-breakable vise. 


vard of Education in Kansas: 
ave both our science lecture rooms and physics labora- 


It is splendid in finish, solid in construction and meets 


ll Kewaunee in your schools, you will understand the 
of having the best in America—which means the best in the 


You Need This Book 


or Superintendent should have access to the new Kewaunee 
complete book of this industry, we believe, illustrating our 
of the desks in natural colors. It will be sent without charge, 
instructor or official who replies, giving his position and using 
f the institution. Address all inquiries to the factory at 


Cor 


am 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


Greensboro, N. C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City 
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RECORDS OF VULCAN ECONOMY 


“In January We 
Consumed 17,900 
Cubic Feet Less 
Gas” 


St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. R. D. S. Putney, superintend- 
ent of St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Louis, wrote 
a letter to the Ford Hotel Supply Company, 
who installed the St. Luke’s Vulcan Econ- 
omy Hot-Top Ranges, in which was the 
following paragraph: 


“IT must say that we are more 
than pleased with the ranges, par- 
ticularly since they represent a 
large saving in gas. In the month 
of January we consumed 17,900 
cubic feet of gas less than we used 
in the month of December, and 
since all of our gas is used for cook- 
ing purposes, this would mean that 
the direct saving had been made 
through the use of Vulcan ranges. 
This would figure about $15.00 for 
the month. 


“A saving in gas is only one item, 
since the satisfaction that the cooks 
express in using the ranges and the 
result gained in cooking, can hardly 
be estimated in dollars and cents.” 


The free booklet “Cutting Cooking Costs” 
gives plenty more facts of the same calibre, 
which have been of great value to chefs and 
managers. Just ask for a copy on your let- 
terhead. 








. —and Eguipment— 





Standard Gas Equipment Corporation 


VULCAN DIVISION 
Successors to WM. M. CRANE COMPANY 


18-20 East 41st St. New York City 
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(SJ PETERSON &) 
Laboratory Furniture) 
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Students’ Domestic Science Table No. 1412 


The Essentials of Quality in Furniture 

The wood used in Peterson Laboratory Furniture is 
selected stock, end is treated by the latest methods, 
thereby insuring thorough seasoning and drying. The 
joints are cut by modern machines and fitted by skilled 
craftsmen. Fillers and varnishes are selected for qual- 
ity and applied with care. 

Each stage of manufacture is carefully supervised 
and the finished product thoroughly inspected before 
shipping. 

Peterson Furniture will not warp, nor the joints 
loosen; and it retains its original strength and finish. 















Send for our catalog No. 14-A. It shows a full line 
of fine Laboratory Furniture for educational institu- 


tions, hospitals and industrial plants 


LEONARD PETERSON & Cor<. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 

OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building., 42nd and Broadway 








Make Your Own 


NEW ELECTRIC GAS GENERATOR 


For Domestic Science and Laboratories 
A Hotter and More Efficient Gas 
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As far ahead of the weight type machine as the self-starter is 
ahead of the hand crank on the automobile. Manufactured by 
an old reliable company. 


Manufacturers of the famous FREEPORT weight gas machine, 


used in hundreds of Community Schools, Hospitals. 
Colleges, Hotels, Churches, and Homes. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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Milvay Direct Current Meters 


See them at the Convention 


Booth No. 11 


Milvay Meters are so accurately balanced that they 
can be used in a vertical as well as a horizontal 
position, making them excellent for student use, 
and ideal for lecture table work. 


If You Have Not the Milvay Catalog, Send for It Today 
It Describes Many Other Improved Instruments 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


Milvay Scientific Instruments 


701 W. Washington Blvd., 


Other special features are: 
dead-beat movement, easy reading scale and simple 
zero corrector. See page 162 of Milvay catalog for 
complete descriptions and prices. 


High sensitiveness, 


Chicago, IIl. 











The Superintendent’s Rights and the 


School Board 


The minutes of the Connecticut Association of 
School Superintendents reveal an_ interesting 
symposium on the subject of “What Has the 
Superintendent a Right to Expect from the 
School Board?” Several prominent school men 
participated in the discussion. 

The introductory to the conference dealt with 
the reverse side of the question which was 
worded “What has the School Board a Right to 
Expect from the Superintendent of Schools?” 

Under this caption Mrs. Edgar H. Warner of 
the Putnam school committee said: 


What the Board May Expect 

“The first in importance is keeping the teach- 
ing force up to the steadily rising standard of 
efficiency. The superintendent is the head; the 
teachers are the heart. We have a right to ask 
him what kind of a teacher this or that person 
is, and we expect him to be able to tell us. He 
should visit teachers often enough to strike a 
fair average of the classroom. If he goes too 
infrequently the teaeher becomes all nerved up, 
but if she knows he is coming in often she is not 
so worried. I wish I might impress it upon the 
superintendents that they should always leave a 
plus and not a minus sign when they visit 
schoolrooms. No teacher should be left hanging 
in the air. not knowing what the superintendent 
think Now I don’t think any superintenden 
need be afraid of leaving swelied heads behind 
him What he should leave is a pair of wings 
rhe beginner or the inexperienced teacher needs 


this more. She needs help especially. Tell her 
What you think, and suggest remedies for defi- 
cley So I ask the superintendents to think 


that over, if they do not all apply it. 
“As for the second point, the superintendent 


has it in his power to increase the power of the 
boa y facilitating its business at the regular 
meetings. He should have his reports, bills, 
budget, expenditure account, etc., all ready be- 
fore the meeting. If he has any plan to propose 
he should make a preliminary survey so that the 


committee may go ahead. He can _ propose 


policies to start with to help the committee in 
its work. We do not want our food for thought 
predigested, but we would like a well balanced 
and timely menu card. 

“Loyalty to the committee is a most important 
thing. I believe that the rank and file of school 
committees, especially in the small towns, are 
trying their best to give the children the right 
kind of an education. We cannot expect a 
school committee composed of professionals, so 
we ask you, the superintendents, to have toler- 
ance for the laymen. Try and bear with us if 
we cannot accept your plans the first time you 
propose them. I believe that once in a long, 
long time the school committee knows more than 
the superintendent. If the superintendent has 
a good plan and will bide his time and bring it 
up once in a while, his time will come. 


“We have a right to expect our superintendent 
to be up-to-date, to know of the various phases 
of educational research. He ought to know the 
law, what the State Board is planning, about 
textbooks, ete. Once I knew a superintendent 
who ran his schools by his own watch, which 
never corresponded with any other timepiece. 
I suggested he run his school by the town clock, 
but he said he had a very valuable Hamilton 
watch with twenty-three jewels which never 
neeced regulating. Now let the school superin- 
tendent represent the Hamilton watch, twenty 
three jewels and all. Let the school committee 
represent the town clock, and we will let the 
eastern standard time represent the State Board 
of Education, remembering that as yet there 
has been no plan devised by which more than a 
handful of us can go on God’s time. We have 
to compromise on time zones. Now have we 
not a right to ask the supe:vintendent to syn- 
chronize the watch and town clock with eastern 
standard time so that we may all know what we 
are doing, so that we may all progress in har- 
mony steadily onward and upward to that spirit- 
ual community which will lead to a great future 
for all the children of all the people?” 





What the Superintendent May Expect 
Warren A. Hanson, superintendent of the New 
London schools, after expressing agreement 
with all that Mrs. Warner had urged made the 
following points: 

“What has the superintendent a right to ex- 
pect from the schooi board? He may expect 
the same things that the president of the bank, 
the superintendent of a factory, the head of a 
store may expect from the board of directors. 
He should expect that they will lay down 
policies to be pursued, and having laid them 
down that they will take their hands off and let 
him pursue them. 

“Sometimes a schoolman has some particular 
opinion as to what should be done, and yet he is 
not able to persuade his fellowmen that it is a 
good thing. If it is uncertain that it is a good 
thing, what should he do? I believe that if 
there is a distinct difference of opinion on an im- 
portant matter the superintendent should follow 
the will of the majority, or leave. 

If a thing is not right in the eyes of the 
majority it is possible that he is wrong. If the 
committee desires a policy carried out which 
he cannot wholly approve, it is better that he 
carry out that idea conscientiously and with 
faithful deference to the will of the majority 
until it proves itself right or wrong. In that 
way he will show his loyalty and win the con- 
fidence of the school board because they will be- 
lieve he is trying to do the right thing. 

“On the other hand, he has the right to expect 
from his school board that they will not make 
too many demands upon him; so that he shall 
not be asked to appoint a teacher when the 
appointment of a teacher is unnecessary or when 
the budget cannot afford it. I believe the day 
is past when the school board appoints teachers 
on the recommendation of some individual mem- 
ber of the board. 

I believe before very long the superintendent 
will in all cases appoint or make recommenda 
tion for appointment of teachers. In_ the 
appointment of teachers I feel no sympathy for 
the superintendent or school board that hides 
behind an examination. The teacher’s job is to 
sell information to the child. No examination 
will show this. A man in business hires people 
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SEE THIS NEW FUME HOOD 
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because they are able to deliver the goods. That 
should be the reason and the only reason for 
hiring a teacher. She should fill certain re- 
quirements of technical training, but most of all 
she should be able to make her personality felt 


before the children. Her job is to interest her 
pupils, who after all are her customers. The 
superintendent should have a chance to try out 
a teacher under his own school conditions. My 
board has been very kind in letting me try out 
teachers until such time as I could recommend 
them for appointment. That is a workable plan 
because if a teacher does not make good she 
simply is not engaged. 

“I think the superintendent has the right to 
consider that he is the chief executive of the 
school system. He should have full authority, 
with power to carry out that authority. Too 
many school boards keep all of the power. For 
instance in the case of janitors. A good janitor 
can wonderfully reenforce the work of both prin- 
cipal and teacher. When the superintendent 
does not have authority over his janitors and 
repairmen he meets with serious difficulties. He 
should receive that authority from the school 
board. 

“No superintendent should mix in _ politics. 
He should vote, of course, but his is not a politi- 
cal office. There should be no politics involved 
—either civic or personal. But when the super- 
intendent has placed before his board certain 
fundamental ideas for consideration they should 
agree or disagree. When they believe he is 
wrong they should calmly disagree with him. 
I do not mean fight. If the superintendent is 
able to sell his idea to the group, all right, but 
if he cannot, then he had better bide his time 
because there is something wrong with the idea. 
If he cannot sell the idea to his board he cer- 
tainly cannot expect to sell it to the public. He 
may expect an honest expression of opinion right 
there in his presence telling why they object to 
the idea. That is helpful. Furthermore, a 
superintendent may expect from his school board 
a certain enlightenment as to public opinion. If 
the school board believes in his objectives it will 
not be long before the community believes in 
them; when the community believes in his objec- 
tives it will not be long before they will become 
true. 





SHELDON PATENTED FUME HOOD 


The above shows action of the hood in removing smoke or fumes. 
The arrangement is such that a curtain or baffle of swiftly flowing air 
is formed around the perimeter of the hood. This air curtain cuts 
off the escape of fumes that are formed beneath the hood and carries 
them through a narrow opening into the exhaust duct. 
normally removes approximately 200 cubic feet of air per minute. 
Shuttered openings are provided where the two exhaust ducts pass 
through the table top, for the removal of gases heavier than air. 


Our new catalog, No. 21, a literal encyclopedia on planning and equip- 
ping laboratory, home economic and vocational departments is just 


A COPY IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 





ture. 


The hood 


“There is just one more thing that should be 
thought of in connection with the school board. 
A school system grows because of the spirit that 
stands behind it. We believe that our children 
should be given a certain physical help, a cer- 
tain mental deveiopment, a certain spiritual help 
that.is back of it. There is no greater force in 
the world than good men and women trying to 
develop your children through their work. You 
have them in your teachers and superintendent. 
Should they not receive from you your spiritual 
cooperation, the thoughtful loving care that you 
can give to every project that comes before you? 
May I assure you that you will be many times 
repaid for the consideration with which you 
treat your teachers and superintendent, his plans 
and projects, the mental and moral support that 
you can give him that he may in turn aid his 
teachers in their endeavor to develop your chil- 
dren into citizens who are ‘physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight’. ” 

Superintendent William E. Stark of the Stan- 
ford schools summarized his views as in the fol- 
lowing: 

In the long run the board has a right to expect 
about what it tries to get, provided it tries hard 
enough. It will be more profitable, I think, to 
consider what a board ought to expect of its 
superintendent. Let me close by stating the 
most important things which ought to be ex- 
pected and which can be had if they are really 
sought. 

1. A thorough professional training. The 
day is past when graduation from normal school 
or college with a certain amount of experience 
as teacher and principal gave a sufficient back- 
ground for leading a school system. Technical! 
training for a school superintendency is now 
available. It ought to be demanded. 

2. Keeping up with the profession. Acquaint- 
ance with the best of professional literature as 
it accumulates; activity in professional asso- 
ciations, visitation in progressive school sys- 
tems. 

3. Ability to do constructive thinking, to size 
up a situation, discover the weak spots, invent 
remedies; to formulate courses of study or at 
least to adapt courses to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

4. Ability to lead, to organize a staff into a 


At the N. E. A. 


One of the largest strides forward in the history of 
the chemistry laboratory is the invention of the 
new type Sheldon Individual Fume Hood! 
is a satisfactory solution to the age old problem of 
satisfactory fume removal! 
the advancement of chemistry laboratory efficiency 
can personally examine the new fume hood at our 
exhibit booths at the N. E. A. 

Besides the fume hood we will have on exhibition 
the latest and most up-to-date types of Sheldon 
Chemistry, Physics, General Science, Agriculture, 
Biology, Cooking, Sewing, Art, Drawing, Book- 
keeping, Typewriting and Manual Training Furni- 


The product of twenty-six years development in 
the field of Laboratory, Home Economic and Voca- 
tional Furniture is being brought to Cincinnati for 
your examination. 


SHELDON EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
MUSIC HALL—BOOTHS NOS. 180, 182, 184. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 22 to 26. 
E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economic and Vocational Furniture 


Muskegon, Michigan 
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Those interested in 


for Schools 


real working team with a good team spirit. 

5. Ability to supervise classroom work, to 
recognize teachers’ difficulties and give practi- 
cal help in overcoming them. 

6. Ability to work with other people: teach- 
ers, principals, school board, parents, pupils, in- 
dividual citizens and organizations. Knowledge 
of the peculiarities of human nature and ability 
to bring the best out of other people instead of 
antagonizing them is one of the most important 
requirements. 

7. Ability to speak and to write effectively. 
As a leader of a great community enterprise, 
the superintendent will be greatly handicapped 
unless he can make his plans clear and interest- 
ing to the board, the teachers and the public. 

8. Executive ability: ability to organize and 
to put things through without vacillation and 
without wasting the time of other people. 

9. Business ability: ability to make and to 
administer a budget with accuracy. Ability to 
organize business routine. 

10. Energy, initiative, and self-reliance. 

11. Good health: a plan of life that enables 
one to work hard and keep fit at the same time. 
The Rights of the Superintendent 
Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy, an old time school 
superintendent but now the president of the 
Hartford board of education, among other 

things said the following: 

“T think the superintendent has a right to be 
looked upon by the board of education as an ex- 
pert in his field, not only in the choice of his 
co-workers in the schools, but in his advice on 
the course of study and in the initiating and 
carrying out of school policies. We members 
of school boards, and also the school superin- 
tendents present, are helping to carry forward 
the most colossal social enterprise ever known 
in the history of the world, and that is the pub- 
lic school system of this great democracy, the 
United States. We ought to feel a pride in 
the fact that we are associated in this wonder- 
ful undertaking. We need the right kind of 


teachers, and superintendents are the people 
who. to my mind, ought to have the choosing 
of those teachers. 
“The superintendent has a right to expect 
that we as school board members should inter- 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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No school is too large and few are too 
small to provide adequate feeding fa- 
cilities for students. The appropriation 
for equipment need not be extensive— 


' 
' 
' 
y 
: 


the space devoted to the cafeteria need 
not be too large. Our Engineers will 
gladly plan with you for the most 
economical and satisfactory type of 
equipment—relieving you of all tech- 


+e NaH eevee snap 


nical details and assuring an efficiently 
operating cafeteria. Tell us your re- 
quirements and we will gladly prepare 
the necessary plans—entirely without 
obligation. Meanwhile, if you are 
considering a cafeteria, write for Book 
Y93 of School Cafeteria Installations. 












How do other Schools Select 
Cafeteria Equipment- ? 


DUCATORS newly faced with the problem of 
providing adequate feeding facilities for students 
may well be puzzled. The questions involved, 

at once foreign and technical, prove bewildering. Yet 
there is in this as in most other problems a standard 
and a gauge. The wisest course is charted by experi- 
ence. And here vicarious experience—that of other 
schools—will be of help. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that PIX Cafeteria Equipment has been 
the choice of more schools than equipment of any 
other type or manufacture. It is to be found in schools 
of every size, every type and every grade throughout 
the country. If you inquire of any users, you will find 
how fully it has fulfilled its promise and served its pur- 
pose—faithfully, efficiently, and with economy. Our 
Engineers will gladly assist you in making your plans. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Triadelphia District High School 
Elm Grove, W. Va. 
F. F. Faris, Architect 
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The Chief State School Official 


A Study of the State Superintendency Scope and Function 


“No great educational reform in any state 
has come without the leadership of a great edu- 
cational reformer. Separate action by local 
communities has never yet produced a success- 
ful system of education.” With this as an 
introductory, Dr. John J. Tigert, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, presents a 
study on state leadership in education prepared 
by Ward G. Reeder of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

The study begins with a historic treatment of 
state management of schools and deals with 
the evolution of the educational machinery as 
applied to the several states. The need for 
some directive force in education is demon- 
strated. After outlining the beginnings made 
in the New England states and New York, the 
story of Maryland, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, and Kentucky 
is told. 

The summary here is that every new move- 


ment in education must pass through two 
critical stages of development. During the first 
stage it struggles for recognition and life. 


During the second stage, even though the move- 
ment has been permanently accepted, yet it 
must be continually redefining and readjusting 
itself to the changing conditions of society. 
Official Designation of Office 

The author then enumerates the titles appli- 
cable to the chief educational office in the sev- 
eral states as follows: 


Alabama.—Superintendent of education. 

Arizona.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. nh 

Arkansas.—Commissioner of common schools. 


Superintendent of public instruction. 
California.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Colorado.—_Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Connecticut.—Secretary of the board of com- 
missioners for common schools. Superintendent 
of common schools. Secretary of the state 
board of education. Commissioner of education. 
Delaware.—Superintendent of free schools. 
Commissioner of education. Superintendent of 
public instruction. 
Florida.—Superintendent of 
intendent of public instruction. 
Georgia.—School commissioner. 
tendent of schools. 
Idaho.—Superintendent of public instruction. 
Illinois.—Superintendent of common schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. 
Indiana.—Superintendent of common schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. 
Iowa.—Superintendent of public instruction. 
Secretary of the state board of education (clerk 
only). Superintendent of public instruction. 
Kansas.—Superintendent of common schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. 
Kentucky.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Louisiana.—Superintendent of public educa- 
tion. 
Maine.—Secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation. Superintendent of public schools. 
Commissioner of education. 


schools. Super- 


Superin- 





PUPILS’ MOTOR COACH 


KERN 


Maryland.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Superintendent of public education. 
Superintendent of schools. 

Massachusetts.—Secretary of the state board 
of education. Commissioner of education. 

Michigan._-Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 

Minnesota.—_Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Commissioner of education. 

Mississippi. General school 
Superintendent of education. 

Missouri—Superintendent of common schools. 
Superintendent of public schools. 

Montana.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Nebraska.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Superintendent of schools. Superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

New Hampshire.—Commissioner of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Commissioner of education. 

New Jersey.—Superintendent of public 
schools. Superintendent of public schools and 


commissioner 


secretary of the state board of education. Com- 
missioner of education. 
Nevada.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
New Mexico. Superintendent of schools. 


Superintendent of public instruction. 
New York.—Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Commissioner of education. 
North Carolina.—Superintendent 
schools. Superintendent of public 


of common 
instruction. 





North Dakota.—Superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Ohio.—Superintendent of common schools. 
Commissioner of common schools. Superin- 


tendent of public instruction. 

Oklahoma.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

Oregon.—Superintendent of common schools, 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

Pennsylvania.—Superintendent of 
schools. Superintendent of common 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

Rhode Island.—School agent. Commissioner 
of public schools. Commissioner of education. 

South Carolina.—Superintendent of education. 

South Dakota.—Superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Tennessee.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Superintendent of common = schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. Commis- 
sioner of education. 

Texas.—Superintendent of common 
Superintendent of public instruction. Secretary 
of the state board of education (clerk only). 
Superintendent of public instruction. 


publie 
schools. 


schools. 


Utah.—Superintendent of primary schools. 
Superintendent of common schools. Superin- 
tendent of district schools. Commissioner of 


schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Vermont.—Superintendent of common schools. 
Secretary of the state board of education. 
Superintendent of education. Commissioner of 
education. 
Virginia. 


Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Washington.—Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
West Virginia.—Superintendent of free 


schools. 
Wisconsin.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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PROCTORVILLE, VT. 


c Key stone 


EXTREMES IN PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION. 


The little Green Mountain 
children in the above picture 
use a primitive, but effective, 
means of traveling to school. 


TULLE EEL 


In marked contrast is the 
beautiful six-cylinder Interna- 
tional coach owned and oper- 
ated by the Kern County 
High School, California, which 
carries about forty children 
with comfort and speed over 
concrete roads. 
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How will your school cafeteria 


HE need for cafeteria equipment in the 

school is evident in every community. 

When you install food and equipment, do 
not make the thoughtless mistake of purchasing 
temporary equipment. 


Oddly, it is the temporary food and drink equip- 
ment which is considered cheapest but—in the 
long run, is it cheaper ? 


Ask yourself: “how will this installation look in 
ten years ?” 


Today—five years from now—ten years—a life- 
time, makes no difference in the appearance and 
servicability of Sani school cafeteria equipment. 
It will look just as well year after year, as it did 
the day it was installed. 


Sani-Onyx and Sani-Metal will give you beauty, 
sanitation and permanence. The snow-white Sani- 
Onyx table tops shown above cannot be spotted or 


stained by fruit juices or other liquids. Simply wiping 
with adamp cloth keeps them clean, sparkling white 
and inviting. Sani-Metal porcelain enamel table 
bases cannot be injured with wet brooms and mops. 
Collect no dirt. Can’t rust orrot. Easily kept clean. 
Can be secured in white, brown, mahogany and 
all standard colors. 


Sani school cafeteria equipment spells sanitation 
and healthfulness. Such an equipment benefits the 
taxpayer by safeguarding his “investment” — ben- 
efits the community byraising the standard of schools 
—benefits the school children providing a clean, 
snow-white inviting place to eat. Your community 
deserves Sani equipment in the schoo! cafeteria! 


Write to the nearest fixture supply house or this 
office, for catalog and full information on the 
Sani line of food and drink equipment. Send a 
diagram of your floor space and we will make a 
blue print layout of a complete school cafeteria 
installment, free of charge. 


Sat Products ©. 


300 Sani Building 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: 284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto Canada 
Selling Organization tor Marrietta Manufacturing Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 





equipment look, ten years from now? 
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Kansas School Now Using 
Famous A-B Gas Range 


The Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans., is 
the latest of the many leading American schools to enjoy the 
superior advantages of 


A-B Gas Kanges 


‘Recognized Evert ywhere As Americas Best 





by installing a No. 38 in its Department of Food Economics 
and Nutrition. Everywhere, the incomparable advantages of 
the A-B Gas Range are finding ready acceptance as the ideal 
for domestic science classroom work. 


PLANS is a remarkable book for those interested in Domestic 
Science Instruction. A request will bring you a copy, free. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of 
Gas Ranges 


Factories at Battle Creek, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 








Abuse Than /t 
Chair Made / 








They have no 
glued joints. The 
wood is steamed 
and bent, making 
breakage a re- 
mote possibility. 





—and that means less 
replacements and 
more economy. 








Thonet Bentwood is be- 
ing used with complete 
satisfaction by many 
schools and institutions 
throughout the world. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE “F” 


THONET 


BROTHERS, INC. 


33 East 47th St. 16 No. La Salle St. 180 New Montgomery St. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GLASSBORO, N. J. 


COMPLETE CAFETERIA and 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Furnished and installed by 


DOUGHERTY 


School Boards, Architects and Committees 
are invited to correspond with our Architec- 
tural and Engineering Departments on Cook- 
ing Installation problems. 


CONSULTATION, PLANS and ESTIMATES GRATIS 


Manufacturers Since 1852 


AW. F.Doucuerty & SONS, INC. 


1009 ARCH STREET 
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Nip-an-Tuck offers a positive and certain method 
of destroying roaches and permanently ridding your 
premises of these destructive pests. It contains an 
ingredient which attracts roaches and which they 
like to eat. This ingredient is a powerful internal 
poison. Nip-an-Tuck kills, however, if roaches 
merely touch it, for it also contains a powerful con- 
tact poison. 93% of Nip-an-Tuck is active. It can 
be confidently sold on an iron clad guarantee that 
it will do the work or money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 


Send for literature 








©)e HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, /72c.. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Greater Detroit 


engineers. 


smallest detail. 


Van Equipment ~ 
for the Preparation  ; 
and Serving of Food 


installed on the Palatial Lake Steamer 


On land or water Van Equipment for 
the Preparation and Serving of 
Food is pre-eminent. 


“That Enduring Quality’ ae 


has sustained the judgment of our 


Every installation made by us, whether it be 
large or small, has that infinite care to the 
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cost. 


Write for Our Valuable Catalogue 
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Your food problem has a correct solution and our 
“Engineering Service Department” will help you to 
solve it; to give you maximum service at minimum 


of 400 Pages 


She John Van Range@ — 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
W yoming.—Superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Qualificaticns for Holding Office 

The incumbent of the office of the chief state 
school official makes the office largely what it 
is. If its occupant is poorly qualified, or not of 
good will, or both, the office will not realize its 
highest potentialities, be the legislation per- 
taining to it ever so enlightened and its oppor- 
tunities for service ever so great. A _ well- 
equipped incumbent, on the other hand, will 
overcome all obstacles and will make, as did 
Horace Mann in the pristine days of the office, 
in spite of great difficulties, the office functioned 
to its fullest in the development of a great state 
system of education. 

The legal qualifications for the state superin- 
tendency are then enumerated by Prof. Warder 
as follows: 

Alabama.—Must have been a citizen of the 
United States for seven years, be 25 years of 
age, and a resident of the state five years next 
preceding election.—Constitution. 

Arizona.—Male, 25 years of age; ten years a 
citizen of the United States, and a citizen of 
the state five years next preceding election. 
Constitution. 

Arkansas.—Must be 21 years of age, a prac- 
tical schoolman, and a_ qualified elector. 
Statute 
California. 
Colorado. 


(No legal requirements.) 

Must be thirty years of age, a 

citizen of the United States, and a resident of 

the state two years next preceding election. 

Constitution. 
Connecticut. 

Delaware. 


(No legal requirements.) 
Graduate of a standard college; 


hav ot less than five years’ experience in 
teaching and administration and have other 
qualifications as may be required by the state 
board of education.—Statute. 

Florida.—(No legal requirements.) 

Gi ia.——Man of high educational standing; 
aly from college, university, or normal 


cho r 5 years’ supervisory experience; thirty 


year age.—Statute. 

Id (a) Superintendent of public instruc- 
tor 1) Must be 25 years of age, a citizen of 
the United States, and a resident of the state 
tw irs next preceding election.—Constitu- 
tlor 2) Must be engaged in educational work, 
hol ife or state certificate, and also have a 





diploma from an approved normal school or 
university.—Statute. (b) Commissioner of edu- 
cation: Shall be chosen upon merit and because 
of his special fitness to propose and execute 
beneficial educational policies.—Statute. 

Illinois.—(No legal requirements.) 

Indiana.—(No legal requirements.) 

lowa.—Must have five years’ experience in 
teaching or superintending, and be a graduate 
of a college, normal school, or university having 
a four-year course beyond high school.—Statute. 

Kansas.—(No legal requirements.) 

Kentucky.—Must be thirty years of age, and 
a resident of the state two years next preced- 
ing election.—Constitution. 

Louisiana.—Must be a citizen and elector of 
the state.—Constitution. 

Maine.—(No legal requirements.) 

Maryland.—Shall be an _ experienced and 
competent educator; graduate of a standard 
college or the equivalent; have had not less 
than two years of special academic or profes- 
sional graduate preparation in a standard uni- 
versity; also seven years’ experience in teach- 
ing or administration.—Statute. 

Massachusetts.—(No legal requirements.) 

Michigan.—-Graduate of a university, college, 
or normal school of good standing; and at least 
five years’ experience as a teacher or superin- 
tendent.—Statute. 

Minnesota.—Educational attainment and 
breadth of experience in the administration of 
public education and of the finances pertaining 
thereto.—Statute. 

Mississippi.—(1) Must be 25 years of age 
and a citizen of the state five years next pre- 
ceding election.—Constitution. (2) Shall not 
be interested in any book publishing company 
or school supply house.—Statute. 

Missouri. Must be a male citizen of the 
United States; be thirty years of age and a 
resident of the state five years next preceding 
his election.—Constitution. 

Montana.—(1) Must be thirty years of age, 
a citizen of the United States, and a resident 
of the state two years next preceding election. 
Constitution. (2) Must hold a state certificate 
recognized by the state board of education, or 
be a graduate of a college, university, or normal 
school recognized by the state board.—Statute. 

Nebraska.—Must hold a certificate equal to 
the highest grade of certificate which the state 
superintendent is authorized to issue.—Statute. 


Nevada.—Shall be a graduate of a standard 
college or university, shall hold a Nevada 
teachers’ certificate of high school grade, and 
shall have had at the time of his election not 
less than 45 months of successful teaching 
experience, at least twenty months of which 
shall have been in the state of Nevada.—Stat- 
ute. 

New Hampshire.—Must be a skilled executive 
officer who shall have had training and experi- 
ence in educational work.—Statute. 

New Jersey.—(No legal requirements.) 

New Mexico.—Must be thirty years of age, 
a citizen of the United States, and a resident 
of New Mexico continuously for five years next 
preceding election; also be a trained and experi- 
enced educator.—Constitution. 

New York.—(No legal requirements.) 

North Carolina.—(No legal requirements.) 

North Dakota.—(1) Must be 25 years of age, 
a citizen of the United States, and a qualified 


voter.—Constitution. (2) Shall hold the highest 

grade of teachers’ certificate issued by the 

state.—Statute. . 
Ohio.—Shall not be interested in any book 


publishing company.—Statute. 
Oklahoma.—Male citizen over thirty years of 
age; shall have been three years next preceding 
election a qualified elector in the state.—Con- 
stitution. 
Oregon.—(No legal requirements.) 
Pennsylvania.—(No legal requirements.) 
Rhode Island.—(No legal requirements.) 
South Carolina.—(No legal requirements.) 
South Dakota.—(No legal requirements.) 
Tennessee._-Must be a person of literary and 
scientific attainments and of skill and experi- 
ence in the art of teaching.—Statute. 


Texas.—(No legal requirements.) 
Utah.—Shall be a qualified elector, shall have 
been a resident citizen of the state for five 


years next preceding his election; thirty years 
of age; shall be the holder of a state certificate 
of the highest grade issued in some state, or 
shall be a graduate of some reputable univer- 
sity, college, or normal school. Statute. 
Vermont.—_Must have special training and 
experience in educational work. Statute. 
Virginia.— Must be an experienced educator. 
Constitution. 
Washington.—Citizen of the 
and a qualified state elector. 


United States 
Constitution. 
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THE SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 
SHIPSHEWANA 


says: 
thousa 


An Old 
Chinese Proverb 


One picture 1s worth a 


nd words. 


The teacher that can best illus- 
trate his subject matter has a 
distinct advantage and always 
gets best results. 


For conveniently displaying 
pictures, graphs or any illustra- 
Display 


tions, 


the Shewana 


Cabinet is ideal. 


As a School Bulletin Board it 
is a very neat and serviceable 


arrang 


ement. 


The SHEWANA is made in 
three different styles and gives 
you 55 square feet of display 
surface, all in an arm’s length. 


Write for illustrated folder and 


prices. 








West Virginia.—Person of good moral char- 
acter, recognized ability as a school administra- 
tor, with academic and professional training 
equivalent to graduation from a standard uni- 
versity, and shall have not less than five years’ 
experience in public school work.—Statute. 

Wisconsin.—Must be five years’ experience in 
teaching or supervision of teaching, and hold 
highest grade certificate the state superintend- 
ent may issue.—Statute. 

Wyoming.—(a) Superintendent of public 
instruction: Must be 25 years of age, a citizen 
of the United States, and have the qualifica- 
tions of a state elector.—Constitution. (b) 
Commissioner of education: Shall be a person 
of literary and scientific attainments, versed in 
the theory, history, and principles of education, 
with practical knowledge of the organization 
and management of schools; shall be a gradu- 
ate of a standard four-year college or univer- 
sity or have an equivalent education and 
training; shall be an experienced educator 
actively engaged in educational work at the 
time or within two years of the time of his 
assuming the duties of his office.—Statute. 


Summary of the Various Kinds of legal Eligi- 
bility Requirements fer Holding the Office 
of Chief State School Official, 1923 
1. Requiring no legal qualifications (seventeen 
states). 

2. Requiring qualifications of age or residence 
only (eleven states). 

3. Requiring professional qualifications of one 
of the following types: 

(a) School experience only (two states). 

(b) Either college graduation or school 
experience only (three states). 

(c) College graduation, school experience, 
and a teaching certificate only (two 
states). 

(d) College graduation, and school expe- 
rience only (four states). 

(e) Highest grade of state certificate 
only (two states). 

(f) Highest grade of state certificate, 
plus school experience only (one 
state). 

(zg) College graduation, graduate work, 
and school experience only (one 
state). 

(h) Unclassified (five states). 


Selecting Officers and Tenure 
A total of six different methods of selecting ten 


the chief state school official have been used at 
various times in the history of the office. 


methods are: 


These 
Election by popular vote; 


by one state (Utah) only and in this one only 
In Utah, at one time, the chief 
state school official was appointed by the chan- 
celor of the University of Deseret, while from 
1887 he was appointed by the Supreme Court of 


(2) appointment by the general assembly; or the 


(3) by the state board of education; or (4) by 
the governor; or (5) by the chancellor of the 
state university; or (6) by the supreme court 
of the state. The first four of these have been 
widely used at one time or another. 


The last 


two, on the other hand, have been resorted to 


iporarily. 


state. 


In the early days of the evolution 
office, appointment by the general assembly and 
by the governor were both popular methods. 
The first of these two methods of appointment 
has been used at various times by as many as 


(Continued on Page 112) 


of the 





TABLE 3.—Methods of selecting the chief State school officials in 1896, 1909, and 1923. 


States 


Alabama 
Arizona . 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


ROOM: acswas 
overnor 


...People 


OO ass 


osGOs. 


..State board 


.(No office)... 


eeee -»-People 


In 1896 


In 1909.7 


In 1923.8 


Georgia do 
Idaho* do.. 
Illinois _~ 
Indiana do.. 
lowa do.. 
Kansas : do 
Kentucky do.. 
Louisiana re k:ibe® waeed ere 
Maine (obese hebben eeeodenee Governor 
PCC ‘ctsvbsbess bo0ebe0ee (No office) 
EOD. 66s0sa0ss0d06ee State board 
Michigan ‘wesaneeedbeaude People 
DEE. £560 .20606060e0 600% .(rovernor 


Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey ....... 
NOW ZOOM secveccs 
New Mexico ... 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
EO scsendeees 
Oklahoma 
Oregon Fp 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennessee 
rexas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming* 


eats sescceesee People 


do 


beanies o 


do 


- ee Governor 


do.. 


..General assembly 


Governor 


.People 
sbneons do 


do.. 


occcccce Governor 
. .People 


<Governor . 
.State board 
—PeOPle cecccce 

do eeecees 
.Governor 
. People 

GO. « . 
General assembly 


.People 
do... 
do.. 


do.. 


People ‘ People. 
Governor Do. 
People Do. 
— Do. 
: do.. ‘ Do. 
State board State board. 
(No. office) Do. 
People .. People. 
do.. Do 
do Do 
ff Sore rer rr. et Do 
do Do 
do.. Do 
do.. Do. 
do. e ° Do. 
a. 4 eae Do. 
Governor Governor. 
do.. State board. 
State board Governor. 
People People. 
Governor State board. 
People People. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
Governor State board. 
do so. Governor. 
toard of regents Board of regents. 
Governor -People. 
People Do. 
do. Do. 
do Governor. 
do.. -People. 
a Do. 
.Governor . Governor. 
State board State board. 
.People People. 
do.. Do. 
Governor Governor. 
People People 
do Do. 
General assembly State board. 
People People. 
do.. Do. 
do.. Do. 
do.. Do 
..do.. Do 
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T REQUIRES a force of four 
parte ty VileMn celle Macc MEslas | 
through a piece of National 
Vulcanized Fibre ten one-thous 
andths of an inch (.010) thick. 
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Because it in- 
sulates up to 
400 volts per 
mil of thickness 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


“~the material with a million uses” 
SHEETS : RODS : TUBES : SPECIAL SHAPES 
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What is National 
Vulcanized Fibre? 


O THE electrical man, Na- 

tional Vulcanized Fibre is 
an insulating material; to the au- 
tomotive man, it is anything from 
insulation and conduit to gears 
and gaskets. 

To the manufacturer of fine 
luggage, Keystone Trunk Fibre 
—a National Vulcanized Fibre 
product—is the foundation of the 
finest trunks and shipping cases; 
to the textile man, National Vul- 
canized Fibre is the basis of the 
strongest roving cans and mill 
receptacles ever built. 


VUL-COT, Made cf National 
Vulcanized Fibre. 

In fine veneer work, National 
Vulcanized Fibre is recognized 
as the most efficient material yet 
developed for use as veneer cauls. 

The VUL-COT waste baskets 
under your desk and in your 
home owe their strength to Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre. The 
silent gears of your speedometer 
and handle of your vacuum 
cleaner are made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre. 

And so on—into every industry 
goes National Vulcanized Fibre, 
adapting itself to the particular 
needs of each industry. For those 
who require toughness, National 
Vulcanized Fibre is tougher than 
horn; for those who require light- 
ness, National Vulcanized Fibre 
is lighter than aluminum. 

For those who require machin- 
ing quality, National Vulcanized 
Fibre can be _ sawed, bored, 
drilled, tapped, threaded, turned, 
bent, and formed—and it won’t 
dent, crack, split, break or splin- 
ter. 


Mil! trucks, made of National 
Vulcanized Fibre. 

To meet particular manufacturing 
conditions, National Vulcanized Fibre 
is made to various standards of tough- 
ness and hardness—and in thicknesses 
from five-one-thousandths of an inch to 
two inches. 

Whatever it is, PUT IT UP TO 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE. 
We maintain an organization of chem- 
ists devoted solely to work with cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 

The National Vulcanized Fibre Com- 
pany operates six great plants and 
maintains sales and service offices at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Rochester, Bir- 
mingham, Denver, Toronto, Greenville, 
St. Louis and Baltimore. The main 
office is at Wilmington, Delaware. 


NATIONAL 
VULCANIZED 
FIBRE 


“«the material with a million uses” 
SHEETS : RODS : TUBES : SPECIAL 
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No. 4—Super Value 





In the 


climax of Waste Basket achievement has been reached. 


CLOSED SIDES AND RECESSED BOTTOMS 
(Prevents fire and littering floors) 


EXTREMELY STURDY CONSTRUCTION 


(Guarantees long service) 


BAKED-ON OLIVE GREEN ENAMEL 


(Insures durable and attractive finish) 


Our extremely large production on this basket makes 
low prices possible without sacrificing quality. 
A metal waste basket will eliminate the ever present 


danger of a waste basket fire. 


THE DAN-DEE IS APPROVED BY THE FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS. 


Manufactured by 


ERIE ART METAL COMPANY, ERIE, PA., U. S. A. 


(Largest manufacturers of metal waste baskets 
in the world.) 


No. 4 Super Value the 
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twelve states 
North 


Tennessee, 


and West Virginia). It 


state uses it 


states 
lowa, 


for 23 
Georgia, 
Maine, 


New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Tennessee) 


have, at one 
school official. 


TABLE 4.—Legal 


Carolina, 


today. The 
been used even more frequently than the first; 
Delaware, 
Louisiana, 
Michigan, 


(Arizona, 
Maryland, 


Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 


time or another, 
governor to appoint 


(Alabama, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, Virginia. 


second 


Colorado, 
Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, 


Kansas, 


The method, 


length in years of term of office 


of the chief State school official in 1896, 


States 

Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio - 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


1909, and 1923. 


In 1896. In 1909.2 


4 
{ 4 
i 1 1 
( 1 
4 t 4 
{ { 4 
? : 4 
’ 4 ‘4 
i { { 
(5) } 
1 l 

; 6 
{ { { 
{ { { 
} } } 
» ) 4 
{ { { 

y 4 ’ { } 

‘ i 

4 } 
4 4 
7. } 4 
j } 4 
! } 4 
1 1 1 


is significant that no 
method has 


permitted the 
regularly the chief state 
however, has 
steadily lost ground, especially in recent years. 


In 1923.8 
4 


SE ecehon 66 bksnete the 4 4 (7) 4 
Vermont - & 

Virginia 4 $ 4 
West Virginia 4 4 4 
Washington 4 4 4 
Wisconsin 4 4 4 
Wyoming 4 4 4 


Today only three methods of selection are 
recognized in the practices of the various states. 
These are: (1) Election by popular vote; (2) 
appointment by the governor; and (3) appoint- 
ment by the state board of education. The 
method now employed by each of the states 1s 
shown in the accompanying table. In_oraer 
that the tendencies in the method of selection 
may be also known, the methods used by each 
state at different times in the last 27-year 
period are noted in the same table. 

Seven different lengths of terms are found in 
the present practices of the various states. 
These terms are in the order of their popularity, 
as adjudged by the number of states using 
them: Four years, found in 24 states; two 
vears, in fourteen states; indefinite tenure, in 
three states; one year, in three states; five 
vears, in two states; six years, in one state; 
and three years, in one state. The present 
legal length of a single term is shown for each 
state in the accompanying table. In order that 
the tendencies may be seen, the terms in each 
state for 1896 and 1909 are noted also in the 
same table. 

Salaries of State Superintendents 

The study here ventures the opinion that the 
salary a state is willing to pay its chief state 
school official is one reliable index of the state 
conception of the importance of the office. The 
following table, therefore, becomes interesting: 


States In 1896.2 In 1909.7 In 1923.' 
Alabama $2,200 $3.000 * $5,000 
Arizona 1,200 2 OOO 3,300 
Arkansas 1,600 2,500 2,500 
California 3.000 3.000 5.000 
Colorado 8.000 3,000 3.000 
Connecticut 3.500 9.000 
Delaware (°) (*) 5,000 
Florida 1,500 2,500 3,600 
Georgia 2? 000 2.000 ©4500 
Idaho 1.500 2 400 2 400 
Illinois 3.500 7,500 7.500 
Indiana 2 FOO 2.000 5.000 
lowa ° 2.200 2.200 4.000 
Kansas 2 000 2,500 3,000 
Kentucky 2 50 2.500 4.000 
Louisiana 2.000 2 000 5.000 
Maine 1,500 2,500 4,600 


Maryland .... (°) 3,000 8.000 
Massachusetts 4.500 4,500 9,000 
Michigan 1,000 2,000 5,000 
Minnesota 2.500 3,000 5.000 
Mississippi 2 000 2 500 4.500 
Missouri 8.000 8.000 3.000 
Montana P 2.500 8.000 3,600 
Nebraska 2.000 2.000 5.000 
Nevada e 2 000 2.000 3.600 
New Hampshire 2 500 2,500 4,500 
New Jersey . 3,000 5.000 10,000 
New Mexico 2,000 2 500 3.000 
New York 5,000 7.500 12.000 
North Carolina 1.500 8.000 4.000 
North Dakota © O00 2 OOO 2.000 
Ohio ? 2 O00 2 O00 ° 6.500 
Oklahoma .. 1,200 2,500 2,500 
Oregon Ter 1.800 3,000 4.000 
Pennsylvania 4.000 5.000 12,000 
Rhode Island 3.000 4,000 6,000 
South Carolina 1,900 1,900 2,500 
South Dakota 2.500 1,800 1,800 
Tennessee 2 000 2.500 8.600 
Texas 2 500 2.500 4.000 
Utah 1.500 2 400 4.000 
Vermont 2.000 2 000 6,000 
Virginia 2,000 3,500 3,500 
Washington 2 FOO 3.000 3,000 
West Virginia 1.500 8.000 5,000 
Wisconsin 1.200 5.000 5.000 
Wyoming 2 000 2 000 * 3,000 

Median ‘ $2,303 $2.739 $4,250 

Arithmetic mean 2,273 2,970 4.834 

Mode - ae P 2 O00 3,000 5.000 

Rang 1,000 1,800 1.800 

ange 5.000 7500 12.009 


State Boards and Added Duties 
On the tendency to create state boards the 


report says: “Within recent years there has 
been rapid development in establishing state 


boards of education as the administrative heads 
of the state school systems. This movement 
continues to gain ground and at present (1923) 
42 states have such boards with general educa- 
tional functions. The other six states (Iowa, 
Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, and South Da- 
kota) have state boards, but with restricted 
functions. In Iowa the board has charge of 
only the state institutions of higher learning, 
and in Nebraska it looks after only the state 
normal schools. In Ohio, South Dakota, Illinois, 
and Maine, the boards have, as their only func- 
tion, the administering of the vocational edu- 
cation laws. 

“The powers and duties of these state boards 
vary from practically nothing in a few states 
to complete control of the educational system 
in other states. The general tendency is to give 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Leading schools, colleges, offices, hospitals 
and public buildings of all kinds use ** Pub- 
lic Service” Towels and ** No-Waste” Toi 
let Tissue as standard equipment—they pro 
tect health and reduce overhead expense | 


—_> 




















Let Us Prove These “Public Service” Facts 


JOU want your lavatories to reflect the immaculate cleanliness Use ** PUBLIC SERVICE 
pe ate : saree a Towels and Cabinets. 
and sanitation essential to good building management. Then 
* Public 


with their w aste-preventing cabinets, will safe- 


Use ‘‘NO-WASTE ”’ 
Toilet Tissue and 
Cabinets 


let us show you how prophylactic Service” ‘Towels and 


*“No-Waste’”’ 


guard health and lower costs as no ordinary towels or tissues can do. 


‘Tissue, 


For sanitary paper in 
economical rolls, use 


*“ TOILTEX”’ 


* National” 


spruce wood only, 


Lhe se two paper products are made from fresh, clean 


in mills as sanitarily clean as those of any food 

















manufacturer. The secret formula, by which long and short wood 
pulp fibres are blended to give the required absorbency and strength, 
provides towels and tissues that are immediately prophylactic and 
' . 
superior. 
“Public Service” ‘Towels have the drying qualities of linen. A 
folded hem prevents tearing and consequent waste. VW 
S57 
, . . ‘ . Toilet P. ‘ . 
Volume prices, waste-preventing cabinets, health protection, and —_ S 
| , js : ; . : “nae i Public Service Towels in 
a long history of successful use in hundreds of public buildings prove ond eee Gg 
' ° Si, 
their value and economy. Z 
7 
Send the coupon and get the facts. i 
P y 
€ € 
National Paper Products Co. 
52 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
Representatives Everywhere 
j World’s Largest Manufacturers of Important paper Products 


VALUABLE COUPON 





Nati iP per Products Co 
' 52 Furnace St., Carthage, N. ¥ 
Pr that u « t 


cut our 





Mail Coupon for Free Samples 
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WM. N. BYERS JR. 





HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLO WM. N. BOWMAN CO., ARCHITECTS 


Improving Denver’s famous mountain air 


was considered advisable during the cold weather and a number of her schools equipped 


$9 


ished by the above equipment. 
health giving conditions. 


Write for data. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Fans and Carrier Air Washers 


How much more valuable would they be in your city? 
By recirculation, the high cost of ventilation has been ban- 
Full advantage may be taken of 


186 Mortimer Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








(Concluded from Page 112) 
the boards greater functions.” 

In many of the states the state superintend- 
ent, by virtue of his office, serves on miscellane- 
ous bodies, as follows: 

Shall be a member of the state board of school 
land commissioners (Mont., N. Dak., and Wyo). 

Shall be a member of the board of compro- 
mise for school lands (Ala.). 

Shall be a member of the state illiteracy com- 
mission (Ala., Ark., Ga., and Miss). 

Shall appoint the members of the state illiter- 
acy commission (Miss.). 

Shall be a member of the state archives com- 
mittee (Wash.). 

Shall be a member of a commission to locate 
one high school in each county (Ala.). 

Shall be a member of the state voting ma- 
chine committee (Wash.). 

Shall be a member of the board of control for 
community work (Wash.). 

Shall be a member of the state normal and 
high school cadet commission (Ariz.). 

Shall be a member of the state dental coun- 
cil (Nebr. and Pa.) 

Shall be a member of the state geological 
board (Ga.). 

Shall be a member of the state board of can- 
vassers of elections (N. Dak.). 

Shall be a member of the state board of 
health (Ga. and S. Dak.). 

Shall be a member of the college commission 
to regulate the granting of degrees (N. C.). 

Shall be a member of the board for the 
standardization of colleges (Oreg.). 

Shall be a member of the board to locate 
county schools of agriculture (Wis.). 

Shall be a member of the county normal 
school board (Mich.). 

Shall be a member of a board to determine 
the advisability of annexing a part of a school 
district (Utah). 

Shall be a member of the board for the re- 
habilitation of soldiers and sailors (Mass. and 
i A 

Shall be a member of the bureau of medical] 
inspection and licensure (Pa.). 

Shall be a member of the state board of 
embalmers (Nebr.). 

Shall be a regent of the state board of medi- 


of the bureau of professional education (Pa.). 

Among miscellaneous functions the following 
obtain in the several states: 

Shall designate an arbor day (N. Y.). 

Shall designate a state day (Minn.). 

Shall designate a “Carleton Day” (Mich.). 

Shall approve the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts (eight states—Minn., Nev., N. Mex., 
Okla., R. I., S. Dak., Tex., and Wis.). 

Shall order an election to vote on a proposal 
for consolidation (Minn.). 

Shall approve any change made in the num- 
bering of a school district (Wis.). 

Shall ask the opinion of the attorney general 
in certain cases (Minn., N. Mex., and Okla.). 

May require the opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral (Oreg. and R. I.). 

Shall, with the secretary of state board of 
health, make rules for the school nurses 
(Mont.). 

Shall approve hospital training schools (N. 
A.) 

Shall certificate persons desiring to enter 
certain professions (N. J.). 


Shall direct some one to give notice of a 
school election in certain cases (N. Y.). 


Shall perform duties of 
boards (N. Y.). 

Shall approve contracts of school districts 
with academies (N. Y.). 

Shall approve the employment of all school 
nurses, physicians, and _ physical directors 
(Va.). 

Shall district or redistrict city school dis- 
tricts in certain cases (Ohio and Pa.). 

Shall designate the location of county normal 
schools (Ohio). 

Shall approve and classify correspondence 
schools (Ohio). 

Shall organize and conduct a bureau of medi- 
cal inspection and licensure (Pa.). 

Shall keep in his office a school directory 
(Wash.). 

Shall approve all colleges granting degrees 
(Ohio). 

May permit schools to be opened when the 
enrollment is ten (Va.). 

Shall approve the formation of central rural 
school and high school districts (N. Y.). 

Shall approve the establishment of temporary 
school districts (N. Y.). 


defaulting school 
































Canton, Ohio, school people have commended G. S. Towner, janitor of the Worley School, for his 
kindly interest in activities of the kiddies attending that school Towner, of his own savings purchased a 
handsome prize cup and donated it to winners of a grade athletic contest held at that school several years 
ago. The stunt attracted much attention and was given wide publicity in local newspapers 


cal examiners (N. H.). 
Shall be a member of the board of supervisors 
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The World’s Largest Building 


r ; The 
ot American 
Furniture 
Mart 
Building 
Chicago, IIl. 
+ Architect 
« Henry Raeder, Chicago 
"W 
Associates 
Geo. C. Nimmons & Co. 
4 N. Max Dunning 





, Chicago 
» 
. General Contractors 
Wells Brothers 
Construction Co., Chicago 


b F a ; : : Vi th 

us ore eee 
ww iB) i; as = = . so i! 
meted HTH 1 Ik i aaled 
100 sua Poin ct sia * L ei} ee 

Tag. 7, *. a) 4 4- Heating Contractor 

. 4 , —~ ) . 
tf a Gallaher & Speck, 
Chicago 
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BUCKEYE HEATOVENTS 


were selected for this fine building because actual tests proved 
they were best. They are supplying over Seven Million 
Cubic Feet of warm, filtered air every hour. 





For finer structures such as this, 
where the best in mechanical 
equipment is the standard, Heato- 
vent is the logical choice of all 
ventilating systems. For Heato- 
vent combines perfect mechanical 
operation with unusual dignity of 
appearance, simplicity, conven- 
lence and serviceability. 


The simplicity of construction of 
Heatovent assures long life and 
service uninterrupted by mechani- 
eal troubles. Any contractor can 
make Heatovent installation with- 
out difficulty and at very low labor 
costs. In addition, this company 
maintains a corps of engineers al- 
ways available for consultation 
with you. 




















Write our nearest branch office or direct to the factory. 


The Buckeye Blower Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
808 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 
372 Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Case & Morse, 1018 4th Ave. S., Seattle, Wash. 
1016 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


1400 Broadway, New York 

813 George St., Baltimore, Md. 

708-10 Columbia Bk. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
333 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

403-405 Sharon Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Positive Protection 
for Pupils and Property 


| Safeguard the lives of your pupils with non-climb- 
- ee ~ shag able PAGE Fence. Keep them within bounds dur- 
a eee ing play hours—off the street with its traffic dangers, 
Treads are used ’ — 

throughout the new away from questionable characters. School property 
Boulevard School 
Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. Architect 


is safe, too. PAGE Fence positively bars the vandal 
and intruder—prevents short-cutting across lawn and 


Franz Warner. Ger flower-beds — enables development of landscaping 
"Oo ractor he ° - e 
ae ‘ plans—general improvement of grounds and build- 
Charles Peterson é 





ings. 


Co mpany. 








Safest because the foot can’t slip on the effective lead or carborundum 
anti-slip surface. 
Cleanest because dirt lodg n the open grooves, leaving the walking 
surface free for firm, effective foot contact. ‘These grooves are easily swept 
clean. 
Most easily installed because any desired width can be had by combin- 
ing standard sections. Special anchors furnished to hold the Treads firmly 
in place when to be placed in new concret 

Tooster Safe-Groo ‘read revent accidents, protect school stairways for 
W S ( | 1 , } } 


years against wear. ‘The metal and anti-slip wear away simultaneously, evenly 























Se primi ” 
, , ? é% é 4 
pe of stairway, platform ii 
) landing. NY 44 “ur Cata- 
; P [ ideal school f. 
in Sweet's. Sizes car- AGE is the ideal school fence 
r1é 7 f ) , ' 4h; 
Made With a Steet, tor immediate shipment Sturdy, durable, with an elasticity that prevents injury to 
Yellou Bras s or F : Haga se a s : ‘a : rte 
White Brass Base children, PAGE is by far the most effective school fence. 
Carborundum Many cities are a lopting it as standard throughout their 


Lead Filled. 


THE SAFETY STAIR enti hool and playground systems. 
TREAD COMPANY, The 


he cost is lower, too, when length of service is consider 
W t Ohi \ super-heavy zinc coat applic d after weaving, approxi- 
ooster, 10 I ‘ i I 
ma ) 1E é er than that on ordinary fe wire 
insures rust-resistance, long life, low cost per year. 


Plan now to fence your schools with PAGE. A Distributor 








ir you will furnish plans and estimates promptly. Writ 
his name, and for the illustrated PAGE Fence Book 
howing typical school installations. No obligation 
dre 


Page Fence and Wire 


Products Association 
211A N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WOOSTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 








Nosings That Protect | D 





Stairs and Flooring PAGE STEEL and WIRE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wooster Ni ned paced, ready for instal dd aad ak ee dads GR, ee ee 


to protect the ed; it tion. Made in yellow bras 


teps and the lino ind white brass. Fastened PROTECTION 
other stair covering. B vith rews through flange. 

fully finished, cut to desired Send for blue prints show- 

length, holes drilled and x installation F E N C i 
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SMITHS IMPROVED PANIC EXIT LOCKS 




















There can be only One Best of Anything 


Smith’s Improved Exit Locks Are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 





BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 65 


ED. H. GLIDDEN, Architect 


96 Baltimore Public Schools Similarly Equipped 


























SCHOOL BOARDS 


use them because they 
give the protection 
ranted. 


ARCHITECTS 


specify them because 
they have become the ac- 
knowledged standard. 


CONTRACTORS 


desire them because they 
are easily installed and 
do not get out of order. 


Vrite for Catalog N 








o. 70—Exit Only. 


su.mete The Steffens-Amberg Co. 


HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
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No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 
No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 





260-270 MORRIS AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 























ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


Dr. H. A. Hartman, superintendent at Sid- 
ney, was elected president of the superintend- 
ents’ association of western Ohio. Superintend- 
ent W. S. Guber was elected secretary. 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Association has 
scheduled six meetings for 1925, to be held at 
Kansas City, Wichita, Salina, Coffeyville, Em- 
poria. and Dodge City. The reasons for dividing 
up the association into branch meetings is that 
the membership of 7,000 cannot properly be 
housed in any one city. A. J. Stout, superin- 
tendent of the Topeka public schools, was elected 
president of the association for the coming year. 
Two emergency vice-presidents were elected to 
have charge of the two additional meetings 
which will be held November 5 and 6 next year. 
W. H. Carrothers will have charge of the Em- 
poria meeting and C. J. Vindonhaler, of Garden 
City, will have charge of the Dodge City meet- 
Kansas 


ing. Other meetings will be held at 
City, Coffeyville, Salina and Wichita. 
Alliance, O. Members of the Alliance Board 


of Education unanimously voted to purchase 
shoes for all students who might be kept out of 
school by lack of footwear. In past years this 
has been cared for by private organizations. 


Two years ago 75 pairs of shoes were distributed 


while last year 50 pairs were purchased. The 
purchase of shoes by boards of education is 
allowed under the Ohio educational law where 


th ick of shoes may keep a child from attend- 
ing regular school sessions. 

Mr. Richard A. Searing, secretary of the 
Ni York State Teachers’ Association for the 
past 25 years, is the executive head of the second 
largest teachers’ association in the country. 
Mr. Searing was recently reelected to the office 
by the executive committee in recognition of his 








long service and the excellent showing made 
during the past year in finance and membership. 
When Mr. Searing first became secretary of 
the association, the membership was 573, with an 
annual budget of $4.000. As the result of an in 
tensive campaign during the past year, Mr. 
Searing was able to report receipts for the bud- 
get amounting to $51,870 and an enrollment of 
29,595 members. The registration is considered 
the largest in the history of the association. 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

Dr. John H. Walsh, who retired August 31st 
of Jast year as associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, died on December 
12th at his home in Brooklyn. Dr. Walsh was 
the author of a series of mathematical texts. 
He was superintendent of schools of the city of 
Brooklyn before the consolidation, when he be- 
came an associate superintendent of the greater 
New York City schools. 

Harvey O. Hutchinson of Elmira succeeds 
Daniel J. Kelly of Binghampton as member of 
the New York state board of regents. 

After twenty-one years of service as super- 
intendent of the Indianola, Iowa, schools, O. E. 


Smith has resigned. His successor is M. G. 
Davis. 

A meeting in memory of Robert Ellis 
Thompson, who died on October 19th last, was 


held in the Central high school, Philadelphia, on 
December 17th. Dr. Thompson was principal of 
Central high school for 26 years. 
Memorial exercises were held at 
School of Commerce, New York City, 


the High 


on Decem- 


ber 17th, in honor of the school’s late principal, 
Mr. Harold E. Buttrick. 

Principal J. E. Walker of the Oak Grove 
school was elected superintendent of the Hamil- 


schools. He succeeds d. 
July, 1924, and who 
resigned. 


ton County, Tennessee, 
L. Hair, who Ng Se since 
succeeded J. Roberts, 


i 2 SF tere who has been in charge of 
the Wardville, Okla., schools, has been chosen 
superintendent at Wright. 

It is proposed to increase the salary of 


Henry M. Sherwood, state superintendent of 


Indiana, from $5,000 to $7,500. 

W. B. Schoggen, superintendent of the 
Maysville, Okla., schools, met with a painful in- 
jury in April last year and has been obliged to 


remain at home. He managed, however, to 


administer the schools by keeping in touch with 
them and directing affairs from an invalid’s bed. 
A. J. Heids serves as his immediate representa- 
tive. 

$y unanimous action, the board of education 
of Windsor Locks, Conn., dismissed Leander 
Jackson, supervising principal. The board which 
consists of Dr. N. J. Kelly, J. D. Egan, J. B. 
Dowling, Herbert R. Coffin, and Harvey Rich- 
mond has given no reasons for its action and 
none have been asked by Leander Jackson. 

The bulletin issued by P. I 
sion of education for Tennessee says: “The 
county superintendent’s office should be the 
model of system and efficiency, an example for 
teachers, school boards, and other public officials, 
for he is in charge of the education of the 
county. His records should be perfect, his 
accounts should be accurately and neatly kept, 
and should show a daily balance of public funds. 
But before all this can be accomplished it will 
be necessary for the county court of a few back- 
ward counties to provide an office, furniture and 
supplies. No one can conduct a business without 
a place in which to work and supplies with which 
to work.” 


.. Harned commis- 


i 


HY 


[: 





Dr. L. H. 


Conley, for several years a mem- 
ber of the 


Gas City, Ind., school bourd, resigned 
recently, and will take up his residence in 
Florida. Mr. Conley is succeeded by Mr. Frank 
Biddinger. 

—Flaggstaff, Ariz. At 
tion held on October 15th, Mrs. T. E. Pollock 
was elected as a new member of the school 
board, to succeed Mr. C. B. Wilson. Mr. Wilson 
has been forced to retire on account of the 
pressure of private business interests. 

President J. E. Lightle, Mr. J. H. 


the last school elec- 


Deener, 
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Pensacola, Fla., High School 


We invite inquiries from superintendents and school board officials 
regarding Dunham Heating for any type of building. 


operation. 


A Dunhamized school 
every working day. WHY? 


T the rate of a building every working day 
cA schools in the United States and Canada 
are being Dunhamized. 


Why is Dunham Heating being so universally 
adopted by the schools of North America? 


First, because Dunham Steam Heat provides an 
even, healthful warmth in every room, instantly 
available at the turn of a valve, and as easily 


Second, it offers remarkable advantages in flexi- 
bility of operation. 


Third, because it is a noiseless system. 
Fourth, because it is remarkably economical in 


Fifth, because it is a system practically devoid 
of repair costs. 


C. A. Dunham Co. 






















Mr. W. E. Word, and Mr. Henry Bell, of the 
Searcy, Ark., school board, have tendered their 
resignations after periods of service ranging 
from eight to seventeen years. Mr. W. D. 
Davenport, Mr. L. O. Stotts, Mr. A. H. Royston, 
and Mrs. Ben Grisham have been elected to fill 
the unexpired terms of these members. Mrs. 
Grisham is the first woman to serve on the 
Searcy board. 

—Mr. O. M. Elliott, formerly of Sheldon, ta., 
and more recently of Lewiston, Ida., died at his 
home in the latter city on December 15th. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Elliott was president 
of the State Normal School at Lewiston. 

—A banquet was given at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in honor of the four new members of the staff 
of the state education department, who have 
become a part of the office force. The guests 
in whose honor the dinner was held were Henry 
N. Sherwood, state superintendent of public 
instruction; George Spencer, chief deputy state 
superintendent; Hale C. Pickett, assistant school 
inspector, and R. E. Blackwell, assistant state 
superintendent. Z. M. Smith, state director of 
vocational education, was the principal speaker 
at the dinner. 

Judge Howard B. Gorham of Providence, R. 
I., has been reelected chairman of the school 
board for a seventh consecutive term. Judge 
Gorham has been a member of the board for the 
last eighteen years. 

Mr. R. J. Eckart, president of the school 
board of Collinsville, Ill., died at his home on 
December 12th, following an illness of typhoid 
and pneumonia. Mr. Eckart was for thirteen 
years president of the city school board, and 
during ten years of that time was president of 
the township school board. 

Richard W. Sulloway has been elected a 
member of the Franklin, N. H., board of educa- 
tion. He is the manager of a large hosiery mill. 

Miss Rita Knowles, secretary of the board 
of education of Moline, Ill., returned on Decem- 
ber 30th from an extended European trip. Miss 
Knowles left Moline the first week in August, 
sailing from New York on the fifteenth of the 
month. She visited England, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

—Mr. F. T. Dugan, for six secretary of 
the board of education at East Orange, N. J., 
resigned on December 31st, to acce}t a position 


president of the school board at West Reading, 
Pa., to succeed E. C. Fegley. 

Mr. Ralph Taylor has been elected as secre- 
tary of the board at Larned, Kans., to succeed 
Mr. H. C. Van Horn. 

Mr. G. W. Beggs has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Howard B. Gorham has been reelected 
as president of the school board of Providence, 
B. 4 

Mrs. Sallie H. DeMois has been reelected 
president of the board at Allentown, Pa. 

-Mrs. E. L. Robertson, president of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., board, has been reelected sec- 
retary of the Associated School Boards and 
Trustees’ Association of New York. 


‘ : L 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the Uniteto your office as your telephone. Consult your telepho 
d States and Canada bring Dunham Heating as closene directory for the address of our office in your city. 
with the American Telephone and Telegraph —Mr. E. J. Bateman has been appointed 
Company of New York. truant officer and census enumerator for the 
Mr. Elmer F. Wenrich has been elected board of education at South Kingston, R. I. 


Mr. Wm. B. Jack, of Portland, Me., has 
been reelected as superintendent of schools at 
a salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Mr. Vernon M. Riegel has been reappointed 
as state superintendent of public instruction of 
Ohio for a term of four years. 

Mr. Henry N. Sherwood has been appointed 
as state superintendent of public instruction 
for Indiana, succeeding B. J. Burris. 

Mr. Hale C. Pickett, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Ripley County, Ind., has been 
appointed as assistant school inspector for the 
state education department. Mr. Pickett is a 
graduate of Indiana University and of the Indi- 
ana Normal School, and has considerable experi- 
ence in teaching and supervision. 

















THE BABB’S SWITCH SCHOOLHOUSE IN WHICH THIRTY-THREE LOST LIVES. 


This is the little schoolhouse at Babb’s Switch, near Hobart, Okla., which 


tree fire. 
empty the building quickly. 


was destroyed in Christmas 


There was only one door, and wire netting encased the windows so that it was impossible to 
The picture was taken several years ago. 


(Atlantic and Pacific Photo.) 
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ANNOUNCING 
‘DUAL THERMOSTAT’ 


One Temperature For Day Time 
Another Temperature For Night Time 
Operated By a Single Push Button 


This is the most important invention and development of heat regulation since the invention of the 
Pneumatic Thermostat, greatly increasing the economy already effected by temperature regulation. 
W. S. Johnson invented the Pneumatic Thermostat. Jas. F. Gallagher invented the Two-Pressure, or the 
Night and Day Thermostat. The Johnson Service Company developed and improved both. This remark- 
able thermostat combines all of the best features of the Johnson and Gallagher Patents. The combination 
of these inventions is the ‘DUAL THERMOSTAT.” The Dual Thermostat and the Push Button Ad- 
justment of the Dual Thermostat, as devised by the Johnson Service Company, makes the complete and 
perfect system. 


Night schools are held in the same building as day schools, but only a portion of the rooms are used. 
Heat should not be wasted on the other rooms during the night. If the building is equipped with Dual 
Thermostats, the engineer in his office or the principal in his office can shut the heat off in the rooms not 
to be used or regulate them automatically at a low temperature, thus saving fuel by merely pushing a 
button at the close of the day’s session. In the morning, by again pushing the same button, all rooms can 
be restored to their normal daytime condition of being heated evenly and automatically regulated at the 
desired temperature. 


What can be done in school buildings can also be done in other buildings where some of the rooms are 
used during the daytime but not at night. The possibilities of this thermostat are innumerable. To an 
architect or an engineer many uses would suggest themselves. The results are far-reaching. The addi- 
tional charge over an ordinary system of temperature regulation is very small and the saving greatly 
exceeds this additional charge. 


Write to any of our offices for information or a demonstration. 
Any one of our engineers will gladly call on you with an operating 
model and show you this marvelous instrument. It will take but 
a few minutes, and cost you nothing. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BRANCHES 

BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY SALT LAKE CITY 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS CALGARY, ALTA. 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK TORONTO, ONT. 
DES MOINES PITTSBURGH MONTREAL, QUE. 
DETROIT PORTLAND WINNIPEG, MAN. 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SEATTLE 
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THIS SCHOOL, LOCATED IN AN URBAN FACTORY DISTRICT, REQUIRES FILSTRUP ATHLETIC FIELD, BENTON HARBOR, MICH., HAS COMPLETE 
POSITIVE PROTECTION WIRE FENCE ENCLOSURES 
PROTECTING SCHOOL PROPERTY. and other plaground equipment from going has the greatest utility. Iron pipe railings are 


(Continued from Page 65) through it, and properly protected at the top sometimes used, but these are dangerous be- 
by no motive other than sheer mischief. It is to prevent climbing, can be made handsome, 
certain, if the apparatus is adequately protected — especially if 
by proper fencing, that in the long run the plant 
fence will be found economical. 


cause the smaller children may slip under them 
some attractive type of climbing and sustain injury through falling, while the 
, such as rambler roses, morning glories 01 wire or close type of fence is an absolute pre- 
honeysuckle is grown alongside it and trained ventative of any such accident. 

Still another question arises as to the desir to cover it. Even the fence itself, if properly An 
ability of fencing school property, and that is constructed and designed. without the addi- 
the repute of the property itself. After school tional adornment of plant life, 


installation of an excellent type of pro 
tective fence in Oak Park, Illinois, has proved 
is frequently an 
hours this property often becomes a resort of architectural asset, lending itself distinctly to 
the rowdy element, and after nightfall it is, the attractiveness of the general school plant 
sometimes, put to decidedly improper uses. 


remarkably satisfactory. The schoolhouse is at 
the corner of Washington Boulevard and Kenil- 
worth Avenue, both widely traveled thorough- 


‘ - heme. — fares, and the element of danger is, therefore, 
All this tends to cause school property to fall The most advanced school authorities recom 


into evil repute, and this is bad in many ways, mend an ornamental wire fence with an attrac 
more particularly in its effect upon the neigh 


far greater than usual. The fence, according 
to the Oak Park school authorities, has abso- 
lutely eliminated this danger factor, and is 
contributing notably to the peace of mind, both 





borhood and upon the manner in which the 


7. itaeelf ic . , tae . a ; 
school itself is held in esteem. ot parents and teachers. rhis particular type 
The fenced playground means that it can be oo ] i 

playe ans i i ot tence has selvaged top edges, which prevent 





closed at a seemly hour, while being utilized for 
proper purposes during all of the available day 
light period. This is putting the property to 


ealing and render the sometimes unsightly 
harbed wire protection unnecessary. If erected 
to a sufficent height Say, about seven feet it 
the use for which it is properly designed. Per is practically unelimbable and affords every 
mitting other uses at hours when rowdyism may possible protection which can be demanded. 
be rampant is degrading school property, and, At this Oak Park school there is no vegeta- 


ee 


in the long run, tending to degrade the school 
itself, 


Proper fencing also protects the children 


tion at the side of the fence, which is absolutely 





bare, and yet it harmonizes excellently with the 
school plant and‘is in itself an addition to its 





from stray dogs and other animals which may 





beauty. 
be dangerous, and from various other unpleas \ ij aw al ; } 
A PROTECTED SCHOOL YARD AT OAK PARK, ILL. ‘in experienced teacher, discussing the value 


} 


i “—S1T% le ‘Oontacts ° ] . ° 
ant and undesirable contacts. of school feneing, remarked that where the 


re ‘ o> " g — i ae . rereyv as _ . - - Q i > wal “7 . ‘ 2 
There has been considerable controversy as to _ tive entrance. Som¢ authoriti¢ recommend a school is near a busy street a properly designed 
the looks of a fence around school property, and rear fence of more solid material, such as con 
as to its harmony with the general architectural crete or stone, so as to afford a seating and 
and landscape design of the school buildings resting place for the smaller pupils. 


fence is as essential to the school as a fire 





escape, and she voiced the hope that school 








on a fences will soon become obligatory by law. She 
and grounds. There really should be no bor | In hilly localities, rg ai — are refers to “the friendly protection of a fence” 
tion on this score. <A well-designed, properly oo — severa sept evels, it = as aiding “the peace of mind of parents, 
proportioned, 2: ta rage we in- rows : 80 oar Pag 2 ance that a Shiels cell achant wuthosbtinn™ ad site te 
stalled fence really contributes to the architect- employed, especially where retaining walls Or consideration by no means to be underesti 
ural beauty of a school plant. <A strong wire steep embankments separate these levels. For natin 
fence with a mesh small enough to prevent balls this purpose, again, wire or other close fencing ee oe 
i 
* 
| @ ' 
7 
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ENTRANCE GATES, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, AUGUSTA, GA. A COMBINATION 
While it may be doubted whether school boards may properly erect beautiful gates like The 
these, graduating classes cannot find a better gift. 


OF IRON PICKET AND WIRE FENCES. 
wire fence allows for perfect protection to the windows of this flat adjoining a 
Milwaukee school, without cutting off light or air. 
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Department of 
Superintendence 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Our Installation Booklet will interest you. 


It tells of the men and schools who approve 


‘““ UNIVERSAL. 


May we send you your copy? 


JOHN J. NESBITT, Inc. 


“The Universal Unit Ventilation System” 


213 NORTH VERMONT AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Branch Offices and Representatives 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PORTLAND, ORE. 
BALTIMORE, MD. SEATTLE, WASH. 
DENVER, COL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TEAR THIS OFF 


Sign on the dotted lines and we will mail the booklet at once. 





Name 


Position 


Address 
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Anchor 
Fences 
















Anchor 
Chain Link 


School Fence 


Certainly-- 
Anchor Fences Are 
Galvanized after weaving 


For this is the most modern method. 
Practically all manufacturers of chain- 
link fence use it. 


Galvanizing after weaving is essential. 
But the durability of a fence depends on 
other factors, too. 


What is the fabric made of? How are 
the posts set? Today, these are the 
questions which the fence buyer should 
ask. 


Anchor Chain Link Fabric is made of 
rust-resisting copper steel wire — an 
Anchor feature which offers maximum 
resistance against corrosion! The posts 
are drive-anchored — insuring perma- 
nent fence alignment! 


Investigate these Anchor advantages 
before you buy. It will pay you. Write 
for Specification Manual No. 60. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








Principal Citic 





Branch Offices and Sales Agents in 
2569 «ff 





Lessening the Danger 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


—— 











of Eye-Strain and Colds 
with Correct Shades 


HE source of strained eyes and frequent 

colds — what educator has not worried 
greatly over these drains on the vitality of the 
pupils, these hindrances to their scholastic 
progress? 


Yet how many of these troubles are simply the 
result of poor shade equipment that can be 
easily corrected! 


There are shades that permit both proper ven- 
tilation and proper distribution of light. 


They are of HARTSHORN manufacture, now in 
use in innumerable towns and cities after thor- 
ough tests by exacting school boards. Mounted 
on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 86 or No. 87 
double brackets, shades of Hartshorn Oswego 
fabric not only last several school terms with 
any reasonable care, but permit proper regula- 
tion of light and heat at all times. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors, sage, linen, putty, dust, dill, and in 
Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 
They have been approved by competent chemists. 







A— > SHADE 
= oan gi 
i2<-z-P RODUCTS 
Established 1660 
ROLLERS ~ SHADE FABRICS 
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Few Parts: 


ently to any desired angle.) 


Greater light area 











1. The Window Must be Simple in Construction and have 
(With our equipment plank frames are 
used and weights and cords and pulleys are eliminated.) 


2. An Indirect Method of Ventilation is Necessary: 
our equipment each or both sash are tilted independ- 


3. Window Cleaning must be made safe: 
easily and quickly from within.) 


Ideal overhead ventilation | 
Reversibility for inside cleaning a 


More weathertight construction 
Better shading facilities =~ 
Simplified frame construction 
Weightless windows 


The Demands of a School Building Window 


We maintain that a school building window is more exacting 4, 
in its demands than is any other window. 
than merely provide light and a means of ventilation. 


It must do more 


(With 


(This is done 


And the Windows Must permit the Minimum 
of Heat Loss: 
wood sash merely pivots and is more weather 
tight than a double hung window.) 

The building displayed is one of six school in- 
stallations in Bethlehem, Pa. 
the satisfaction of our equipment has resulted in 
its repeated use there as in many other cities we 
could mention. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


(Our equipment applied to a 


We contend that 





THE WILLIAMS 
PLANK FRAME 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW 
EQUIPMENT PROVIDES: 
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LIBERTY HIGH SCHOOL 
BETHLEHEM, PA 


RITTER-SHAY, ARCHTS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














(Concluded from Page 120) 

She also makes a point that “fences tend to 
keep children within bounds, insuring prompt 
periods,” and that 
“kept from molesting the private 


returns to class after play 
children are 
property near the school and from wandering 
into q lestionable places which may be in the 


neighborhood.” 


The opposition to adequate fen: ing of school 
property, in the final analysis, is based upon 


two considerations only—namely, cost and ap- 


pearance—it would seem, in the light of 
information eolleeted by various competent 
school authorities, that these must weigh very 


little against the undoubted facts that, when all 
factors are considered, the fenee is really an 
economy, and that it 


design 


ned and construeted, usually an asset from 


is also, when properly 


hiteetural and landseape point of view. 


Hlowever, the fundamental consideration 


must Ways be the safety of the ehild. There 
s nothing with which sehool authorities can 
COnCe] themselves more precious than this, 


The child’s life and the 
d’s safety must first be protected. All else 
And to do this, so 
| authorities can control, it is neces 


raver import. 


ndary importance. 


perly protect schoo! property. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S RIGHTS AND 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


(Concluded from Page 104) 


pre public to him and him to the public. 
Pha one of our biggest functions as members 
ol boards. We represent the public. 
We 1 well understand the public. He does 
n same degree because, especially if 
- W the position, he may be a stranger in 
the ry 


inity. So the school board stands for 
a cert kind of knowledge that this educa- 
tor «pert never can attain, and should be 
viving him the best counsel. In fact, 
right to expect that his board will 


frank 


he na 





restrain him from tactless and_ precipitate 
action, and definitely protect him from the un- 
just attitude on the part of the public. Some 
years ago a certain superintendent said to me, 
‘lL am an expert. I know what I am about, and 
I don’t like to be thwarted.’ My answer was: 
‘You had better go a little slow at first. Wait 
a little and don’t try to do too much at once. 
Be patient, or you may lose far more than you 
gain by undue haste. Be patient.’ But he 
heeded not my advice and at the end of the year 
had to resign. 

“One more point. The superintendent has a 
right to expect that the school board shall ex- 
tend to him its consideration and hearty sup- 
port so long as he is worthy. Do you know, 
fellow members of school boards, what lonely 
lives some of our superintendents are living? 
Perhaps you do not, and perhaps you never will. 
But my own experience leads me to ask the 
question. I once had a lonely time as the newly 
elected superintendent in a Connecticut city. I 
was more than coolly received by even the lead 
ing people in the town. There was anything but 
a sympathetic attitude from the public toward 
me because I was misunderstood. I was re 
garded with suspicion as the stranger with new 
fangled ideas who was certain to meet failure. 
Afterwards the attitude changed completely 
and I have beautiful memories of those lovely 
people and of the pleasant years I spent in 
their midst. But at the outset I was hungry 
for some member of the school committee to 
give me an encouraging word. Whatever else 
it does, the school board should hold out the 
hand of sympathy to its superintendent.” 

Newton D. Holbrook, member of the Thomas 
ton school committee, said: “This is a very 
simple organization. Purely that of stock 
holders, board of directors and business man- 
ager. The public are the stockholders, you: 
committee is the board of directors, and your 
superintendent is the business manager; and I 
am of the opinion that the school committee 
which hampers the school superintendent with 
detail is not giving him an opportunity to us¢ 
his abilities, but is hampering his work and de- 
priving the school of the best supervision that 


he can give. If the superintendent is not a big 
enough man to handle the details of the school, 
then for heaven’s sake get rid of him and get 
a man who is. To my thinking there is another 
field of endeavor for the school superintendent. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in an address to school 
children a few days ago, said that the schools 
of a community usually reflect the general in- 
telligence of the community. This is an axiom. 
it is therefore necessary, if our schools are to 
improve in standards, that the standard of edu- 
cation in the community improve. To assist in 
bringing this to pass is, I think, one of the duties 
of the school superintendent for this reason. 
Members of school committees are elected prob- 
ably for the same reason that I was. I am a 
citizen of the town of Thomaston. I have two 
chilaren. Those are the essential requirements 
for a good member of a school board. But that 
was all I knew about school boards when I went 
on the school board.” 

At the close of the discussion Dr. A. B. 
Meredith, the Commissioner of Education, sum- 
marized the various addresses, and among other 
points made, emphasized the professional char- 
acter of the superintendent’s work. He pointed 
out that a fundamental difference between the 
responsibility of the school committee, on the 
one hand, and that of the superintendent on the 
other. was the difference between the idea of 
representation and that of efficiency. The 
school committee represents the town and de- 
termines the broader educational policies. In 
general the committee corresponds to a board 
of directors of a business corporation; it repre- 
sents the community. The superintendent is 
the executive and carries out the policies of the 
board. The superintendent is also the leader 
and inspirer of teachers. With the teaching 
corps and the material equipment provided, his 
business is to administer his responsibility in 
the most efficient manner possible. 

The Commissioner congratulated the associa- 
tion upon the large attendance and the splendid 
spirit of the meeting. He saw in the gathering 
another evidence of constructive unity among 
those legally responsible for educational pro- 
gress in Connecticut. 
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fine co-operation 
functioning properly 
very satisfactory 
than might have been 
our contract a 


That was two years ago. 


President of the Board. 


Now see what they say today. 


“ee 


in operation four years 


service economy of steam 
minimum of trouble . 


interest in its successful operation 


This from the Engineer. 








SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The best attendance records in North Caro- 
lina schools were made in the 24 largest city 
school systems, where 82.3 per cent of the 
white and 74.7 of the colored enrollment were 
in average daily attendance. The poorest at 
tendance was in the rural white and colored 
schools, where but 72.7 per cent of the white 
and 64.5 per cent of the colored enrollment were 
in average daily attendance. 

There was a wide gap between the high 
county and the low county as to the percentage 
of white enrollment in average daily attendance 
last year. Dare County ranked first with 87.6 
per cent, and Anson ranked lowest with 54.4 
per cent. In 27 counties the percentage of 
enrolled children in average attendance was 
higher in the rural colored schools than in the 
white schools. Only six counties reported as 
good white attendance as the white average in 
the 24 largest city schools, but nine counties 
reported as high attendance as the average in 
ali city schools, and 34 counties had as high 
attendance as the average in the fifteen smallest 
charter schools. 

In the group comprising the 24 largest city 
schools, the city of Hickory ranked first both as 
to white and colored schools, with 94.4 of each 
100 of its white children and 90.9 of each 100 
of its colored children enrolled in daily attend- 


ance. Gastonia ranked lowest, with 69.7 per 
cent of its white children in daily attendance, 
but with a higher stand for colored attendance 


since it id 73.9 per cent of its colored children 
in daily attendance. Two other cities, Wilming- 
ton and Asheville, reported a larger percentage 
of colored white children in average 
attendance. 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEM IN TENNESSEE 

In discussing the needs of a strengthening all 
along the line as applied to the school interests 
of Tennessee, State (“ommissioner P. L. Harned 
lays down certain essentials. He says: 

(1) If the county is remain the unit of 
administration, and it shou he county officials 
in each county must know anc practice business 
methods. The school officials must know as 
much school administration as the banker knows 
banking, and they must apply this knowledge as 


equipment 
prompt service 
in fact more 
expected under 


We can’t quote 


it all in this space — but it’s from the 


real 


. appreciate your 











SCHOOL 


Yes, they investigated thoroughly. 

wisely discounted all salesmen’s arguments 
-and investigated actual installations. 

And there was but one verdict 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


AUSTIN 


They 





The more thorough the investigation, the better we 


like it, because proper investigation will show why 


an extensive service department (for service after 


ization. 


installation) is not a necessary part of our organ- 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


2301 KNOX AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Offices in principal cities. 


they would if they 
business. 


were transacting their own 


2) The state must become the main unit of 
school revenue, either by direct or mandatory 
It must distribute the school funds on a 
basis that will require efficiency in the invest 
ment, and it must supply one or more super- 
visory agents to see that the money is properly 
invested by all the counties. 

(3) The school funds must be sufficient to 
run the country schools a longer term and to pay 
salaries equal to the service that the state fixes 
as its standard. In other words, if there are not 
enough outstanding teachers in Tennessee to 
supply the needs of the country schools, the 
county superintendent and county board of edu- 
cation may go into other states to supply the 
needs of this state, just as other states have 
come into Tennessee and employed some of the 
best teachers of this state. 

SCHOOL PUBLICITY IN CHICAGO 

A committee of Chicago school principals, 
directed by Principals George A. Beers and 
Charles S. Winslow, recently made a study of 
the subject of school publicity as applied to that 
city. The report following the study deplores 
the fact that the newspaper reading public sees 
so much sensational mention of “fights, turmoil, 
squabbles, war, etc.,’”” and concludes that organ- 
ized service for supplying affirmative and con 
structive matter be supplied to the newspapers. 

Superintendent William McAndrew, in convey- 
ing his views on the subject to the board of edu- 
cation, holds that this is in line with a similar 
method employed at Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, and then quotes from 
Fred Charles’ book on “Publicity and the 
School.” which says: 

“Many Newswriters are as devoted to the 
welfare of the schools as are the school people 
themselves. Every board meeting, every school 
gathering is an avenue actual or potential to 
the public mind. Board members and school 
officials remembering this will have all meetings 
of such a character that newspaper reports of 
them are likely to benefit the schools. A great 
deal of news concerns contests and differences. 
But it is neither necessary nor desirable that 
bickerings be exposed to public view. 


levies. 


Far less 


harmful news would be displayed if board mem- 
bers and school officials were careful in guard- 
ing their speech, more willing to sacrifice their 
own egotism for the good of the children in the 
schools. They can translate every meeting into 
terms of child welfare.” 

Mr. McAndrew also quotes Charles H. Dennis, 
of the Chicago Daily News, who recently said: 

“Members of the principals’ club in interest- 
ing themselves in this important subject, in my 
judgment have taken a wise step that should be 
followed up with confident persistence. By 
well-devised publicity interpreting the schools 
adequately and truthfully without exaggeration 
or distortion, to the community in which they 
constitute the chief agency of progress, the 
effective cooperation of many parents of school 
children and other interested citizens should be 
won. Results of such cooperation should be 
lastingly beneficial to all the city’s legitimate 
interests and should afford inspiration to all its 
constructive forces. For the successful func- 
tioning of the schools is dependent upon good 
local government which in turn is dependent 
upon alert and informed public opinion. In- 
difference to civic duty, involving as it does 
along with an entire train of evils, sacrifice of 
the schools to predatory politics would be 
almost unthinkable if there were a right under- 
standing of the greatness of the work done by 
the school and of their need for full opportunity 
to develop steadily and systematically upon 
sound principles.” 

CHATS DURING RECESS 
Miss Florence M. Hale, state agent of rural 

instruction of Maine, delivered an address at 
an educational gathering in California. The 
one paragraph of her address which the news- 
paper published reads “To wear your hair tied 
in a tight knot at the back of your head, to 
assume a wet-blanket expression, and present 
yourself with a shiny nose, is a sign of neither 
intelligence nor leadership.” 


The time for enforcement of vaccination by 
the Teaneck township board of education of 
Bergen County, New Jersey, has been postponed 
from February to September next, according to 
G. M. Lee, supervising principal. Among the 
patrons, there are many who are strongly op- 
posed to vaccination. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE HIGH SCHOOL, TEANECK, N. J. 
RatpHo Evans Hacker, Joun Boyp PLumMsine & Heartinc Co., 
Arcuirect, Pauisapes, N. J. PLtumsers, New York Ciry. 


Beauty and Serviceability 
Go Hand in Hand 


The painstaking workmanship of Clow products, the 
infinite care taken in inspecting, fitting and hand finishing 
every Job before it leaves the factory, may seem to many 
to be a mere concern for handsome appearance. 

These precautions, however, add many years to the life of 
an installation, and insure satisfactory operation and low 
maintenance cost under severe usage. 

Thorough methods mean true economy. Why not always 
“Clow throughout”? 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General O fices: 


§34-546 SouTH FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO 


Sales O fhices in the Pring ipal Cities 
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This head uses less water 
and wastes none 


Holes in the Any- 
force Head (part of 
practically all Mix- 
ometer Showers) 
are drilled separate- 
ly and at the angle 
that will throw each 
spray on the bather 
and not waste it 
around him or her. 
Also with the Any- 
\\\foree Head the 
\ | bather regulates the 
'water’s volume to 
‘his or her individual 
\\s likes — hence none 
“ - wasted in excess 
force. 


And no matter what 
you have heard 
about mixing valves 
— good, bad or in- 
different — this one 


the Mixometer, al- 
ways works. It has 
been used and there- 
fore tested, for 
years in_ schools. 
colleges, clubs, insti- 
tutions of all sorts, 
also residences. 


We'll gladly send 
booklet onthe 
Anyforce Head and 
Mixometer. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 






























Growing Bodies 
Need Pure Water 


Medical authorities agree 
that growing bodies need 
PURE water. Contaminated 
water is worse than no water 
at all. R-S Vertico-Slant 
Drinking Fountains insure 
SANITARY drinking — LIPS CANNOT 
TOUCH THE NOZZLE —the source of 
most drinking contamination is thereby 
eliminated. The nozzle is at the bottom of 
a recess protected by walls on three sides. 
The stream of water is slanted just right 
for convenient drinking. R-S Vertico-Slant 
Bubbler is essentially a germ-proof fountain, 
economical to install and lasts for years. 


No. F. 92 


Handsome vit- We 
reous china one 
piece fountain. 
Combines all the 
conveniences of the 
vertical stream 
fountain with the 
special slanting 
stream feature. 
Glass or cup can be 
readily filled from it. 







No. F. 147 


A pedestal fixture of galvan- 
ized pipe with extra heavy 
vitreous china bowl with 
Vertico-Slant stream. An 
extra strong fountain for the 
playground. 


R-S Drinking Fountains come in a complete range 
of sizes and models for every school requirement. 
Write for new, illustrated R-S Drinking Fountain 
Catalog F with specifications, prices and full infor- 
mation. It will be gladly sent upon request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE 


ips cant touch ama) 





| > 
the R-S nozzle" “eZ 
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saving in dabor 
highly.” 


just partly clean. 


FINNELL 


Trucks in three models. 


Scrubbers are 


” 


AMERICAN 


CLEAN FLOORS 


in University Gymnasiums, 
Halls, Assembly Rooms, etc. 


C. E. Wooten, Business Manager of the University of North Carolina, 
writes, “T'wo years ago we decided to try out the Finnell System of 
electric scrubbing in the care of our buildings. 
had made use of a large force of floor scrubbers, but were unable to 
keep our floors in good clean shape. 
keep the floors in our thirty-two buildings in first class condition at a 
cost far beyond our calculation. 


Whatever the kind of floor, 
the largest auditorium, there is FINNELL equipment of the right size 
and purpose to scrub or mop it more easily and more efficiently. 
a Finnell Scrubbed floor is really clean all over, not uneven, streaky or 


Can be purchased separately or in combina- 
tion. Write for full information and copy of booklet, “Electrical 


SCRUBBING 
Hannibal, Missouri 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


A motion picture demonstration of the 


FINNELL SYSTEM method will be 


made in 


Before this time we 
Your equipment enables us to 


We 


recommend it 


-whether it is the smallest class room o1 


And 


five models, 


FINNELL Mop 


EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 











SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION BUS 

ao 
bama, schools has formulated a set of cautions 
and rules which are the result of conferences on 


RULES 
Head of the Montgomery County, Ala- 


the subject of school bus transportation. He 
addresses the following to all school principals 
in the county having to deal with the subject of 
transportation: 

l. In flagging a railroad crossing the proce- 
dure is: Bus stop at least ten feet from cross- 
ing; the door opened by the driver; the captain 
gets out of bus and goes to the center of the 
railroad track, looking both ways for train; if a 
train is in sight or can be heard around a curve 
hold the bus back until the train has passed; 
when track is clear give bus signal to cross; 
bus stops after crossing track and captain 
mounts; door closed and bus proceeds. 

Especial emphasis should be placed on our 
agreement not to flag a bus over if a train is in 
sight we do not wish to assume responsibility 
for estimating the distance of trains from cross- 
ings, or the speed at which they are traveling. 


If crossings are at or near curves then extra- 
ordinary precautions should be taken, which 
means that we must listen for sound of ap- 
proaching trains. 

<. For a pupil to dismount a bus the proce- 
dur the bus is stopped; the door opened and 
the child dismounts and as soon as the child is 
safe on the ground the captain gives a signal to 
the driver; the door is closed and the bus pro- 
ceed 

driver should be authorized and is re- 

quir designate as captain some child in the 
bu he days when the regular captain does 
not 7 

L, nferences between the Principals and all 
the « ren on each bus would seem to have 
some vantages. If you try it, won’t you 
plea port results ? 


RULES FOR THE USE OF AUDITORIUM 

Lacon, Ill. The school board has adopted 
rules to govern the use of the auditorium in the 
addition to the school building. Under the rules, 
no dancing, smoking or spitting will be per- 
mitted in the auditorium. A committee consist- 
ing of G. W. Harms, John Fecht, and L. B. 
Phillips will have charge of the renting and col- 
lection of rentals. The auditorium was opened 
to the public on Nov. 14th. 

The following scale of prices will apply for the 
use of the auditorium: 

Public entertainment (no restriction as to who 
is admitted and where no admission is charged), 
no charge; school entertainments, no charge; 
churches and their subdivisions, charitable insti- 
tutions, $3; home entertainments for profit, $5; 
outside entertainments for profit $10. 

It is the idea of the two boards that the school- 
house should be used for the benefit of all the 
people in the two school districts and they sin- 
cerely hope that the using of the auditorium for 
community meetings will enhance the already 
good community spirit. 

RULES GOVERNING THE PUBLIC USE OF 
SCHOOLS 

—The school board of Lawrence, Kans., has 
adopted rules and regulations governing the use 
of the Liberty Memorial High School audi- 
torium. The rules are as follows: 

No rental charge will be made for distinctly 
school functions, which applies to the senior 
high, junior high and the elementary schools, 
but a small fee may be assessed by the audi- 
torium manager for the supervision of the stage 
and handling of the lights and curtains. No 
charge will be made for the use of the audi- 
torium for free public school lectures, programs, 
concerts, etc., of a distinctly educational nature 
and directly related to school work. Other free 
educational programs may be arranged by the 
superintendent. 

Educational organizations directly related to 
the school, such as boy scouts, but which may 
have membership other than children enrolled 
in school will be obliged to pay janitorial ex- 
nenses and such items of supervision as directed 
bv the auditorium manager. This applies where 
admission is charged and the organization re- 
ceives full benefit of the proceeds. Educational 
organizations or programs where an admittance 
is charged but where the proceeds go for better- 


ment of the school, are also under the semi-pay- 
ment plan which includes janitorial expenses 
and supervision expenses. 

Free or admittance charge programs, not con- 
sidered educational in the strict sense of the 
word, will be obliged to pay all actual operating 
expenses. All strictly theatrical performances 
or performances that customarily make use of 
regular show houses will be obliged to pay the 
full and regular rental fee. The same applies 
to commercial photoplays and rehearsals. 

The board excludes political meetings, sec- 
tarian meetings, commercial advertising, lodge 
meetings or programs, and any other not clearly 
defined educational program, except as such or- 
ganization shall qualify under any one of the 
above mentioned items and secure consent of the 
superintendent of the school. 

In the general regulations, all arrangements 
for the use of the auditorium must be made in 
writing on contract forms furnished by the 
clerk of the board. 

The presence of the auditorium manager or 
his authorized assistant is required for all re- 
hearsals and performances, the expenses of such 
supervision to be met by the organization using 
the stage and charges are arranged with the 
auditorium manager at the time the auditorium 
is secured and contract is made. 

The school does not assume responsibility for 
properties brought to the school for use on the 
stage. Deliveries of stage articles must be made 
after 2:30 o’clock in the afternoon on any day 
except Sunday. All stage properties must be 
removed from the stage immediately after the 
performance and from the building within forty- 
eight hours. Properties not called for within 
that time will be removed from the building. 

Matawan, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of rates for renting class- 
rooms and school auditoriums for purposes not 


connected with the schools. The schedule pro- 
vides for the following charges: 
For use in the afternoon from 3:45 to 5 


o’clock, no charge will be made for the use of 
the high school] auditorium, the grammar school 
auditorium or any of the classrooms. The 
gymnasium will not be available for afternoon 
use for other than school purposes. 

A charge of $25 will be made for the high 
school auditorium for evening use when heat is 
required; if not required, the charge will be $15. 
In both cases the charge includes light, janitor 
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No. 610 


Heavy vitreous china 
wall fountain. Two- 
stream projector, Hal- 
sey Taylor Automatic 
Stream Control. One 








they have on the market. 


fittingly replace. 


fies 


we have a message 


HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 





AC 


More Schools Are Adopting 
Them Every Day 


Every day more and more schools and institutions in the country 
are adopting Halsey Taylor Fountains as their standard, claiming 
that they are the only satisfactory drinking fountains of any type 


These ideal sanitary drinking devices prove that it pays to consider 
their advanced features before specifying or using troublesome, 
unsanitary fountains that Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains so 


Exclusive, automatic stream control keeps stream uniform in height 
regardless of pressure variation. 
(used and approved by the government as the most sanitary) 
provides health-safe drinking mound. 


Patented two-stream projector 


To school superintendents and interested school authori- 


of timely appeal Write! 


523 N. Park Ave., Warren, O. 





of a number of popu- 
lar school designs. 
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services and the privilege of one dress rehearsal. 
Additional rehearsals will be charged for at the 
rate of $4 each. 

The same plan will be followed for the gram- 
mar school auditorium, except there the charge 
will be $20 when heat is required and $10 when 
not required. This also includes one dress re- 
hearsal; additional rehearsals, $3 each. Light 
and janitor services will be provided. 

The gymnasium for evening use will cost $15 
with heat and $10 without heat. Use for prac- 
tice games will be charged for at the rate of $4 
each night. Light and janitor services are in- 
cluded in the charge. 

Evening use of the study hall or classroom 
with heat, light and janitor service in the high 
school building will be $5; without heat, $3. 
Classroom in the grammar school, evening 
without heat will be charged for at the rate 
of $2 per. night. 

The time allotted to evening use is from 7 to 
10:30 o’clock, which time may be extended to 12 
o’clock by the payment of 25 per cent additional. 
At midnight the buildings must be closed. No 
permits will be granted during the summer 
vacation. 

The schedule of fees to be paid the janitor 
by the board provides that $5 be paid when heat 
is required and $2 when no heat is required in 
the auditoriums; $3 when heat is required in the 
gymnasium, study hall or classroom; $1 when 
no heat is required in them. When either audi- 
torium or gymnasium is used for rehearsal or 
practice game the fee will be $1. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
The Hoboken, N. J., board of education has 

rule against married teachers. All teachers 
are employed on a probationary period of one 
vear, after which time their tenure is reasonably 
permanent. When recently Miss Blanche A. 
Yonkers became Mrs. E. Ostergren before the 
expiration of her probationary period, she was 
promptiy dismissed. The present rule is de- 
signed to timately eliminate from the school 
system all married women teachers. 

—When § 
Albany, N. Y., d 
in the employment 





ntendent Edward Jones of 
vered that a woman teacher 
the school system had been 
secretly married and had continued to sign her 
maiden name to the payroll, he dismissed her. 
His action was supported by the board of educa- 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








tion, The teacher, Mrs. Emma McCullom 
Thomas, has appealed her case to Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, state commissioner of education. A 
board rule forbids the employment of married 
women teachers. 

Fees for Use of Auditorium 

The school board of Stockton, Calif., has 
adopted a scale of rental fees governing the 
public use of the high school auditorium. The 
schedule of fees is as follows: 

For commercial attractions, $100 to $200. 

For home attractions, profits to local organ- 
izations, $50. 

For non-profit educational 
with charges for admission, $25. 

For patriotic or educational gatherings with 
no charges for admission, and for direct chari- 
ties where all proceeds go to charities, free, 
except janitor’s and engineer’s services. 

For all political gatherings, $25. 

Janitor’s service—$2.50 for janitor’s services; 
$2.50 for the engineer’s services when the engi- 
neer would not otherwise be on duty. The com- 
mittee may arrange for a percentage basis 
when desirable. 

ATTENDANCE OFFICERS MEET 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
National League of Compulsory Education 
Officials was held November 11th to 14th, 1924, 
at the Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada. The league has a membership of 
about 175 attendance and truancy officers 
located in various cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Among the well-known speakers at the con- 
vention were William L. Bodine. Chicago, IL; 
Frank M. Phillips, Washington, D. C.; Owen 
Lovejoy, New York, N. Y.; Arthur Lederle, 
Detroit, Mich.; Raymond Dunlap, Los Angeles, 
Calif; George Whitman, Cleveland, O., and 
Richard L. Dye, Springfield, Ill. 

The proposed amendment to the United 
States constitution giving Congress power to 
control child labor in the states had both sup- 
port and opposition. The old type of truant 
officer. who looked upon the nonattendant as a 
culprit to be landed in jail, did not appeal to 
the delegates. It was felt that the newer type 
of social worker, who gets at the fundamental 
causes of truancy, and who knows the value of 


entertainments, 


the educational facilities of the community, is 
more fitted to meet the needs of the ideal 
attendance officer. 

The importance of the attendance officer’s 
work was brought out when it was shown that 
approximately 4,000,000 children are not in 
school. Of the total number enrolled, 26,009,- 
000, scarcely eighty per cent attend classes 
regularly. It is the work of the attendance 
officers to see that children do attend school 
every day until a sufficient educational level has 
been reached. 

Mr. J. R. Cannon, of Providence, R. I., was 
elected president of the association, Mr. George 
L. Harding, off Akron, O., secretary, and Mr. 
Edward B. Sperry, of Jersey City, N. J.,. finan- 
cial secretary. 

The next meeting will be held October 12th 
to 15th, at Duluth, Minn. 

Teachers in the elementary schools of Chi- 
cago will have an average of six more pupils 
in their classes this year if plans to drop 700 
teachers are adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. 

Steps have been taken to have the teachers’ 
licensing law amended to permit the Indian- 
apolis school board to license its own teachers 
instead of vesting that power in the state 
board. The matter will be presented in the 
form of a petition at the next session of the 
legislature. 

It appears that prior to the passage of the 
present law, Indianapolis licensed its own 
teachers. Last December the new law went 
into effect and it was necessary to change the 
licenses of about fifteen hundred teachers. 

New York, N. Y. At a meeting held on 
December 10th, the board of education adopted 
a resolution granting sabbatical leaves to teach- 
ers and supervisors on and after February, 
1925. The sabbatical leave plan contains the 
following provisions: 

“1. To grant sabbatical leaves for a period 
of half of a school year, to begin with the school 
term in February or September, thus coupling 
the same with the summer vacation preceding or 
following such leave. 

“2. To deduct from the teacher’s salary an 
amount sufficient to pay the compensation of the 
substitute who will take her place. 
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H A A S WATER CLOSETS 
~ FLUSH VALVES 
-- products of over a quarter century of 
manufacturing and service experience 


OR the past twenty-eight years every Haas Water Closet and 
Haas Flush Valve placed in service has been constantly adding 

to Haas prestige, with the result that today, Haas products have a 
national reputation for endurance, reliability and economy in oper- 


ation and upkeep. 


The illustration above, faithful as it may be in depicting the ap- 
pearance of the particular Haas Water Closet and Flush Valve 
combination recommended for school installation, cannot give more 
than a faint idea of its rugged construction, correct sanitary design, 
perfect proportions and beautiful lasting finish — factors which 
combined with Haas long life and dependability, make every Haas 
Water Closet and Haas Flush Valve justly merit the title of 
SUPERIOR. 
Haas Water Closets and Haas Flush Valves are easy to install, 
moderately priced and unqualifiedly guaranteed. 
Catalogues and prices furnished school 
officials and architects on request. 


HAAS WATER CLOSETS — HAAS FLUSH VALVES 
A COMBINATION FOR EVERY TYPE OF SERVICE 


PHILIP HAAS COMPANY WATER 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
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AUTOMATIC 
SEAT ACTION 
CLOSET NO, 4785-N 





ESPECIALLY 
DESIRABLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


With a national reputation for positive, 
economical, trouble-free, operation and 
service, consistently maintained for over 
45 years, MONC() Plumbing Fixtures 
provide a most logical choice, from every 
standpoint, in the selection and purchase 
of plumbing fixtures for schools. 


Our wide distribution of warehouses and 
sales offices assures you of punctual atten- 
tion and of a service that cannot fail to 
meet your most exacting requirements. 
cc 3° 
The onc) experts are “always at your 


service” and will be glad to offer suggestions 
on any and all your plumbing problems. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures 
for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES 
SDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 


BRANCHES 


Davenport, Iowa Birmingham, Ala. 
Pueblo, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif, 
Houston, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Tex. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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PUT YOUR WATER SUPPLY UNDER PRESSURE 


Irn the preparation of plans for township and rural schools all architects 
are today recommending running water-— under pressure 

Hoosier Water Service solves the problem in such schools, affording a 
long-lived, efficient water supply for drinking fountains, toilets and lava- 
tories, janitor ®ervice, ete. Uses any power and for any well Made in 
sizes suitable for the largest of isolated schools 

Before deciding on equipment for any proposed building, investigate the 
merits of the Hoosier GALVAZINK Water Service Pumps and tanks 
protected by an all-galvanized coating, inside and out 


OUR FREE BOOK 
“How to Have Running Water” tells in a simple manner the technical 
story of hydraulics We'll be glad to send you a copy Your name and 
address on a post card will bring you one promptly 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 


42 Oak Street KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
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The New Model Puro Liberty Drinking Fountain 
Represents the Greatest Advance Made in 
Drinking Fountain Construction. 


This Fountain Was Designed Especially for Use 
in Schools. 
All Puro Fountains are made of solid bronze cast metal 
from heavily designed patterns. No breakage possible. 
Nothing to crack, chip or become unsightly. An instal- 
lation once made will last a lifetime. Puro Fountains 
are highly finished, and heavily nickel plated. They are 
always clean and inviting and do not require the con- 
tinual care of enameled goods. 
Write today for Our Catalog. 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
Haydenville, Mass. 
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ZEBABRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLL 


No. 23-9 Ebony 
Price $9.95 Each 


packed ready to attach 


For Extended Lip Bowls 


Other styles at 


| @ > - SI) oe 
PIII a-OSET SEATS NOU HOI 


CuT SHows 
No. 23-9 SEAT 


© NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
C —NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
B _ RUNS LENGTHWISE 








NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


proportionate prices 
f. o. b. factory 


Urine and excrementious matter 

causes deterioration, but not in 

WHALE-BONE-ITE, which is 

urine and moisture proof. 

IT STANDS THE GAFF LIKE 
A BOWLING BALL 


MADE BY 


623 


SO. WABASH 


Sanitary Service 


Assured 
EASIEST CLEANED 


Immediate shipments of all school orders 


ORDER NOW! 
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\. C. Monahan, formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Schoo! Building 
Columbia has been proposed by 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 


A Five-Year 
the District of 


Mr. Frank W. 


and endorsed by the Board of Education. A bill 
covering this program has been introduced into 
Congress. Its purpose, as stated in Section 1 
of the bill, is as follows: 

Phat it the purpose of this Aet, which shall 
hereafter be known as the “Five-Year School Building 
Prog lect to provide a sufficient number of 
Seti buildings to make it possible: to abandon all 
pron eliminate the use of rented buildings 
t ‘lon the use of undesirable rooms to reduce 

vy school classes to a standard of not more 


pupils per class; to provide a five-hour day 
tion for elementary school pupils, thereby 
gy part time classes: to abandon all school 
ommended for immediate or early aban 
1908 to abandon other school buildings 
become unfit for further use since 1908 


a full day of instruction for high school 

eby eliminating the “double shift pro 

high schools to provide for the innual 

rollment of pupils during sald five-year 

n general, to provide in the District of 

‘ i program of schoolhouse construction 
“ exemplify the best in schoolhouse plan 
thouse construction and educational ac 


of the facts in the Washington school 
ituation making necessary the adoption 
factory building program are as fol 


1913 to 1924 the number of children en 
Washington elementary schools in 


cre from 51,112 to 59,838. This is an aver 
nual increase of 793 pupils per year. 
r’) rease has been quite evenly distributed 


ten years. It is fair to assume, there 
the annual increase in the future will 
xximately 800 pupils in the year. This 


Program for 


means that twenty additional classrooms should 
be opened each year. The twenty additional 
classrooms per year, however, would take care 
of the future increase only. It in itself would 
not eliminate the present shortage. This pres- 
ent shortage is taken care of now by using 
portable schools, rented quarters, rooms unde- 
sirable because not designed for classes, over- 
size classes, and part-time classes. To eliminate 
this shortage, 230 additional rooms are needed 
now. 

In addition to this shortage there are build- 
ings in use which should be condemned. For 
instance two, with twelve rooms together, still 
in use, were recommended for immediate aban- 
donment by a school survey in 1908. The same 
survey recommended the early abandonment of 
eight buildings, all still in use, with a total of 
ninety rooms. Since then, other surveys have 
agreed that ten additional buildings should be 
abandoned. These ten together have 46 rooms 
altogether. This means 148 classrooms in build- 
ings no longer fit to be used. 

The number of portables now in use is 57. 
Twenty-four classes are in rented quarters, and 
thirtv classes are in good buildings but are in 
rooms undesirable because not intended for class 
purposes. Forty classrooms are needed to re- 
duce over-size classes from present numbers of 
pupils to approximately forty each. One hun- 
dred and twenty-three classrcoms are needed so 
that children of the first and second grades may 
attend school a full day instead of a half ses 
sion as at present, and six classrooms are 
needed for part time children in 
the second. 

All of the above shows that at the present 
time there is a shortage of 448 classrooms for 


grades above 


DERE SS 


No. 18-59 


For Extended Lip Bowls 
No. 181-59 


For Regular Bowls 


THE MORE IT IS USED 

THE BETTER IT LOOKS 
Hinges are at rear, connected 
with eoncealed plate—no metal 
top or bottom—strong, rigid and 
fool-proof. 


Sold by All 
Leading Jobbers 


HE RRUNSWICK-RALKE- OLLENDER 0 


Salle ANcle 





elementary school purposes. In addition, there 
is a need for shop facilities for boys, domestic 
art and domestic science facilities for girls, and 
physical training facilities for both. ‘the Five 
Year Building Program must provide these 448 
classrooms, the special facilities just mentioned, 
and money for building purposes not only as 
required but money for the purchase of sites. 
New buildings may be erected to replace some 
of the present buildings, but because of the 
shifting of population most of the building 
activities will have to be upon land not now 
owned by the city. 

All of the above has to do with elementary 
school needs. In addition, there are ever-press- 
ing needs for high schools. The first junior high 
schools in Washington were established in 1919 
when two were opened. Since then, five have 
been established and one more opened about the 
first of February, 1925. The budget before 
Congress contains appropriations for two addi- 
tional. Washington now has six high schools 
for white pupils and the Dunbar high school for 
colored. All of these are filled to capacity and 
overflowing. A site has been purchased for the 
erection of a technical high school which would 
be a new home for the present McKinley school. 
The building now occupied by the McKinley 
school would become a junior high school for 
colored by transfer of the pupils from the pres- 
ent Shaw junior high school, which would then 
become a new business high school for colored, 
relieving the pressure on the present Dunbar 
high school. The principal appropriation, there 
fore, required in the Five-Year Building Pro- 
gram is money for the technical high school, a 
site for which has already been purchased, and 
appropriation for a new site and building for 
the present business high school for whites. 

The normal capacity of the high school build- 
ings of Washington, including the portion of 
the junior high school buildings used for the 
ninth grade, is 9.300 students. There are at 
present enrolled 12,271. In addition to making 
provisions for this excess number in the pres 
ent schools, there is an annual increase to be 
cared for. An exact estimate of this increase 
is difficult to make The enrollment, however, 
in the past five years has increased at the rate 
of nearly 700 pupils per year. 
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Patented | 


A LEAK PROOF | 
FIXTURE 


Complete With 
NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER 


School 


Installation 


The Stall can be set in batteries of | 
any number to suit requirements. 


The walls of the stall are made of a continu- 
ous sheet of No. 10 gauge copper bearing steel 
which with the riser are welded to a dished 
bottom with waste outlet in center. 


After installation is completed, the interior 
and exposed exterior of the stall should be fin- 
ished with water proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S B 15 X 





WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 
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26 Out of 80 


The review of school building activity in 
1924 appearing in the January issue of this 
Journal contained illustrations of 80 fine ex- 
amples of modern school buildings. 


Of these 26 were equipped with Webster 
Systems of Steam Heating. 


We know of no better reason for choosing 
a Webster System of Steam Heating for your 
new school than the fact that this quality 
product of one manufacturer is used in 
one-third of all these fine shools. 


The nearest Webster engineer is a good 
“starting point” for solving your heating 
problems—a post card to Camden will pro- 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Camden, N. J. : 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Established 1888 
46 U. S. Branches 





s. A. 














OVER 30,000 INSTALLATIONS SINCE 1888 








A Model Attendance Statute 
Another matter before Congress concerning 
the District of Columbia primarily, but of in- 
terest to school authorities elsewhere, is a new 
compulsory education law. It is a proposal for 
what may be regarded as a model law providing 
both for school attendance and a school census. 
It would remedy the two outstanding deficiencies 
of the present law, the lack of a provision for 
a regular school census and the lack of a sys- 
tem of reporting actual enrollment and attend- 
ance to a central single agency to prevent escap- 
ing attendance by dodging between public and 
private schools. 

The proposed law would require every parent 
or other person responsible for a child’s life and 
conduct to require any child between the ages 
of seven and sixteen years to be regularly in- 
structed in a public school or in a private or a 
parochial school or instructed privately during 
the period of each year in which the public 
schools of the District of Columbia are in ses- 
sion. The instruction given, if given outside 
of the public schools, must be “deemed equiva- 
lent by the board of education to the instruction 
given in the public schools.” 

Certain exceptions to the general attendance 
are provided. Any child between 14 and 16 
years of age who has completed satisfactorily 
the eighth-grade course of study prescribed for 
the public schools of the District, or a course 
deemed equivalent by the board of education, 
may be excused by the superintendent of schools 
from further attendance, provided he is regu- 
larly and lawfully employed. Children physivally 
or mentally unable to profit by school attendance 
may also be excused, and others under special 
rules and regulations to be made by the board 
covering valid excuses for absence. 

The measure creates for administrative pur- 
poses a division in the office of the superintend- 
ent of schools to be known as the department 
of school attendance and work permits. To this 
department, every principal or head teacher of 
every public, private or parochial school, or pri- 
vate teacher, must report the name and address 
of any child between the ages seven and sixteen 
enrolled in his school whenever such child has 
been absent from school two day sessions or 
four one-half day sessions or more in any school 
month together with the reason for such ab- 
sence as far as known. The same school prin- 
cipals or heads must report also the name, ad- 





dress, sex, age, and race of every child under 
18 years of age residing permanently or tempo- 
rarily in the District of Columbia who enrolls 
in or withdraws from his school. All schools, 
public, private, and parochial, as well as teach- 
ers giving instruction privately, must keep an 
accurate daily record of the attendance of all 
children of the compulsory years. These records 
shall at all times be open to the school attend- 
ance officers or other persons authorized to en- 
force the law who may inspect and copy them. 

The director of the department of school at- 
tendance and work permits, under instruction of 
the superintendent of schools, is required to 
make a complete census annually of all children 
between the ages of three and 18 permanently 
or temporarily residing in the District of Colum- 
bia. The census required must give the full 
name, address, race, sex, and date and place 
of birth of every child, the schools attended by 
him, and if the child is not at school, the name 
and address of his employer, and the name, 
address, and occupation of the 
guardians. 


parents or 

















The bill provides for the punishment of par- 
ents or school authorities who violate its pro- 
visions, and it gives to the Juvenile Court of 
the District jurisdiction in all cases arising from 
the act. 


‘ 
ADMINISTRATION 
Standard tests have been introduced in the 
schools of Siskiyon County, California, under 
the direction of Mr. L. S. Newton, superintend- 
ent of the county schools. 

A course in standard testing for teachers has 
been inaugurated with twenty per cent of the 
teachers enrolled. The course receives full 
credit at the Humboldt State Teachers’ College 
at Arcata, and promises to be a great help in 
realizing the aims of the testing program. 

Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago has recommended an increase in the class 
membership of 42 to 44. The change Mr. Mc- 
Andrew holds will cause a saving of $411,000, 
and is made in order to relieve the financial 
stringency which affects the school system. 








SEVEN SETS OF TWINS IN NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


New York—Public School No. 77, at 2nd Street 


and Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, boasts of seven pair 


of twins on its roster. This is no new record for this school, however, because two years ago it boasted 


of ten sets of twins. 


The children range in age from six to twelve years of age. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASH 





The distinguished educational institutions | 
listed below are representative of the many | 


at grade level | 


ROM boiler room floor direct to top of ash | 
truck—that’s the way ashes are removed {| 
) with a G&G Overhead Crane Hoist. It saves N 


which have found Hockaday the only wall 
covering that will prevent lime-burn, air 
checking and suction, cracking and peeling, 
thereby eliminating recurring troubles and 














Model B Hoist as installed at Spring Lake Public 
School, Spring Lake, N. J. E. A. Arend, Architect. 
| a | 
No Re-Handling Ashes | 
o Re-Handling Ashes | 
| 








labor because cans are only handled once—and it 
saves time for the same reason. 


y 
, It is this economical advantage that recom- A 
repaint expense. mends the G&G Overhead Crane Hoist wherever 
Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. grade approach permits truck to drive alongside 
Architects, Bakewell & Brown, San Francisco of hoistway. 
Hempstead High School, Palisade, N. Y. For a considerable volume of ashes, an elec- 
Architect, Ernst Sibley ee age ce D) should be 
i ; ve ; specified. en the volume of ashes to be re- 
ot. yoo city, x 7 Pacocmial School, moved is small, a manually operated Hoist 
Architect John T. Rowland, Jr., Jersey City (Model ©) eneete be species. 
High School, Croquet, Minn. Do not overlook the safety features of these 
Architects, Croft & Boerner, Minneapolis Hoists. Illustration shows how sidewalk open- 
$i ‘ ; ing is fully protected by G&G Doors and Spring 
Joliet Township High School (Gym Ext’n), Guard Gates. 
Joliet, Ill. ] . 
Architects, D. H. Burnham & Co., Chicago May we send  SacRiaggge* catalog? ; , 
Ask your architect. He is familiar with 
ae J oe e School, the labor saving and safety features of 
inston-Salem, N. C. 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment. 
Architect, Willard C. Northrup, Winston-Salem 


| 
ee Administration Bldg., GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
| 


Architects, Heath, Gore & Bell, Tacoma 551 West Broadway, New York 
Write for our new big, beautifully illustrated | TA 
book—PAINT. e 


Shows you these buildings, scores of others, 
and tells the Hockaday story. 






THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO Telescopic Hoist 
l with Automatic“Gear Shifting Brake | 
d Device and Silencer : 


ZA KS) 
THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS acl == = ea 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ° MAYWOOD, N. J. ° ERNEST SIBLEY, ARCHT. 


The Board of Education of Maywood, N. J., 
solved their ventilation and heating problems by in- 
stalling the Peerless Unit System of Heating and 
Ventilating. 

The Peerless Unit System is the most efficient 
system of heating and ventilating that has ever been 
designed. Building committees who adopt the Peer- 


at minimum operating costs. 


Economy in fuel consumption and labor are the 
outstanding features of school buildings equipped 
with the Peerless Unit System. 


Install the best and you will have no regrets. 
Our engineering force is at your service. 
PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Ine. 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











less Unit System are assured of maximum ventilation | 











THE POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE 


The Only Fire Escape That Is Entered Directly From the 
Classroom, Eliminating the Hazards of Outside Platforms. 








For maximum safety, with minimum expense, equip your schools with 
Potter Tubular Fire Escapes. The cost of the Potter Tubular Fire 
Escape completely installed is considerably less than any other sliding 
type fire escape on the market. 


Besides being neat appearing, Potter Tubular Fire Escapes are built 
of materials that will give many years of service. 
flames will not interfere with their use. 


Smoke, water or 


We will gladly send you literature describing what FIRE PREVEN- 
TION EXPERTS consider the best fire escape known for safeguarding 
the lives of school children. 
make purchase. 


There is no obligation on your part to 


Hundreds of these escapes now in use. 
Write for list of installations near you 


POTTER MANUFACTURING 


General Office 


CORP. 


1862 Conway Bldz., 


Chicago, Il. 





——For Maximum Safety— 
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THE KNOWLES MUSHROOM VENTILATOR 


is constantly specified by 
architects and engineers for 
school auditoriums, because 


of — their utter rigidity, 
their simplicity, ease of ad- 
justment, their dependabil- 
ity, their smooth top and 
enamel surface, their clean- 
liness, ease of positive an- 
chorage, and their constant 
efficiency. 


There ai » set 
jarring an 


screws to become loosened by 


pi ings to become worn out or bent. 
Send for Booklet 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 


202-204 Franklin Street, New York 
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Class Room 
Thermometers 


oo 


\merican School Boards 


is the choice ot 


as the reliable class-room ther- 
Every WILDER- 


thermometer 


mometer. 
marked is tested 


and guaranteed. 


Such 





reliability is a safe- 
guard for the public money and 
an inspiration in the class-room, 


where accuracy is one of the 


fundamentals. 





Orde throug /; your jobber 


a poor 
No. 1582 or direct. 


*SSSA AANAAAAAS 


















~ PIKE 


THERMOMETER CO.,TROY,N.Y. 
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A. H. Dyer, Architect. 


Equipped with seven 





WE ARE PROUD 


development of children. 


atmosphere of the school room. 


the Union. 





FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 


54-inch “GLOBE” Ventilators 





of the fact that the “GLOBE” ventilator is so widely 
used as an agent in promoting the physical and mental 


Pure air is brain food and many children are judged 
backward and stupid when the fault lies in the heavy 


The “GLOBE” ventilator is in successful service on a 
majority of the leading universities and is on many 
prominent school buildings in practically every state in aoe Geen) See cna, Gel ef Rte 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. 


shaft drive. 








THE COUNTY UNIT AND THE CITY 
SYSTEM 

The city of Kingston, North Carolina, has 
been asked to determine whether to give up it 
charter and become a part of a single unit, 
namely, Lenoir County, or continue on independ- 
Superintendent K. R. Curtis of 
Kingston has made an effort to bring to his 
ard of education the best thought and expe: 


ent lines. 


ence on the subject. He quotes a number of 


educational authorities. 
The general education board has the follow 
ge to say after a survey of the state of Dela 


wart “The general administration and super- 
vision of the schools and the educational inte? 
ests of each county, with the exception of th 


al school districts, hereinafter created and 


designated, shall be vested in a county board of 


education.” The board of education of each 
pecial school district is hereby vested with all 
the powers necessary or proper for the admin 
tration and management of the free publi 
chools within such special school district. sub 
ect to the limitations and restrictions provided 

n this Act.” This report makes spec ific recom 

mendations as to the minimum requirements 

tnat hould be met by all spe cial charte? school 

hu howing that these are and should cor 

tinue to be recognized as independent adminis 
nits. 

\fter a survey of Kentucky the general edu 
board has the following to say about the 
rds that should be met by all cities 
ng independently of the county: “Each 
uuld possess taxable property of not less 
$1,250,000. Each city school district 


maintain satisfactory elementary schools 


east one first class high school, with a 
term of not less than 180 school days o1 
nonths.” It is thus made clear that the 

education board in its survey of Ken 
would not break down the city schpol 
suld brace them up by setting forth stand 
at they should meet. 
general education board after making 
of the state of Indiana recommends that 
ncorporated town remaining independent 
county school system should be required 
e taxable property of not less than two 
n n dollars and should operate its schools 


180 days. It goes further and specifies some 
standards as to teachers, buildings and equip 
ment. It is needless to say, therefore, that the 
General Education Board would recommend for 
Indiana special charter or city school 
Unified Code for Cities 

The General Education Board states that: 
‘The problem of better administration in th 
larger cities of North Carolina is not so much 
a question of better superintendents as it is a 
question of better organization and better work 
ing conditions. The superintendents of the 
larger cities are men of the highest personal 
qualities and professional spirit, although in a 
few instances they lack preparation and experi 
ence. Proper organization and working condi 
tions can best be secured through repealing the 
thousand-and-one special city school laws, and 
enacting. instead, a single, unified code for all 
cities.” In this connection I wish to eall your 
attention to the fact that the state board of 
education in its reports recognizes Kinston as 
one of the 24 largest city school 
state, 


The general education board has the following 


systems. 


system in the 


; 


to say about the county school administratior 
of North Carolina: “Improvement ir 
administration of North Improve 
ment in county administration will necessarily 
he slow. Even if ample funds were at hand 
properly trained county 


county 


Carolina: 


superintendents and 
supervisors are not now available from among 
the teachers of the state and it would be im 
practicable to import any considerable number 
Properly qualified county 
superintendents and supervisors have to be edu 
cated, and this wili take time.” 

In reference to the idea of special charter 
schools in North Carolina, the General Educa 
tion Board is very specific in stating that there 
should be a unified code for city schools. In 
discussing this code the report states that 
cities working under this code should have 
more than thirty teachers, that all high school 
teachers should be of the highest grade, that 
no elementary teacher who falls below a C cer- 
tificate should be employed and that the schools 
should run 180 days. In other words, the re 
port simply calls for minimum requirements for 
city schools, leaving each community free to 


from the outside. 


Bayley Plexiform Fans, 
Bayley systems, moves the greatest volume 
of air with lowest power and upkeep cost. 
its design affords great strength with little 
weight, and in addition 
space Built in various sizes, either single 
or double mounts, with outlets in any de- 


is made possible only by equipment durably 


built and operating at low cost with high effi- 
ciency. 


the “basis” of all 


occupies little 


Write for Booklet. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 


Dept. M 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





exceed these requirements. 

In order to go a little farther I wrote to Dr 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, author of a number of 
books on school administration, and recognized 
as one of the two or three leading experts in 
his line. I quote his reply without comment: 
“I can see no educational reason why the cities 
of North Carolina should surrender their 
charters and become parts of the county school 
system. There may be local reasons which I 
do not know, but from an educational point of 
view, there is no great gain and there is a possi 
bility of much loss, by combining the two 
administrations as at present organized. I see 
no reason for changing the form of organiza- 
tion as laid down in my School Code for the 
State of Osceola (my ‘State and County Re- 
organization, Macmillan Co.) There I pro- 
vided for separate county-unit and city organi- 
zation, for all educational purposes. When you 
come to the matter of taxation then. they should 
be united to the extent that the county school 
tax should be levied on all property of the 
county, city and rural alike, and then divided 
between county school districts and city school 
districts in some equitable manner as provided 
for lo ally. 

“The chief argument against unified educa- 
tional control for all schools of the county, is 
that city and rural schools may be under one 
management. There are times and counties in 
which this might work well. In the four special 
charter counties of Georgia, I understand that 
this has been quite successful. In Baltimore, 
Maryland, it has also worked out well, though 
the city of Baltimore has been excluded from the 
organization. These though, are rather special 
cases. In the vast majority of cases our city 
school men are not trained or geared to manage 
county schools as well, and still less are our 
county superintendents as we now get them, 
either trained or 


geared to manage the city 
schools 


under the county-unit organization. 
While in counties having only small cities in 
them, it might at times work out well, to have 
a unified control, and there is some logical argu- 
ment in favor of this, yet in practice it would 
be unwise in nine cases out of ten, and in many 
cases it would be disastrous for the city schools 
so included. You find my best thoughts on the 
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Ist. 


absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


door open. 


Every school-room should have one. 


Service:—We have expert service-men on call, free of 


charge. 
Price:—The price is right. 
Send for a representative. 


HY Is The NORTON 
Closer With Hold- 

Open Arms the Best Suit- 
ed for Schoolhouse Work? 


closed with a uniform 
speed, which gives the 
pupils a chance to go 
through a door with- 
out getting caught or 
injured. 

2nd. Having two 
speeds, the speed at 
the latch can be set for 





The doors are 
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THE NORTON 


Chicago, Illinois. 


DOOR CLOSER CO. 
2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





most desirable type of organization in the next 
to last chapter of my ‘Public School Administra- 
tion,’ with which you are familiar. You will 
also find a description of the same type of 
supervision in my ‘Rural Life and Education.’ ” 


The Element of Self Development 

Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of city school 
division of the bureau of education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: “In reply I would say that ! 
believe in the county unit plan for most states 
but there should be some means by which com- 
munities may develop as rapidly as_ possible. 
In my opinion there should be a general county 
tax for schools but each community should have 
the privilege of levying additional tax for the 
support of the schools as fast as the people de- 
side. I think the Alabama plan is a fairly good 
one. There is a three mill State school tax and 
a four mill county tax. After the county tax 
hes been levied, each school district may levy a 
three mill tax of its own. In Alabama all the 
cities of over two thousand population are in- 
dependent of the county but they do contribute 
somewhat to the support of the county schools, 
that is, if the city district is wealthier than the 
county district, as they usually are.” 

In addition to the two above named author- 
ities I have a letter from William George Bruce, 
editor ef the School Board Journal, who says: 


“The county unit plan in school administra- 
tion finds its best interpretation in effecting 
uniformity of tax support and administrative 


service for the rural districts. It does not con- 
template the inclusion of the cities or larger 
centers of population because the problem here 
is so much different. The exigencies of urban 
life have always demanded separate and inde- 
pendent administration for the schools. Again, 
the very fact that the city school systems are 
separated from the rural schools in point of 
administration has given a better impetus and 
efficiency to both. Each has been left to deal 
with its own problems and to solve them in the 
interest of those concerned. The experience of 
the past teaches that city schoo! systems must 
be kept free on the one hand from control by 
the local municipality and on the other hand 
from county control. The constituency of the 


larger community that pays for the support of 
the schools must also have control of them. We 
know of no instance where this control over the 
larger is shared with the smaller unit.” 


Each Has Its Own Problems 

In describing the administration of the 
schools under the county-unit plan a recognized 
authority says: “The county board of educa- 
tion is exactly analogous to a city board of edu- 
cation, and has substantially the same powers. 
The county board conducts the schools of the 
county just as the city board of education con- 
ducts the schools of the city.” 

Another authority has the following to say: 
“The city district is a special case because it 
has many problems peculiarly its own that are 
not common to rural or small village districts. 
Its size, population. complex interests, peculiar 
needs and problems and demands present a 
form of school district which should be given 
special powers. To these districts uniform 
standards and mass requirements cannot be 
applied if the best educational results are ex- 
pected. The State should lay down minimum 
standards for these districts but large freedom 
should be given cities in exceeding state mini- 
mums. The district should not be limited in its 
choice of means or methods in placing at the 
feet of the people the service the particular dis- 
trict desires.” 

Another authority says: “The forms of 
organization, administration, supervision, equip- 
ment and in the extension of educational ad- 
vantages, it has been the city school district 
which has been the pioneer. The problem now 
is to apply the best results to this administra- 
tive experience to the problems of organization 
and administration of public education in our 
counties and the state. Thus the problem seems 
to be one of organization and administration of 
the rural schools and not so much one of taking 
over the city schools. Most authorities con- 
tend that the county should be erected as the 
unit for school organization and adminstration, 
titles under city superintendents of schools 


being exempted from the county organization. 
If the rural schools are to render any worthy 








spiral slide 
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Dependable Dow Spi- 
ral Slide Firescapes fore- 
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stall panics. The know- 
ledge that they are there 


—a quick, sure means 
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to safety — brings calm 





assurance and judg- 
ment when both are 
needed most. Equip 
YOUR school build- 
ing with a Dow Spiral 
Slide Firescape before 


it is too late. 





Write us today. 


TRE, Dow Co. 


LOUISVILLE. KY 


service 


community their administration and 
supervision must be put on as high a profes- 
sional plane as is city school administration and 
supervision. This demands a form of educa- 
tional organization somewhat analogous to that 
developed as a result of fifty years of work on 
the problem of city school administration.” 

Arother says: “As to how far a city district 
should be subject to state regulation it seems 
that no authority questions the wisdom of the 
state’s naming the minimum in an effort to pre- 
serve and advance the general educational wel- 
fare, but in doing so it should allow all reason- 
able scope to the city school districts in all 
matters in which individual variation may be 
desirable.” 

William R. Hood of the United States Bureau 
of Education in a recent article on ‘The County 
as a Source of School Support,’ says: “The 
principal arguments for the county unit of 
school administration is that it operates to 
equalize educational opportunity. It is held 
that by means of this larger unit funds for each 
school according to its needs can be much better 
provided. Before this point is passed, it is only 
fair that this argument be examined more 
closely. Such an examination readily reveals 
that this is not so much an argument for cen- 
tralized control as for a ‘county unit’ of taxation 
for school purposes. It holds that no commun- 
ity liveth unto itself in public education. But 
it does not assert the necessity or desirability 
of submerging all the powers of district school 
boards in the organization of the larger county 
boards. It merely declares the obligation of our 
larger civil divisions to participate in providing 
the means of education so that the best possible 
educational opportunities may be extended to 
the children of poorer districts as well as those 
of wealthy communities.” 


Stanley & Scheible, Architects, announce 
removal of their offices from 1301 Wick Build- 
ing to 1301-6 Realty Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
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Riverside High School, Wichita, Kansas Lorentz Schmidt, Architect 


FLEXIBILITY 


The installation shown above is a good illus- 
tration of the flexibility which may be had in a 
school plant by the use of ACME ROLLING 
PARTITIONS. 

In this particular instance the center one ot 
three rooms is used for study purposes. Reci- 
tations are held in the rooms on either side at 
the same time. When space is required for gen- 
eral assembly the partitions are rolled up out of 
the way and the posts removed—the entire op- 
eration taking but a few moments. 

\CME VERTICAL PARTITIONS FOR LARGE OPENINGS 
Send for Catalog “‘S.” 


ACME ROLLING WOOD PARTITIONS 
UNION BLIND & LADDER CO., INC. 


3538 Peralta St. Oakland, California 














FIRE ALARM INSTALLATION AT 


JOHN STERLING 
MORTON 
and HIGH SCHOOL, 


CICERO, ILL. 
START 


and 


STOP 
SIGNAL 





Everyone in school recognizes the pe- 
culiar penetrating tone of the FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC SIREN. It gets instant at- 
tention, it may be operated from any 
number of push button stations located 
at convenient places. 


Such schools as the John Sterling Mor- 
ton High School of Cicero, Illinois, 
Glencoe High School of Glencoe, Illinois, 
the State Normal School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and many others have purchased 
FEDERAL SIRENS for protection of 
those in the building. 


Electrically operated —the FEDERAL 
SIREN is always ready—easy to install 
—requires only an occasional oiling— 
no maintenance expense—economical— 
dependable. Instantaneous in action, 
no delay because of no steam or air, 
Type A equipped with Universal Motor, will operate on both A.C. and 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC D.C. manufactured in any voltage, and will operate from lighting 


SIREN current or storage battery. 
$35 Mail coupon today for Type “A” Siren. 
9.00 Complete Price only $35.00 complete, F. O. B. Chicago. 
F.0.B. Chicago State voltage desired. 


Mail Coupon Now 


Po eeeres om om om 6 6 om om on oe ee a eee eee eee 


FEDE RAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
I 5700 So. State St., Chicago. l 
[ Send type “A” FEDERAL SIREN for.... volts and if not pleased with it J 
[ I w eturn it prepaid for credit. 1 
Nan See AR 6 ee, aE Se SR een Ae OE 
i l SEE Oe ORT Ree Ns eT OE PORE er ree I 
p Ase S00 sh eseneenenneein eee ene separ seudeeneeensoesusodnsenenede I 
[= $66bneeuneenae cee stecdeveneevsaccneacteres Discesecadeyesaeseonns l 
| cecil pienoee TROT PO ee ee nee  Vinieny deni niawauns aes Sina I 
Me Soul toadile Ree reerea (ASBJ-2) | 
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Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


3 times more efficient 


Various scientific tests show 
that even ordinary metal 
weatherstrip shuts out about 
two-thirds of the air leakage 
around a window: While 
Athey Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrip eliminates an- 
other two-thirds. 


Practically speaking the leak- 
age of air or dust through Athey 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weather- 
strip is nothing. It is so infi- 
nitesimal that it shows only in 
laboratory tests. 


The secret of the greater 
efficiency of the Athey is the 
cloth to metal contact—a con- 
tact that “seals” the windows 
without making them hard to 
open or close. And the Athey 
is the only cloth-lined metal 
weatherstrip made. 


That’s why it is being used on 
many of the finest buildings of 
all kinds, all over the country. 


The only weatherstrip that 
can be successfully applied to 
metal sash. 


Even when the metal sash is 
not absolutely true, the cloth 
and spring bronze contact is 
sufficiently resilient so that 
perfect results are obtained. 





SEr OUR 
CATALOGUE | 


SweetS | 






Kihey fwiicls | 


Perennial Window Shades, Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrips, Athey Disappearing Partitions 
Athey Skylight Shades 














Write for complete information and prices 


khey Company 


6023 West 65th Street ~. Chicago, Illinois 
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“That Vacant Lot— A Pleasure Spot” 

















The Ultra-Fine 
Equipment 


j A comparison of Paradise Playground Equipment 
Ce canna ee — with similar Equipment usually results in its selec- 
tie fs Saba SF, Pid Sere ha tien : : ‘ 
Lt ber : tion. 
4 a 
2 Why? 


Because, in the comparison, this line is found to be 
without an equal in design, quality or price. 


If the greatest degree of pleasure, physical devel- 
opment and safety were expressed in three words 


° ° ° they would be “Paradise Pla d Eaui t.” 
thatis kight for its Purpose ' oes sak, “Seaetied™ thaniinn ts a 











veritable miné of information on 
playground equipment. You will 
want a copy. You will also want 
a copy of “Paradise Playgrounds 
-—How to Plan Them,” which 
\. will be off the press soon. 


School buildings of modern architectural ex- 
cellence are matched by the pleasing dignity 
of an Afco Wrought Iron Fence and Entrance 
Gates. But for practical protection of side and 
rear lines there is need for the standard Afco 
Chain-link School Fence. Strong, durable and 
good looking—but not necessarily costly. 


There is an Afco district representative near you May 
we have him call to discuss your |} 





THE 
F. B. ZIEG 
MFG. CO. 


requirements? 


Ask for Catalog 24 D. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
130 West 34th Street, New York City 


Afco School Fences 


160 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
FREDERICKTOWN 
OHIO 




















EXCLUSIVE RACINE PRODUCTS 


FOR SCHOOLS 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS | GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


APPARATUS ARRANGEMENT PLANS AND | and 
SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED GRATIS | HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
GYM 
BASKET 


Strongly made. 
Heavily coated 
with non-rusting 
material. 





FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


24%, GALLON SODA AND 
ACID EXTINGUISHER 





Needed in every school build 
ing as a fire prevention. 


CHICAGO | | 

GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT | oe _ 
COMPANY | mi 

| 





1835 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 




















RACINE IRON & WIRE WORKS | 
| ask for catalog || RACINE, WISCONSIN | 
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REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 
PROMOTE BOTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 
SANITATION 











great 
equipment. 


service. 


And 


Universities 


economy of 
nance." 











Write for catalog. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


Milwaukee 


————— A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS ——— 


( echnical High School Marquette University, 
lild High Set l Shorewood Grade School 
S High Sche Continuation School 
\ n High Sche Milwaukee, Wis 
M an Pa Sct 
Chicas I Fortuna Grade Schor 
G: ey School Fortuna, Calif 
I Ar ( if 
It Jur ind Ser Washington Ave Higt 


School, 


Canton, Ohio 


High Schoe 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


THE EQUAL PAY QUESTION IN NEW YORK. 
Continued from Page 43) 

iniversal application of the theory of equal 
pay. The effect of sowing tares among the 
wheat is not immediately apparent. Wait unt! 
the harvest.” 

The Law Goes into Operation 
In « cussing the subject with the Little Falls 
ard of education, Superintendent Hervey 


‘The recent amendment to the education law 
eliminating all reference to sex in salary sched 
iles, should receive the most careful considera 
inasmuch as it requires a radical modifica 
tion of our present salary schedule. 

“As an aid to the study of this question, the 


ollown considerations are offered: 

“1. Definite action by the board should not 
e longer delayed, for the following reasons: 

“(a) The law itself requires boards of edu- 
ation to file new salary schedules not later than 
september Ist, 1924. 

“(b) In justice to those in our service whose 
alaries for the ensuing year may be adversely 
affected by a change in the existing salary 

hedule, a definite dec ision should be reached at 

earliest possible moment. 

ae Though the new law became operative 
Septe r Ist, 1924, the department has ruled 
Nat ! hange in salaries for the current year 
WOU e necessary, provided that contracts for 

Ich ries were entered into, as was the cas¢ 

t prior to the date when the law became 

lifficult to discuss a question of this 
AING, olving as it does the personal element, 
W ng misunderstood. The fact that so 
mat wise and unkind things have been said 
ect adds to the difficulty. 
“4 Every normal and wholesome social 


Brouy ands the presence of both the mascu- 
e feminine element. Neither element 


can re ts full perfection without the help of 


the other. Each has its own unique and indis- 
pensal ntribution to make. The one element 
can 1 ake this unique and indispensable 
“0! in place of the other. The attempt 
O' is futile as it is ridiculous. The mas- 
cully an and the feminine man are equally 
ibhorr © normal minds. In view of the 
— nd inescapable mutuality of all rela 


the sexes, the attempt, or even the 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
advance 
They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 


sradley 
most economical, 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of 
water at all times. 


For use in 
and in 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
operation and 
The first cost is the last cost.” 





in modern washroom | 
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Washfountains are 
Their use reduces 


fresh 


tempered 


Schools, Colleges and 


every type of 


mainte 


Wisconsin 


PATENTED 
ANTI-FREEZING 


Also Indoor 


Hich School 
Green Bay Wi 


High School 
Stevens Point, Wis 


High School 
Janesville, Wis 

MAKERS OF 

Woodland Union High Schoo! 
Woodland, Calif 











Drinking 
-atent Bubbler Head for School Buildings. 
The MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
427 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 


MURDOCK 
OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT 


In the last analysis the vital 
point in a drinking fountain 
is dependable water service. 
3ronze, and iron are 
used in the making of Mur- 
dock Bubble Fonts because of 
the superior ability of these 
metals to withstand exposure 
and abuse. The only drinking 
fountain that will not freeze 
and burst. 


brass 


LASTS A LIFETIME 


F« r 


SCHOOL YARDS PLAYGROUNDS 


Write for Booklet “What An 
Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain Should Be”’ 


Fountains and the Murdock 


WATER DEVICES SINCE 1853 








desire, to stir up sex antagonism 
evidence of sex abnormality. 
Involves a Fundamental Fallacy 
“5. To talk of the ‘same work’ or of ‘equal 
work,’ therefore, involves a fundamental fallacy, 
since it ignores the fact that the work of each 
is supremely valuable not because it is the same, 
but because it is different. By reason of this 
difference, the work of each supplements, rein 
forces, enriches and perfects that of the other. 
“6. The need of both elements is as great in 
the school as it is in the home or in any other 
sphere of human activity. The permanent elimi 
nation of either influence always has resulted, 
and can but result, in some form of abnormality. 
“7. The fact that in the school, 
rule, commanded higher 


has been due’ not to the 


S presumpt 1Vé 


men. aS a 
than women 
belief that men teachers 
valuable than women teachers, a thing 
fact, but rather to the 
laws over which the school] 


| 


salaries 


are more 
entirely contrary to 
operation of economik 
has had no control. 

“5 Among the 
higher pay of 
be named: 


factors contributing to the 
men teachers the following may 
organized, 
considered responsible, either 

tially, for the establishment and maintenance of 
This burden is thrown upon the man 
in order that the mother shall be free from th 
necessity of wage-earning outside the home, so 


“(a) As society is now men are 


actually or poten 


a home. 


that she may devote all her time and strength 
to tne supreme task of 
that that 

mother 
forms 


homemaking, with all 
rightfully and normally implies. <A 
who is true to these obligations pe 
a unique and indispensable service to her 


home, her husband, her children, the community 
and the state. It is a service that she 


+ + 


cannot 
delegate to others, and would not if she could. 
It is a service equal in dignity, in importanc« 
and in money value to that performed by her 
husband, or by any other man in any position, 
no matter how exalted that position may be. 
“(b) In view of the fact that as society is 
now organized it has fallen to the lot of man 
to furnish the woman the raw materials of 
homemaking, the man has been paid not an indi 
vidual wage, but a family wage. The fact that 
individual cases may be cited where men have 
not been true to their responsibilities does not 
invalidate the general rule. An economic sys- 


tem is based, and of necessity must be based, 


upon the usual, the normal, not upon the excep- 
tional. If the time should ever come when this 
vould cease to be the general rule, 
would then be organized on a different basis, 
our economic system would be changed to meet 


society 


the new conditions, and the home, as we know 
it, would disappear. 
“Is it conceivable that society as a whole 


would be improved by shifting to the shoulders 
of women, who must in the nature of things still 
bear all their own burdens, a share of the 
burdens now borne by normal man? Certainly 
the instances where this state of affairs now 
exists are not reassuring. Whatever else such 
an outcome might be called it could hardly be 
called sex equality. 

“Women without family responsibilities are 
not the only ones concerned in this question of 
so-called equal pay. The vast majority of home- 
making women, now generally inarticulate, have 
far more at stake than most of now 
realize. 

“The plan, now seriously proposed, of paying 
a family wage to all, ‘ 
family 


them 


regardless of sex, who 
responsibilities, the wage to be 
graduated in proportion to such responsibilities, 
would obviate, without disturbing our 
system, most of the cases of 
which now exist This 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Men Command Higher Financial Rewards 

“(c) Furthermore, the higher financial re 
wards offered to men in business and in private 
school work, and the relatively small number of 
men who enter the teaching profession, have had 
a tendency to raise the 
school work. 

“(d) Sines 
extent 


Sion a 


entire 
individ- 
plan is 


economk 


} inj 


ual justice 


salaries of men in public 


, as a rule, men to a far greater 
than women enter the teaching profes- 
a serious life work, the turnover among 
teachers is far less than that among women 
teachers. This also has had a tendency to place 
the salaries of men at a higher level. 

“9. Under the present law, if men are to be 
retained in school work, the salaries of all wo- 
men teachers, at least in competing positions, 
must be raised to the present level of the 
salaries for This was undoubtedly the 
intent of the law, as it is not conceivable that 
the legislature intended that men’s salaries 
should be lowered. If, however, the salaries of 
men should be lowered to the present level of 


men 


men. 
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women, it will surely result in the elimination 
of all competent men, at least in competing 
positions. 

“10. If the salaries of high school women are 
raised to the level for men, in all fairness the 
salaries of grade teachers should be raised cor 
respondingly, so that the same differential that 
now exists should be maintained. 

“11. In some cities it seems to be the ten 
dency to make the work of men ‘unequal,’ in 
name at least, so as to justify making their 
salaries unequal. This can be done with diffi- 
culty and will surely be regarded as an 
unworthy attempt to evade the law. It will 
lead to endless friction and misunderstanding. 


“While the board is in no way responsible for 


the passing of the law, it is under the most 


solemn obligation to obey this law and all law, 


both in letter and in spirit. If the people ap- 
prove of the law, they will insist upon its 
enforcement. If they disapprove, they will 
insist upon its repeal. In any event, the respon- 
sibility for the law rests with the people, not 
with the board of education. 

“12. There are, then, but two courses open 
to the board, either to raise the salaries of wo- 


men teachers to the level for men or to lower 


the salaries of men to the level for women. 

“To take the first alternative would raise 
materially the school budget for salaries. To 
take the second alternative would, for the rea- 
sons already stated, result in irreparable loss 
and damage to the entire school system, loss 
and damage which should be avoided if possible. 
The conclusions stated above are the result of 
long and painstaking study and are offered with 
the hope that they may aid in the solution of an 
exceedingly difficult problem.” 

PLAN FOR FILING DATA ON SCHOOL 

ARCHITECTURE. 


(Continued from Page 64) 


-24 w Wood Working. 
62-25 Library. 

25 a Alcoves. 

-25 ¢ Committee 

-25 e Exhibition. 

-25 1 Librarian. 

-25 r Reading. 

-25 s Stack. 
.62-26 Social Activities. 

-26 a Auditoriums. 


STERLING 


All Wool Double Warp 





and 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


lita 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 





Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


KO 


Art Gallery. 
Billiards. 
Bowling. 
Community. 
Gymnasiums. (Boys & Girls). 
Military Drill. 
Organized Play 
Swimming Pools. 
Agriculture. 
Arena. 
Experimental Plant. 
Instructor. 
Laboratory. 
Lecture. 
Library. 
Museum. 
Household Arts Activities. 
Cooking. 
Domestic Science. 
Home Making. 
Mothers’ Aid. 
Restaurant or Lunch. 
Study or Lunch. 
Accessories. (Not over 1% ) 
Girls’ and Boys’ Lunch. 
Storage. 
Closets. 
Play. 
3oys’ Play. 
Girls’ Play. 
Lockers. 
Boys’ Lockers. 
Girls’ Lockers. 
Showers. 
Boys’ Showers. 
Girls’ Showers. 
Stairs and Corridors. 
(Not over 20% ) 
Corridor. 
Art Corridor. 
Passageways. 
Hallways. 
Vestibules. 
Loggias. 
General Stairs. 
Fire Escape Stairs. 
Elevators. 
Vertical Flues, Ducts. 
(Not over 3%) 
Fresh Air. 
Recirculating Duct. 


99-101 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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62-53 Vent Flues. 
.62-54 Dust Chutes. 
.62-55 Chimneys. 
62-56 Smoke Flues. 
62-57 ,  Ajr Inlet. 
371.62-6 Construction. (Not over 10%) 
62-61 Interior Partitions. 
.62-62 Outside Walls. 


*Dash Numbers indicate extension of Dewey 
Classification used in the office of Frank Irving 
Cooper. 

ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

(Concluded from Page 62) 
is written in the hope of eliciting ideas from 
others and of leading them, if they so desire, 
to challenge any of the statements herein 
presented. 

The sewing room is located adjacent to the 
cookery and is provided with separate store 
room. There are two general shops located on 
the first floor with separate store rooms for each 
shop and a shop locker and wash room. The 
mechanical drawing room is adjacent to the 
shops. 

Two general science laboratories are located 
on the second floor and each laboratory is pro- 
vided with a store room. The art room is sit- 
uated on the second floor and has the special 
advantage of the east light. The bookkeeping 
room is loeated on the second floor off the main 
corridor. 

The heating and ventilating plant is located 
below the first floor level at the center and rear 
of building. The method employed consists of 
supplying all wall and glass losses by means of 
direct radiation in conjunction with a fan sys 
tem arranged to supply air to each room in the 
building, and a system of vent flues for the re 
moval of the vitiated air from the building. 

The building is equipped with a vacuum 
cleaner system. 

The student capacity of the building is 1,100 
based upon the combined capacity of the im 

(Concluded on Page 152) 
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NARRAGANSETT 
Standard Equipment H OW D O Y Ou 
GYMNASIUM - PLAYGROUND - STEEL LOCKERS 
Buy Your 
Window 


Shades? 


You use rare discrimination in selecting 
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the furniture, plumbing, heating equip- 
ment and other supplies which you buy 
from time to time. 











Can you say the same for your selection 
















































































of window shade materials? Yet these 
represent a large upkeep and original cost 
a emuaneenmen which is entirely wasted unless care is 
d x taken in their selection. 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. H DuPont TONTINE Washable Window 
A CHICAGO PROVIDENCE. R.I. | NEW YORK / Shade material is waterproof in every re- 
| 1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. H spect. Accidental wetting cannot harm 
aetna iain taal linia it. Moisture or escaping steam will not 
T cause it to belly or sag. Shades made from 
1H Y-F(| } it can be taken from the windows and 
\T ae This could not have scrubbed clean with soap, water and a 
| | 4 IMS » b ia occurred in an brush. 
| T ~ AMBLER | TONTINE is strong and beautiful. It 
a HEN q [FI] ASBESTOS | is made in a wide range of colors so that 
pias SECTIONAL | it fits into every decorative scheme. It is 
| SCHOOL BUILDING | now specified and used by the School 
: Lost Their Lives Dur- _ | Boards of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
n | ing a Christmas Eve goiter | ington and other large cities. 
| Entertainment Ask for bids for your requirements on 
re 4 ° . 
. tos Build , 
Nn re the basis of TONTINE. We will gladly 
ch Company | , 
he Sir Annoctenet Piees 66 Se She | send you samples for testing and the 
72 | a gr Bidar nie Mayen Gg ino 2013 Market Street names of the nearest dealers. 
7 t the thirty-four victims of the hre , 
ed which destroyed the school house Philadelphia, 
- suring a Chris v en 
it: identified, the SONS Ok Gk Ee Penna. 
al Switch settlement today set about 
the sad work of imterment The lis. ° 
ng 
‘in ee GUPOND 
a ‘ TONTINE 
of 
of 
a ORDINATOR COMPANY, INC. 
re- Sole Distributors 
233 E. 41st Street New York City 
um 
100 
" ASBESTOS CANNOT BURN 
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=3 SPENCER &= 
a MICROSCOPE 


get thought from 


the printed page 

cannot be devel- O 64 
oped by drill iso- o 

lated from mean- 


ing. with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 








“The Child's in- 


+ tpt gareglitio- An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 

“Pictures Supple- 

ent and te some Among its many advantageous 

ways are superior features are these: 


to experience.” 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 

structed as to avoid breakage 
JAPANESE SCHOOL CHILDREN of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 





The New Keystone Primary Set—300 stereographs 


and 300 lantern slides—is full of meanings and experi- III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 


ences. Arranged for teaching reading in the first three cose — ” threads of the 
grades. Accompanied by index and hand book of in- | screw always engaged in- 





structions. stead of but one, as in others. 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 





: : ; . ep En SENT 4 m/m objective, double — 
Other sets for intermediate grades, Junior and Senior : EQUEST. ag gg eye 
High School, are also available. Schools. 
=p 
SPENCER SPENCER LENS CO. SPENCER 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. MANUP ACTURERS 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BUFFALO 
a 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN.- | BUFFALO | 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. —usa 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 























FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Scener V THE HANSEN 
: procRAM OS YOSLEM 


Every school needs a 





Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains eee §=Hansen System. When 
S\N) Ei SOETe and wherever a program 
and bE system is mentioned, the 


person in charge knows 
that the Hansen Pro- 
gram System, for 
schools, colleges and in- 
dustrial systems, is the 
ideal by which all others 
must be compared. 

Our steady growth in 
business and constant 
improvement in our 
clocks give evidence that 
our systems are abso- 
lutely reliable. 

Write for our catalog 
which contains much 
useful information re- 
garding program sys- 
tems. 

Write for Catalog 


HANSEN MFG. CO. 


PRINCETON, 
INDIANA 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
701 Barlum Building 


Detroit, Michigan 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 





Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 
MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 


any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 





strong and durable 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 


For Long and Satisfactory Service UseAIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 











CAUTION! 
Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 





THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. 


Continued from Page 48) 


ed by principles that are beautiful and noble 


nd good. Yet this is no easy task. The ver 
the word “character” teliis us it s 
Char 


veneer or polish ; it 1s errooved into 


n, something grooved in. 


‘ : . 
ig takes a ng time. 


BY ( dete rminists or advoeates of the tra 


ditior position ot freewill, be we psycho 


or lavfolk in the matters of psychology, 


] 


ntimately econvineed of the enduring 


lle t deas imbibed in childhood and of 
experle absorbed during that plastie period 
when character is taking its set. All during 
th 


rd, the apperceptive basis is being laid 
down in the ehild’s mind and it is into this 
background that the controlled and uncontrolled 


exper es of later life are to be assimilated. 
Wi prevent delinquency? Then so lay 
doy ipperce ptive basis in the child’s mind 
that that is beautiful and true and good 


that is ugly and false and bad 
Social Message 

t from the point of view of the social 
tne psychologist and ethicist, de 
earecely ever an isolated act; it 

in expression of a set of habits. 
the whole being and attitude toward 
be understood only in the light of 
ne before. Its causes lie beneath 
behavior 
- beginning in childhood or adoles 


Criminal or vicious 
nesis of delinquency, as of virtu 


irgely due to the emotional re 
e children to the human relation 
rround echureh, the 


ves, and the social 


them the 


agencies 


Cssage on delinquency is, there 


ear spiritual call must summon 


the church, the home, and the school that 


great trinity upon which the hopes of eiviliza 


tion rest COO} ratil 2 with the psychologist and 
the social ageney, to fulfill more effectually 
heir high mission in building character, in in- 
stilling lofty ideals and in giving to youth 


nobler purpose and greater strength and zeal for 


more 


iseful and more unselfish lives 


Necessity of Reverence 

Just recently in 
of the United addressed one hundred 
thousand men from all over the country. The 


Washington, the President 
States 


keynote of his speech was taken from the pur 
pose of the society to which the men he was 
addressing belonged and this keynote was “The 
Nece ssity of Reverence.” 

The President said: “The importance of the 
lesson which this society was formed to teach 
would be hard to overestimate. Its main pur 
pose is to impress upon the people the necessity 
for reverence. This is the beginning of a proper 
conception of ourselves, of our relationship to 
each other, and our relationship to our Creator. 
Human nature cannot develop very far without 
it. The mind does not unfold, the creative fac 

Ity doe 


s not mature, the spirit does not expand 


save under the influence of reverence. It is the 
chief motive « 


rT obedience. It is only by a cor 
rect attitude of 


mind begun early in youth and 
» maturity to be secured. It 
the path of 


carried through 
. 1 
Is along 


reverence and obedience 
that the race has reached the goal of freedom, 
of self-government, of a higher morality, and 
a more abundant spiritual life.” 

The highest 


is right. 


executive of this great country 
Strip life and life’s multiple activities 
of reverence and it becomes a sordid thing. We 
deplore the | 


crime-waves, the immorality, and 


worse still the un-morality of 


some of our 
= . : 
vounger Tolks of today. But what can we ex- 


pect, when men and women who hold the rank 


Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 











of teachers have torn from life all its sacred- 
ness and read it wholly in terms of chemistry 
or animal activity. Can we find aught but de- 
linqueney when professors high in standing in 

r great universities tell their pupils that they 
ean do anything they like and need never feel 
any sorrow for it? Where is there delinquency 
if there is nothing in which one ean be de 
linquent ¢ 


Communal Responsibility 

Not only must the home hold to its sacred 
traditions, not only must the school be the pur- 
vevor of sound doctrine and ennobling ambi- 
tions, but the community at large in its manner 
of thought, in its expression of ideals, and in 
its actions must hold out proper examples of 
civie virtue and proper incentives thereto. The 
very fact that our congested living conditions 
have largely stolen away the sweet atmosphere 
of the home that we were privileged to enjoy 
as children, makes it all the more imperative 
that we keep strong and virile and clean our 
Much 
homes and it is from this great 
itside world of the community that we absorb 
1ose experiences that silently but surely affect 
ir habits of thought and thereby our habits of 
conduct. If this 


Cly ie consciousness. 


of our day is passed 
outside our 


t] 


community atmosphere be 


healthy and health-giving, then our young folk 
will grow up strong in the principles of right 
living, and actually active in right living. But 
if t itmosphe re be tainted with what d rrades 


life, if the unworthy things of life are allowed 


to he depicted in vord and picture and on the 


age, Can We 


screen and st ogically expect that 
r youth will be other than tainted by that 


atmosphere ¢ 


It is to the home, then, the church, the 
schools, and the larger agencies of social con- 
trol that we must look for a return to that 


formation of character that will look on life 
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Library in the new 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Poore and Thomas 
Architects. 





years in the Portland High School. 


for the new Deering High School. 


Library Furniture 
and Supplies 


Boston 


89 Federal Street 























, 
Standard L. B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 
7 be Piers Soren Card catalog cases 
shelving, charging 
desk, tables and Charging desks 
chairs in the libra- a 
ryof the new Deer- Reading tables and 
ing High School, chairs 
Portland, Maine. : 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced; 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Selected because of roven value "ee cages aes 
phlets, clippings and 
» picture files 
For over 15 years L.B. Library furniture More and more school librarians are learn- Bask seucke 
has been in constant use in the old Deering ing that only L.B. Standard school library Exhibiti sealii 
wae 5: a OE ipa eR Sl dled xhibition cases 
High School, Portland, Me., and for over 8 furniture has the durability, artistic Gesign Bulletin Boards 
and practicality which insure a satisfactory I , 
and lasting investment. ANTEEN SIE CASES 
ben these two installations have been Write to our nearest branch listed below 7 
eminently satisfactory is evidenced by the for details. A consultation with one of our School library supplies 
exclusive selection of L.B. Library furniture library specialists will prove valuable to 
you. It incurs no obligation on your part. Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
e tendents, principals, depart- 
Steel bookstack “ “ee ia 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 
Museum cases 
Write for catalogs and 
“1: TY ry ~ ° ko GTi 
Chicago New York Los Angeles San Francisco information 
214 West Monroe Street 380 Broadway McKee & Wentworth McKee & Wentworth 
759 S. Los Angeles Street 39 Second Street 
Salesrooms n ead ng ties in the [ Init | S ates, \yreat Br fain ar 1 Fr ince = 


reverently, as a trust to be guarded sacredly and 
not to be bartered away cheaply for the baubles 
that catch the will-o’-the-wisp will of untrained 
youth. Here is the task 


then—to build up 


character on the bedrock of reverence. Then 
we shall have prevented delinquency. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL JANITORIAL ENGI- 


NEERING SERVICE. 

(Concluded from Page 54) 
school property in which the taxpayers’ money 
has been invested. 

The trouble with our rule and regulation 
makers is that they have set up a target to 
shoot at, but have never paid any attention to 
the shooting nor the They 


range, the 


scoring match. 
neither know anything about the 
ordinance to use, how to use it, 
nition to use. 

The target is exemplified in the standard of 
precision to be attained in the performance of 
the work. The range is the schoolhouse and 
the extent of the work to be done. The ordi- 
nance is the And the 
ammunition is the materials which are applied. 

Many times I have visited schools and have 
heard the janitor brag about the cleanliness and 
fine 


nor the ammu- 


tools which are used. 


appearance of his building. Just to test 


the situation I have applied a little cleaning 
the floors, and behold, a 


bright, clean spot has appeared amid the sur- 


solution to when, lo 


rounding blackness as conspicuous as a spot on 
a leopard. 


[ have run my hand along the top 
of the blackboard moulding and upon removing 
it have found my fingers black as ink from the 
accumulated dust dirt. I have sat at a 
classroom desk and have found the top writing 
surface grimy wit! 


and 


hardened grease left by the 
soiled, perspiring hands and arms of the pupils. 
This dirt is not ea A dry dust 
cloth won’t touch it. nly a radical cleaning 
will cut it off. Then I have felt and looked at 
the under surface of the desks 


removed. 


and have found 





them dirty and stuck-up with wads of chewing 
Then we took off a register from in front 
ventilation duct and there we found dirt 
a dead bird, and 
By the 
time we had gotten this far with the inspection 
I was in the presence of a very much humiliated 
janitor who had learned a good lesson in house- 
keeping, but who really was not to be blamed 


gum. 
of a 
an inch deep, two dead mice, 


a quantity of paper, orange peels, ete. 


personally for the existing conditions as he had 
never been properly taught how to do his work 
nor the standards to be attained. 

a set of 
needed. 


Now do not get the impression that 
good and regulations are not 
They are not only needed, but are 
ble. But themselves 
will not perform the housekeeping and engi- 


rules 
indispensa- 
rules and regulations of 


neering work in a schoolhouse. 

The outstanding reason why schoolhouses are 
not properly janitored and engineered is be- 
cause the men employed as janitors and engi 
neers have not been properly instructed how to 
do the 
Get 


work which they are expected to do. 
the range (the schoolhouse) 
Then 


earefully instruet them under intelligent super- 


them out on 


and show them what work must be done. 


vision how to use the tools (ordinance) and the 
And then show them, 
the work 
should be done and the quality of the work to 
be attained (target). When you have done this 


you have started your janitors and engineers 


materiais (ammunition). 


by actual demonstration, the way 


on the road to intelligent performance and high 
And if vi 


to do this instructing yourself, or if you haven't 


uu do not know enough 


class service. 


who ean, then you should stop writ 


a toreman 


ing rules and regulations, and expecting them 


to be carried out, as in the absence of proper 
training, proper standards and proper supervi- 
sion all rules and regulations are valueless. 


(To be continued) 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

-Two years ago the South Amboy, N. J., 
board of education promised to increase the 
salary of each teacher by $75 per year until the 
schedule maximum was reached. Last year and 
again this year the board did not deem it expedi- 
ent to make the raise. The state teachers’ asso- 
ciation has now taken the case to the state board 
of education for adjustment. 

Springfield, Ill. The local chamber of com- 
merce, on December 20th, held a reception for the 
four hundred teachers of the city. The plan of 
recognizing the teachers in a public reception is 
a novel one and one which is attracting wide 
attention. The reception was held in the Cen- 
tennial building. Members of the forum com- 
mittee and their wives, and the directors of the 
chamber of commerce and their wives, consti- 
tuted the reception committee. which was divided 
into committees of hosts and hostesses for the 
various floors of the building. A part of the 
evening was devoted to dancing, the music being 
furnished by the Springfield high school band. 
President Albert H. Rankin of the chamber of 
commerce, delivered the address of welcome, and 
Mr. Walter townsend acted as general chairman 
of the program. Following the completion of 
the program, the guests engaged in dancing and 
in a sight-seeing trip through the building which 
houses two museums, a state library and a state 
historical library. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education, 
on December 10th, voted to grant sabbatical 
leaves to members of the teaching and super- 
vising staffs of the city schools after February 


first. The board of superintendents is to have 
the power to grant such leaves in accordance 
with by-law regulations to be prepared and 


approved by the board of education. 

The leaves will be granted only to teachers 
having completed ten or more years of service, 
preference to be given to the most deserving. 
They will be for a half school year, beginning 
with the school term in February or September, 
and will be for purposes of study, travel, rest or 
restoration of health. For the year 1925, not 


more than fifty leaves may be granted to high 
school teachers. and not more than one hundred 
to elementary teachers. 
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The 
New Underwood Awards Plan 
for 


Teachers, Students, Stenographers and Typists 


TL'OR years the Underwood Awards Plan has stimulated interest in 
typewriting and promoted speed and accuracy among teachers and 

students—to the benefit of the commercial world and the earning ca- 

pacity of typists. 

The new plan, prepared after months of study and investigation, is unique in every detail. 

The Medal Awards are the most striking feature of this plan. From the bronze, with its rich 

blue centre of French enamel, to the 20 Karat white gold with alternating diamonds and 


emeralds, crown set—all are exquisite—worth winning—an inspiration to still greater 
achievement. 


These new awards are made to be worn in the same way as fraternity and sorority pins. 


Following is a description of the new Medal Emblem Awards, with the rate required for each. 











40 word—Bronze with rich blue centre of French Enamel 
50 word—Polished Sterling Silver 
60 word—10K burnished gold 
70 word—10K burnished gold with pearls, close-set 
80 word—14K green gold with alternating rubies and pearls, close-set 
90 word—18K burnished gold with alternating sapphires and pearls, close-set 
100 word—20K white gold, platinum plate, with alternating diamonds and emeralds, 
crown-set 


Each medal emblem is enclosed in an attractive box 











The New Awards Booklet describes in detail 
the new Awards Plan. Send for your copy. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


UNDERWOOD 


The Machine of Champions 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


SPICELAND, IND. 








OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 

























“TheN IAGARAPAY (OCK. 


NEVER REQUIRES WINDING, 
OILING NOR CLEANING 


The Niagara Wall Clock has no complicated 
mechanism, no expensive outside wiring and 
never requires winding, oiling nor cleaning. 
Operated by two self-contained, standard No. 6 
dry cells, it saves money in installation and 
maintenance costs and yet is reasonably priced 
and is guaranteed. 

The Niagara Wall Clock is beautiful in appear- 
ance, carefully constructed and tested, and is 
practical, simple and economical. Made in two 
sizes—8” and 12” dials, with clear plain Arabic 
numerals—cases of oak, finely built and hand- 
somely finished, they present an unequalled ap- 
pearance, one that readily harmonizes with any 
and every environment. 

After a year of test service over 500 Niagara 
Wall Clocks have been and are being installed 
in 22 schools in New York City. 


Let ua send you our prices and full information. 


N NIAGARA CLOCK CORPORATION 





2964 MAIN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 














— = Oe 
218 ALL-PURPOSE LATHE 


was designed to fill the special needs of school 
shops. Safety, simplicity, ease of operation and 
economical supervision requirements were kept 
uppermost in mind. 

We feel confident that we have here an all- 
purpose lathe of which any school might well 


be proud. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 104 


GREENFIELD T TAP AND DIE 


CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











School Repre sentatives 
R. A. FIFE CORPORATION, Mamaroneck, New York 




















Double Manual Training Bench 
No. 22 


Can also be furnished with four or two drawers, or without drawers. 
When in the market for Manual Train- 
ing Benches, Domestic Science Tables, 
Sewing Tables, Drawing Tables, Vises, 
Hand Screws, etc., write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ALRAVEN BOOK COVERS increase 

the life of textbooks approximately 40%. 
Your school supply jobber can supply your 
Write for samples today. 


needs. 


A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Dallas 








Walraven Book Covers 


“The Cover with the Double Corners.” 
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Chicago 
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We and Our Health 


Book Two. By E. George Payne. Cloth, 
large octavo, 135 pages. Price, $1.36. Ameri- 


can Viewpoint Society, New York. 

This book proceeds on the theory that the next 
most important step in healthful living in the 
United States shall be the result of a clear 
understanding and a continued practice of cor- 
rect diet, exercise, rest and cleanliness. The 
great increase in health in the United States 
during the past 25 years has not been due to 
better living habits but to the control of disease 
by the medical profession and the public health 
authorities. If we are to continue and to reap 
the full benefits of the improvement, we must 
improve our habits and attitudes. 

The present book continues the series so splen- 
didly begun in book one, and while it discusses a 
broad range of health subjects, it emphasizes 
particularly the problem of correct diet and 
makes clear what, when, and how to eat. 

The illustrations in the book are interesting 
and varied, but we wonder if they do not defeat 
their own purpose by their multiplicity and thei1 
insistence for attention. 

Principles of Education 

By J. Crosby Chapman and George 5S. Counts. 
Cloth, 648 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co., Chi- 
cago 

Whenever a new volume on education comes to 
the desk of the present reviewer, he wonders 
whether anything genuinely new or original can 
be written on this subject, in view of the multi- 
tude of books which have already appeared. It 
was with this mental attitude that “Principles of 
Education” was opened. The very first chapter 
aroused the reviewer’s interest. He was con- 
vinced that, although nothing strikingly new was 
intended to be offered, yet here was something 
a person wished to read with care. 
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The authors frankly disclaim originality of 
material and scrupulously acknowledge their 
indebtedness to others. But the method of 
treatment, the viewpoint of the matter, the pre- 
sentation of the argument, the clearness of 
arrangement, and the clarity of style, make the 
volume not only readable but stimulating. This 
does not mean that we are in agreement with 
the authors regarding every claim made or argu- 
ment proposed—for we disagree very frankly 
on many points; but it does mean that the 
writers have tried to present their views with 
sincere conviction and without bias. 

The authors have made an earnest effort to 
centralize educational problems around philo- 
sophical principles. They wished to find the 
bases upon which all educational policy should be 
founded. They rightly contend that thought and 
objectives in education must be determined by 
a sound philosophy. Without such a_ philo- 
sophical direction we cannot expect that an in- 
creasing scientific control of the methods of 
education will help the school towards its goal. 
Accordingly, the authors have sought a philo- 
sophic background for the educative process. 
It consists in the desirability of knowledge re- 
garding the six fundamental life-needs—health, 
family life, economic adjustment, civic life, 
recreation, and religion. With these funda- 
mental needs in mind, they apply the result of 
their study to the organization and purpose and 
work of the different divisions of the school, 
from the elementary school to the college. 

It may be granted that these six fundamental 
life-needs embrace all that education should 
accomplish in our modern society. The impor- 
tant point is to be quite sure about the under- 
lying philosophy upon which the program is to 
be constructed. We may accept the method of 
procedure followed by the authors but we do not 
accept their philosophy in all its principles and 
conclusions. We should like to make the criti- 
cism that the authors, like many others before 
them, fail to understand that in the midst of 
vast fluctuations and change in human life and 
in society, some elements may and do remain 
constant. Conditions in which we live may 
change from age to age. Specialized needs 
exist at one time which did not exist before. 
Newer circumstances must be met as they arise 


But amid the 
flux one thing does remain constant, and that is 


and adjustments must be made. 


human nature. Human nature may develop 
more and more, and change indefinitely in that 
direction; but in its essential components it is 
the same human nature today which it was cen- 
turies ago. There are in it the same essential 
goal, the same innate tendencies and urges, the 
same essential powers and capabilities. It is the 
oversight of these constant factors in human 
nature which has confused educational psychol- 
ogy and philosophy. Surely, adjustment to cir- 
cumstances cannot be haphazard, but must fol- 
low principles which accord with man as he 
really is and not with man as he is not. With 
the many existent divergent views about man’s 
nature it is difficult to establish sure principles 
which will make our educational program effec- 
tive. Let us first have a sound philosophy. 

The authors seem to be uncertain about this 
very point, although the impression on the 
reader may be the very opposite. Though there 
is much in the volume which is serviceable, prac- 
tical and suggestive, there is much, too, which 
may be challenged. 

Food Facts for Every Day 

By Florence E. Winchell. Cloth, 107 pages, 
illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is intended to supplement courses in 
hygiene and cooking by a close study of foods, 
their value and selection. While the work is 
apparently addressed to boys and girls, there is 
much material which is of interest only to girls 
and women and there is a corresponding lack of 
material which is of especial value to boys. The 
chapter on vitamins makes clear and usable the 
latest information on this valuable addition to 
our knowledge of foods. The illustrations are 
quite uneven in interest and appropriateness. 
Seeing America 

By Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 
Cloth, 312 pages, illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. 

This is a delightful book. It engages in 
travels through farm and field and in a conver- 
sational style, suited to young minds, calls atten- 
tion to the things of interest and value. The 
reader is told of the products yielded by agricul- 
tural and by mining and the processes employed 
in turning these to the uses of man. He is taken 
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into grain field, apple orchards, cheese factories, 
oil wells, gold mines, etc., and shown the produc- 
tive activities of his country. 
Modern Business Geography 

By Ellsworth Huntington and 
Cushing. Cloth bound, 352 pages. 
price, $2. Published by World 
Yonkers-on Hudson, N. Y. 

The subject of geography is dealt with in this 
book from an economic point of view. It is de- 
signed to serve students in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth year. 

It deals with the regions engaged in primary 


Sumner W. 
Illustrated. 
300k Co., 


production in all parts of the world. Thus, 
farming, mining, forestry, and fishery come 
under discussion. The manufacturing regions 


are then described, emphasizing those located in 
the United States. 

The subject of transportation in its various 
forms receives adequate attention. The markets 
and centers of consumption are enumerated. 
[lluminating statistics are also supplied. 

Modern Readings 

By John W. Davis, Book I. 
Book II, 343 pages. D. C. 
York. 

In assembling the material for these two books 
the compiler has brought to his service many of 
the well known writers of the day. They include 
selections from the writings of such authors as 
Edgar A. Guest, Irvin §S. Cobb, Gillart K. 
Chesterton, Cardinal Gibbons, Walter Damrosch, 
John Galsworthy, Herbert Quick, John Drink- 
water, Elihu Root, Mary Roberts Rhinehart, 
George Pattulo, John W. Davis and many others. 

The compiler explains that he has in mind a 
threefold purpose: first, to supply mate;ial in 
the classroom for silent and oral reading in the 
vocabulary of modern writers; second, to en- 
eoura re an interest in the better class of cur- 
rent fiction and essays, and third, to afford pleas- 
ure to the readers. 

Fifty Famous Farmers 

By Lester S. Ivins and A. E. Winship, Cloth, 
407 pages. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

This volume tells about the notable achieve- 
ments in e:rriculture and horticulture. Among 
the farmer : ntors the work of Babcock, who 
devised the famous Babcock test, John Deere 


Cloth, 342 pages. 
Heath & Co., New 








who invented the plow, and Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, the creator of the threshing machine, are 
described. 

Then interesting things are told about such 
men as Luther Burbank, William D. Hoard, 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, David F. Houston, and many 
others. The authors also discuss the leaders in 
rural economics and social life, soil experts, and 
administrators of agriculture. 


Corrective Arithmetic 

By Worth J. Osborn. Cloth, 182 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. 

The practical results of standard tests have 
been rather slowly expressed in professional 
books for teachers outlining new methods of 
organizing courses and methods, and suggesting 
remedial measures which teachers can use. The 
present book is one of the first fruits of wide 
studies of results of testing in arithmetic. While 
it proposes to suggest remedial materials, it is 
rather a broad discussion of the entire problem 
of what and how to teach the use of numbers 
in the eight grades, how to size up the situations 
in single classes and schools, and how to re- 
adjust the work offered to get the best results. 
There are in the book some striking generaliza- 
tions, rather in conflict with accepted opinion. 
The whole book appeals to us as original and 
exceedingly helpful. 
Graphic Methods in Educaticn 

3y J. Harold Williams. Cloth, 319 pages. 
Price, $2. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

This book will be welcomed by every school 
administrative official who has any connection 
with the preparation of reports and publicity 
material for schools. The material has grown 
out of courses for graduate students in educa- 
tion at Stanford University, and offers both a 
general survey of the use of graphic illustra- 
tions as a means of presenting educational facts, 
and as an introduction to the translation of 


school statistics and other data into simple, 
usable and understandable charts, diagrams, 
maps, and other forms of illustrations. Each 


chapter contains not only definitions, principles, 
and illustrations taken from a wide variety of 
educational literature, but also a group of typi- 
cal problems 
practice. 
The book avoids any discussion of statistical 
applied to 


which may be worked out for 


methods as education, and other 


social sciences, and this is, perhaps, its only 
weakness. For the average schoolman it amply 
fills all needs, and is a real contribution to the 
working library of any serious school adminis- 
trative officer. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene 

By Walter Frank Cobb. 
378 pages. Price, $2. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

This book provides a carefully graded, week 
by week outline of lessons in hygiene. For the 
fourth year emphasis is placed on the enemies 
and defenses of the body; for the fifth year the 
motor forces and vital forces are discussed; for 
the sixth year the sense organs and laboratories 
(salivary glands, etc.) are fully treated. 

The work is decidedly interesting and gives 
the teacher immediately usable lesson plans and 
materials. 

Teachers’ Councils 

Elmer J. Ortman. Cloth, octavo. Ninety-six 
pages. Published by the author at Le Moyne 
Junior College, Memphis, Tenn. 

This study outlines the organization, func- 
tions, and accomplishments of teachers’ councils, 
and recommends a plan for putting them on a 
sound footing by legislation and recognition on 
the part of school boards and superintendents. 

The book is an excellent plea and a rather 
complete statement of the work of councils. 
The author does not take into account the dan- 
gers which councils may bring with them; he 
omits concrete consideration of the personal 
politics and the disturbances which have come 
in cities like Chicago, and he does not account 
for the union tendencies and other undesirable 
factors which have not been altogether absent. 
If such critical materials, based upon factual 
studies, were added to the opinions and recitals 
of splendid accomplishments of councils, super- 
intendents, school boards, and teachers would 
find the book of even greater value than it is 
in its present form. 

The Materials of Reading 

By Willis L. Uhl, Ph. D. Cloth, 386 pages. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 

This book suggests principles and methods of 
selecting and organizing materials for courses 
in reading and literature. It covers the broad 
fields of elementary and secondary education 


from the first beginnings to the final work of 
(Concluded on Page 151) 


Book Two. 
World Book 


Cloth, 
Co., 
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AN EXHIBIT 
OF GOOD BOOKS 


If you are interested in NEW BOOKS, NEW since the 
last N. E. A. in Chicago, we cordially invite you to our 
Exhibit during the N. E. A. meeting. You will find it 
in North Hall— 


BOOTH 173 


SOME OF THE BOOKS 


NEW READERS 


THE NEW BARNES READERS—Dressel, Robbins and Graff 
The First Unit in Reading—Teachers’ Plans for 
Grades One, Two and Three 
The Second Unit in Reading—Teachers’ Plans for 
Grades Four, Five and Six 
Book Six 
Book Seven 
THE SUNNY BOOK READERS 
Number One, Number Two, Number Three 


NEW TESTING MATERIAL 


THE LENNES WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS— 
Grades Two-Eight 
TEST AND PRACTICE MATERIAL IN READING— 
E. L. Merton 
TEST, STUDY and DRILL EXERCISES ON LANGUAGE 
ERRORS—C. H. Matravers 
WHEN IN CINCINNATI, MAKE BOOTH 173 YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
IF YOU CANNOT COME, WHY NOT LET US SEND YOU MORE 
INFORMATION ABOUT OUR NEW BOOKS? 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York 








THREE-BOOK 
HISTORY SERIES 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of America 
and Great Americans 


The story of the history that great 
Americans have helped to make, and 
of the influences that have helped to 
make great Americans. Easy enough 
for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory 
American History 


Revised edition. The story of the 
European background and of the ex- 
plorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


Revised edition. The book traces the 
growth of the nation through the life 
of the people, and gives prominence 
to social and industrial progress. 
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Prepare Your Students for the 
Better Positions 


Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping—these sub- 
jects, as always, form the basis for all commercial 
training. No other subjects will in so brief a time 
place young men and young women in a position to 
earn a livelihood. 

But entrance into business life is not enough. Growth and 
advancement are even more important. Promotion in busi- 
ness always comes to those who have added to their technical 
training a broad general fund of business information—to 
those who have something in reserve. 

You can materially increase the opportunities and earning 
power of your graduates by including in your textbook list 
some of these titles. 


Secretarial Studies, by Rupert P 
SoRelle and John Robert Gregg A 


Applied Business English and Cor- 
respondence, by Hubert A. Hagar 


finishing course for advanced short- and Rupert P. SoRelle. A brief re- 
hand students. Text $1.40. Labora- view of the fundamentals of English 
tory Materials, *.60. Teacher’s Dic- with comprehensive treatment of 
tation Book (Secretarial Dictation), punctuation, capitalization and busi- 
$.80. ness correspondence. Deals only 
. . . , with those essentials that have a 
Business Organization and Admin- direct bearing on the future work 
istration, by Dr. J. Anton deHaas, f the stud t f busine 
Professor of Foreign Trade New " woh: or ~ gma a 
; — . pee Text, $1.00 Exercises, $.40 
York University. An_ elementary ™ $ 


course in business fundamentals for 


A - An Introduction to Economics, by 
high schools and private commercial y 


Dr. Graham A. Laing. Professor of 


schools. $1.40 Business Administration and Finance, 
Salesmanship and Business Efficien- California Institute of Technology, 
cy, by James S. Knox. A complete Pasadena. A brief, concise, under- 
course in general salesmanship, busi- standable and teachable statement 
ness efficiency and business manage- of general economic principles. 
ment. Special discount to schools $1.40 
and teachers. $2.50 

Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial 
Basic Accounting, by George E Law, by Col. Wallace H. Whigam, 
Bennett, C. P. A., Head of the Ac- Schurz High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
counting Department of Syracuse An authoritative and pedagogical 
University A complete one-year text full of human-interest prob- 


course in accounting for college lems written in an easy, fluent style. 
grade students. $5.00 $1.40 


In which titles are you interested? 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


CHARLES EDGAR SCOTT, A.M., 
Head, Department Bi Educati M, 
Di hin n State Ne rmal Sche 
Dickinson, North Dakota. 


HIS latest title on the subject of “Supervision” 

is a concise and practical restatement of the aims 
and results of supervision. It covers supervision as 
affecting the progress of the child, the efficiency of 
teaching, and the results in educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It also discusses the necessity of 
supervision in instruction, expert administration of 


tests and measurements, etc. 


The book is primarily a contribution to the science 
of supervision by way of a better integration of the 


theory of supervision. 


Cloth, 98 pages Price, $1.00, met. 
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ONE FIELD OF VIEW 


Announcing -- The New Atwood Maps 


EGIONAL-POLITICAL SERIES 


TION OF POPULATION and LAND UTILI- 


Regions 


The Atwood Maps present in a simplified form the 
four great classes of natural regions,—the young, 
rugged mountains, the old, worn-down mountains, 
upland and plateaus and lowlands and _ interior 
plains. The pupils see on the maps the great nat- 
ural regions which can be observed on the land- 
reference 
regions are superimposed on a political base. 


scape. As a means of 


Political Divisions 
The Atwood political base has been constructed 
entirely new from the latest official information. 
As political maps, they are the most up-to-date 
A new and unique method of showing 
mandates is a feature of these maps. 

Comparative Map Studies 

lor comparative map studies four supplementary 


maps accompany each major map of the continents. 


These show RELIEF, RAINFALL, 


obtainable. 


ZATION. 


these natural 


lems. 
map answers. 


1OV. 


DISTRIBU 


Send for the 


The World Maps are two in number, but have 
three maps of the world—Van der Grinten’s pro- 
jection—on each plate. 

The Atwood Maps are especially adapted to the 
problem method of teaching geography. The maps 
themselves suggest a host of questions and prob- 
A question which one map raises another 
The use of this series of maps will 
give to the geography new life, vitality and inter- 
est. Teaching will be a pleasure and learning, a 


néw Atwood Map Booklet, A2 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Pub. 
2249 Calumet Ave. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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(Concluded from Page 148) 
the twelfth grade. The immediate and ultimate 
are discussed and very ample suggestions 
are made for classroom teaching, organization 

f content, measurement of processes and pro- 
gress, standards for selection of materials, ete. 
The chapter on children’s interests in reading 
contains several findings which are decidedly 
open to question, because they do not take into 
account current popularity of certain books and 
unhealthy curiosity of children of early age. 
Contributions to Education 

Edited by J. Carleton Bell. Cloth, 374 pages. 
Price, $2. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Ms 3 

Thirty-one members of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education have 
contributed papers to this book. In part, the 
chapters discuss the results of personal and 
group researches; in part they suggest needed 
tudies; and in part, they simply take up prob- 
lems philosophically from the viewpoint of the 
experimentalist in education. 

The contributions cover a wide and varied 
field. They include reports on studies of intelli- 
gence tests for kindergarten children, needed 
investigations in English, measuring the quality 
of instruction, experimental school, classifying 
pupils, tests in physical education, topics in 
high school mathematics, etc. 

It is noticeable that the most definitely useful 
chapters are those which are based upon actual 
studies of rather tangible processes and ma- 
terials, and which point out common sense and 
immediately applicable conclusions and recom- 
mendations. Some of the more theoretical chap- 
ters are not so worthy of a place in the book. 
There is the usual confusion concerning moral 
and civie principles, and the usual nibbling at 
expedients and evasions of fundamentals. The 
chapters on tests are decidedly fine. 

The Training of Writers 
By Edward F. 


Garesché. Cloth, 12 mo., 177 


pag The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This useful little book takes up, not the me- 
chanics of writing, but the problems of train- 
ing, which the young writer must face and 


before he can undertake letters as a voca- 
ion. There are suggestive chapters on arousing 


U lagination, training the memory, encour- 
agi the will, the mechanics of publication, 
et 


The Project Method in Geography. Helen M. 
Ganey. Paper, 45 pages. Price, $0.50. The 
Plymouth Press, Chicago, II. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A Schedule of Accounts. School Monograph 
No. 7, prepared by the Department of Classifica 
tion and Statistics, of the Public Schools at 
Denver, Colo. The schedule of accounts and 
budgeting system is an adaptation to Denvei 
needs of the uniform system of school account- 
ing, prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
Committee on Accounting. The use of the 
schedule insures, first, that the budget will be 
sufficiently detailed, and second, that the ex- 
penditures may conveniently be compared with 
the expenditures in other districts using the 
same system. The schedule is divided into nine 
sections embracing general control, instruction, 
coordinate activities, auxiliary agencies, opera- 
tion of school plant, fixed charges, maintenance 
of school plant, capital outlay, and debt service. 

Salary Schedules. School Monograph No. 5, 
of the Denver, Colo., board of education. The 
schedules have been adopted as a means of at- 
tracting and holding the best teachers in the 
schools. They provide definite requirements as 
to professional training, and offer a_ single 
schedule of salaries, under which teachers with 
equivalent training and experience will be paid 
the same salaries, whether they teach in the 
high school, junior high 
school or special school. 

Preliminary Investigation Looking Toward 
the Construction of a More Valuable and Accur- 
ate Written Examination. Bulletin No. 1, Vol. 
I, September, 1924, of the Department of Edu- 
cational Measurements, West Allis, Wis. This 
bulletin presents the results of an attempt to 
construct a new type of written examination, 
which may prove suggestive for a new line of 
procedure. The purpose is to supplement and 
not to supplant standardized tests and scales of 
minimum essentials or school subjects. The 
bulletin offers an outline of the plan followed in 
the new test, and gives a typical test in geo- 
graphy, together with directions for conducting 
the test and scoring. 

Rules and Regulations of the School Commit- 
tee of Revere, Mass., for the year 1924. The 
pamphlet offers rules for the organization and 
business procedure of the school board, outlines 
the duties of the board, the superintendent and 


school, elementary 


the janitors and also the special regulations gov- 
erning the use of school buildings for other pur- 
poses than the regular work of the schools. 


Variation in Eyesight at Different Ages, as 
Determined by the Snellen Test. By S. D. Col- 
lins and R. H. Britten, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Printed in the weekly issue of Public 
Health Reports for December 19, 1924. The 
tests showed that the percentage of persons with 
normal vision increased with age up to 18 or 19 
years, after which it declined. After about 45 
years of age the rate of decline was much more 
rapid. The percentage of persons with moder- 
ately defective vision declined during school 
ages, then increased from 20 to 50 years of age, 
and then declined again. The percentage of 
those with markedly defective vision increased 
steadily after 6 years of age. The rate of in- 
crease was more rapid during school ages than 
in the early ages of industrial life. 

The Problem of Teacher Tenure. Research 
Bulletin, Vol. II. No. 5, November, 1924, issued 
by the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The N. E. A. is meeting to the 
fullest its opportunities for promoting the eco- 
nomic welfare of its members. The present 
publication provides an accurate survey of the 
problem of teachers’ tenure and suggests ways 
and means of promoting a state-wide legislation. 


Evaluation and Improvement of School Build- 
ings, Grounds and Equipment. By C. W. Odell. 
Bureau of Research Circular No. 30, 1924, is- 
sued by the University of Illinois, Urbana. This 
circular aims, first, to present a brief statement 
of the evaluation of school plants by means of 
score cards, and second, to give a more detailed 
discussion and suggestions as to how school 
buildings, grounds and equipment may be im- 
proved or put to better use. The suggestions 
are as concrete as possible and do not involve 
expenditures of large sums of money. The 
circular takes up in detail a study of school 
sites, playgrounds and their equipment, environ 
ment and approaches, exits and entrances, 
stairways, corridors, heating and ventilating, 
fire protection, cleaning and general care of the 
building, artificial lighting, water supply, 
natural lighting, color schemes, blackboards, 
bulletin boards, cloakrooms, seats and desks, 
general equipment of classrooms, and decora- 
tions. 
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ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 140) 
structional rooms. 

The cost of the building, including general 
work, plumbing, heating and ventilating, elec- 
tric work, clocks, bells and telephones is 
$480,156; number of cubic feet in building is 
1,580,000 and cost per eubie foot 303% cents. 
The equipment, including metal lockers, light- 
ing fixtures, pupils’ desks, opera chairs, teach- 
ers’ desks and chairs, window shades, stage cur- 
tains, cabinet work, cafeteria equipment, stools, 


ete., complete, cost $40,200. The cost of site 
improvements, including garden wall at west 


property line, amounted to $16,208. Total cost 
of building, including equipment and site im- 
provements, is $536,564. 
The building was opened for school use on 
February 1, 1924. 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1925 . 
The annual forecast and building survey of 
the Architectural Forum has been made public 
and indicates that building construction during 
the coming year will be as large, if not larger, 
1924, 
new buildings in 


high-water mark for 


the United States. It is inter 


than which set the 


esting to note that schools and colleges are ac 


corded an important place in the forecast and 


th it, in Tact, schools hold the highest percentage 
of actual value of any type of buildings. 
The Forum, basing its forecast on the experi 


ence of the past four years, and on a wide study 
of the plans and reports of architeets and pub 
lic authorities, makes the following statement 
concerning new school building construction for 
the coming year: 


North Eastern States............. $ 79,335,000 
North Atlantic States............. 263,784,000 
South Eastern States........... 27,291,000 
South Western States......... 51,687,000 
Middle Western States............ 229,641,000 
Western States 75,120,000 
e. a a 726,858,000 
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basis of 


These 


percentages 


higures, worked out on the 
as compared with the value of all 
that 


have a higher percentage of comparative build- 


building construction, indicate schools 


ing activity than any other type of private or 
public building construction. The percentages 


are as follows: 


S. East 
States 


N. East 


States 


N. Atlantic 


States 


1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
18.4 12.9 15.2 11.4 


18.9 


14.5 19.1 
In analyzing the reason for the great activity 
construction, the Forum 
a definite effort to 


school 


in sehool building 
states that there is not only 
meet the shortage in buildings which 
developed during and before the war period, but 


decided 


modernizing school buildings to keep pace with 


trend toward improving and 


also ul 


the improvement in educational methods. 
There is not only the problem of meeting th 


enormous demand for increased schoolroom 


space, but also ol meeting a changing educa 


tional system, and of replacing thousands of 


inadequate and obsolete school buildings. 


JANITORS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Lynn, Mass., has adopted 
a schedule giving substantial increases in salary 
to janitors and charwomen employed in the 
schools. Lower-paid men, under the schedule, 
will be given a ten per cent increase, higher 
paid men a five per cent increase, and charwo- 
men will be given 35 cents an hour. The in- 
creases became effective on January first. 

The board also adopted a set of regulations 
governing salary increases for janitors, as pre- 
sented by L. M. Thompson for the members of 
the board. These are as follows: 

1. For the care of one and two classroom 
buildings, not in combination with other build- 
ings, at the rate of $6.50 per room a week 
janitor not to be considered a full-time em- 
ployee. 
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imple inexpensive little device meets every need. 


It consists of a drawn steel channel in standard map green enamel, fitted with 
teel hooks, which are quickly and easily adjusted to accommo- 


the room according to lighting requirements, without 


tripods are no longer necessary. ‘The 
makes it possible to use the most cumbersome charts simply by removing one end 
turning without difficulty to the next page. 
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and pins are used to display work 
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removing from hooks. 


adjustable hook feature 


fixed bulletin poster board in favor 
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. ‘ 
space when not in use. 


1} play tack slides enable the teacher to how 


to enrich her teaching by exhibiting pictures, 
1 supplementary material requiring thuml 
play Rail is indestructible and 


bY any iantitor. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * 


2. For the care of four classroom buildings 


not in combination with other buildings, $25 a 
week, 

3. That all‘ janitors now receiving between 
$25 and $34 a week receive a ten per cent in- 
crease in pay figured to the nearest dollar, but 
none to receive less than $30 a week. 

4. That all janitors now receiving between 
$34 and $38.50 a week to receive a five per cent 


Middle Western 

States States U.S. A; 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 
16.4 15.4 14.2 iZ.b 116 L5. 15.1 


increase, but the maximum in no instance is to 
exceed $40. 

5. That all janitors in charge of four or more 
rooms be required to be on duty “full time.” 

6. That janitors so incapacitated as to be 

unable to properly care for a ten-room unit, be 
moved to four or six-room units with corre- 
sponding reduction in pay. 
7. That charwomen be paid 35 cents an hour 
or $15.40 a week, but this is not to effect a 
reduction of pay in those special now 
being paid at a greater rate. 

Under the present scale 56 per cent of the 
janitors receive less than $30 a week. Under 
the new scale only seven per cent will receive 
less than $30 a week. Thirty-seven per cent get 
between $30 and $35 a week at present. Under 
the new schedule there will be 61 receiving that 
scale. Those receiving wages at between $35 
and $38.50 are only seven per cent. Under the 
new scale there will be 28 per cent of the jani- 
tors receiving that scale and two janitors will 
receive $40 a week. 

The average wage at present is $29.87 and the 
new scale averages $32.47 a week. 


cases 





Supt. R. W. Solomon of Middletown, Ohio, 
has been elected first vice-president of the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. James F. Taylor has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
succeeding John B. Laidlaw, who resigned last 
fall. Mr. Taylor was appointed principal of the 
high school in September, 1920, and since Sep- 
tember, 1924, had been acting superintendent in 
charge of the school system. 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE BINDERS AND FILLERS 








Substantial Board Casings 








Covered Heavy Weight Cloth 
Outer Covering Dark Blue 
Durable Flexible Cloth Hinge 





Heavy Black Enamel Eyelets 








Twin Nickel Hinged Rings 











FILLERS IN ALL REGULAR SIZES AND RULING STYLES 


Standard Spacing Punch Centers 
Undoubted Quality Values 
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os Banded in packages, liberal count of sheets. Punched standard holes, distance be- —~ 
‘B tween centers as listed to fit Keystone Binders. Margin Ruled numbers have line ruling ‘B/ 


on both sides of the sheet. 


SOLD BY PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 


Details furnished on application. 


MADE, QUALITY GUARANTY, BY THE 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY, HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 





EIGHT IMPORTANT REASONS FOR SELECTING 


THE NEW MODEL 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
For All Your Textbooks. 


ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
as tough as cloth, and will outwear three ordinary covers. 

TWOr It is cut and folded true and exact. 

THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN The new design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 


enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
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Pe en ee 


he Rest Book Cover 
Ever Made 
for School Use 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold Each Year 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Motion Pictures in 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will the School.” 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% cree eacd dba bOkws RMON TEVEES OR ROR ORS DEM 
PURE cc cccc cc ceseeeseeeeeesesseseseseeeeeseneoe 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. ONE acc atenb¥cn¥vaenen scenes b¥esventsasesneleeeation 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office DE 8c tebebad4h6004 0006000 S0SKRSSOEER SEE ROSES DOORS ERD 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. : Cos 
COR. cideekedenss 5 qnsekeevensegnsteenests PONE ackss onemee 





Motion 

Pictures 

Regular 

School Equipment 





A few years ago the advocates of motion pictures 
in school work were considered fadists—today how 
different! 

Motion pictures are now as much a part of the 
well equipped school as blackboards and textbooks. 

It is interesting to know that school boards no 
longer consider motion picture projectors as an added 
item of expense, but look at them more as a money 
saving device, as it has been definitely proved that 
motion pictures reduce the problem of “repeaters” 
to a minimum, and from this standpoint alone, actu- 
ally save their expense many times over in a single 
year. : 

Let us send you complete information on 
the DeVry Projector for your schools. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1109 Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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manufacture a com- 
plete line of Bristle, 
Bristle Mixtures, and 
Hair Brushes, 
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Drapery Curtains 
Asbestos Curtains 

Motion Picture Sheets 
Elizabethan Stage Settings 


Scenery and Stage Equip- 


School Auditoriums, Assem- 
bly Halls, and Theatres. 


t 


above furnished for 


LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 




















HOMOGENEOUS GROUPINGS AND PARAL- 
LEL COURSES OF STUDY. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

By this plan the 
pupil. The 
is the least 


B itavia. 
the 


following here in 


only pupil who flunks is lazy 


course of study for the slow group 


ild « 


grade. 


along 


that a eh 
with and advance to the 


possible minimum ‘an 


get 
For 


chronological 


next social 
reasons children of the 
should kept 


$y this plan nearly all of the twelve-year 


same age 


as possible . 


old 


be together as much 


pupils are in the same grade, but the slower 
ones are performing a much lesser task than 


the faster ones. By this plan the slow pupils 


in grade one pass to a slow second grade group, 


and thence to a slow third grade group and so 
on through the grades. 

Each child is expected to do his work well. 
Each child, slow, medium, and fast can receive 
his The 
child gets through the eighth grade at thirteen 
and the brighter child 
does not get through till he 


high grades upon report card. slow 


or fourteen years of age, 
is thirteen or four 
teen, but he has accomplished vastly more than 
he was accomplishing under the old plan of one- 
course of study for all. 

Chis plan eliminates another growing evil 
that of the fifteen and sixteen-year-old boy and 
girl 
Very few of our young people have the mental 
to 
college at the age of fifteen or sixteen, or even 
Due 
teaching and 


entering our colleges and universities. 


stability and independence necessary enter 


seventeen. to our improved methods of 
attention to classi- 
of 


graduating 


more careful 


fication and meagre courses study, our 


brighter pupils have been Too 


young. 


Through this plan of three parallel courses, 
one very rich course, one < irse an average 
course, very much like most schools have now 


for all pupils, and the other course containing 


the minimum essentials for those who 


mere 


earn SiIOWLV, Lie eV1IS 


oned 


happy resuits suggested 


ment ire lay 


eliminated and the are, 


at least. partially accomplished. 


SALARY DETERMINATION IN SAGINAW 
SCHOOLS. 

(Concluded from Page 40) 

have their salary determined largely 


by sched 


ile No. 2, and those in the lower third have 
theirs No. 3. 


and we 


de termined by schedule These 


three salary scl] 


hedules follow believe are 


self explanatory. The reason for having three 
schedules is to make it possible to pay the 
better teachers better salaries and to advance 


them faster than the poorer teachers. 
This 


but it 


method may not be entirely scientific, 


at least, to be 
decided 
it has the advantage 
the staff 
by The superior teachers of the 
system in the 


their salary advancement is faster than it would 


seems, a practical system 


with some advantages. In a general 


way of gradually building 


up teaching with stronger teachers, 


vear vear. 


tend to remain in svstem because 


otherwise he, the poorer teachers tend to leave 
the system because their salary advancement is 
the old all 


an equal increase regard- 


slower than under system where 


teachers were given 


less of the difference in their value to the 
schools. 
This system does other things that are worth 


It encourages teachers to continue with 
If 


schools 


while. 


their professional studies. summer courses 


in taken or 

the 
This 
naturally promotes professional growth on the 
of 
sonal habits or qualities which are detrimental, 
this fact is called to their attention by the rat- 


college and normal are 


credits are earned through extension work 


teacher’s salary is thereby increased. 


art teachers. Again, if teachers have per- 
] ] 


ing system, and as a result their shortcomings 


are often overcome or great improvement made 


While the 


perfect it has been a 


in this direction. system may not be 


great help to the writer 








three different 


POTECE 


svstems with considerable s 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHER 
RATING. 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
line with the normal frequency distribution 
curve, making it possible for finer distributions 
in teacher rating. 
A comparison of the percentages of the num 
ber of ranks used today and thos ised at the 


in Table 8. 
Descriptive words are used as methods of rating 
54 of 


range 


time of Boyee’s study is also shown 


more often than figures or letters, since 
the 108 rating plans use words, with a 
from two to six words, but with five occurring 
most frequently. 
Summary and Conclusions 
1. Seventy per cent of the that 


a definite system of teacher rating. 


e1ties 


re- 
ported use 


Ze In the opinion of 83 superintende nts, 95 
per cent state that their teachers approve of 
rating, while twenty per cent were uncertain. 


3. The chief reasons assigned by JZ superin 
tendents for the rating of teachers are to pro 
teachers 


mote teaching efficiency, to stimulate 


te improve themselves in service, and to serve 
as a basis for salary increases. 


t+. The the 


the subject supervisor, in the order named, do 


principal, supe rintendent, and 


most of the rating, according to seventy super- 
intendents. 
5. Combined or cumulative ratings 


are gen- 


erally made by the superintendent annually in 
66 per cent of the cases reported. 

6. Only 21 of the seventy cities give a copy 
of the rating to the teacher, and in only 41 cities 
do teachers have access to their ratings upon 
request. 

7. Teachers rate themselves in 34 per cent 
of the cities reported. 


157) 


(Concluded on Page 
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HIGGINS 


Colored Drawing Inks 
In Large Sized Bottles 


More Economical and More Satisfactory 


Y far the most economical and satisfac- 
tory way to purchase HIGGINS’ Colored 
Drawing Inks, is in %% pint, pint and quart 


bottles. 


J ol 








In art, architectural and 
drawing classes the individ- 
ual 34 oz. HIGGINS’ Bottles 
with quill stoppers can be 
refilled from the larger size 
bottles. 


There is no waste with the 
instructor controlling the 
supply. 
And there is always fresh 
ink in the small bottles — 
meaning faster and better 
finished work. 
ALL HIGGINS’ COLORED 
INKS ARE PUT UP IN % 
pint, pint and quart bottles. 
Insist upon the genuine. 
Made Only By 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago London 























DOBERTSON’S PRODUCT 


4 SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


Standardize On Supplies That Bear 
The Robertson Trade Marks 


ROBERTSON’S 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE 
Disinfectants, 

Liquid Soaps, 

Soap Powders, 
Scouring Powders, 
Paper Towels, 

Toilet Paper, 

Mops, 

Brushes, 

Liquid Soap Dispensers, 
Paper Towel Holders, 
Kte., Ete. 


Get Our Prices. 
Catalog furnished 


on request. 


Ss 


For over seventeen years the House 
of Robertson has specialized on school- 
room cleanliness and disinfection. The 
name “Robertson” means more than 
merely a method of identification. It 
is a symbol of cleanliness and a mark 
of quality on every product that 
bears it. 


To simplify your cleaning problems 
and guarantee sanitary conditions in 
your school, it is essential that you 
supply your janitor with “Robertson’s 
Products.” The daily cleaning will 
take less time, less effort and the 
school will be cleaner and more invit- 
ing than ever before. The remarkable 
results obtained will surprise you and 
your school janitor and will revive the 
latter individual’s interest and enthus 
iasm in his work. 


Don’t overlook getting in touch with 
us before ordering your next lot of 
Janitor Supplies. Our suggestions 
will prove helpful as well as economi- 
cal. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


00-704 W. DIVISION ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Paste Results 


depend upon the quality of the paste you use. 
Gluey is put up in the convenient 4 ounce tube— 
remains moist—dries quick and sticks tight. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


has proven its ability to give super paste results in 
over 3000 schools—a record which qualifies it to 
be seriously considered for use in every school. 

Gluey comes in handy 4-ounce tubes—in convenient 
desk jars and in gallon containers. Use the coupon 
below and secure a big full size Gluey handy tube 
for 10c. If you use Gluey once, you will always 
use it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 


Columbus, Ohio. 


4 OUNCE TUBE 





GET A 4 OUNCE TUBE — USE THIS COUPON 





[THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CoO., a 
| DEPT. 12, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


| Gentlemen: 
I want better paste results—-here’s a dime for a big Gluey handy tube 

| I use paste in various quantities send me your low prices on Gluey | 
i NAME. , cxeeseesne ee 
| ADDRESS Prreee ' 
j TOWN.... S000 Ss I 
| SCHOOL. See ace er Se re es | 
a. | TEACHER PRINCIPAL |} SUPERINTENDENT 
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Use COLOR in Grade Teaching 


Equip your teachers with U.V.A. Lectur- 
ers’ Chalk, and observe how amazingly 
a blackboard sketch in color, keeping pace 
with the lecture, holds the pupils’ atten- 
tion and gives interest to a grade subject 
otherwise dull. 

U.V.A. Lecturers’ Chalks come in boxes 
of 5, 8 or 10 colors, or one-half gross. 


Colored Blackboard Chalks are obtain- 
able in boxes of 7, 12 or 24 colors, or one 
gross. Special assortments if desired. 

For best results, spec- TRAoe mann 
ify the U.V.A. brand, as 
there is a vast difference 
in the quality of colored 
chalks. 





Send for our free book on 
Blackboard Drawing, with 
many valuable suggestions. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42" St. New YorkK, N.Y. 


























SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


J. M. Taylor Buffalo Associated 
Supt. Architects. 
The equipment installed in the high school pic- 

tured above embodies a FEDERAL PRIVATE 

BRANCH EXCHANGE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
The manner in which this system is operating, and 

the way it has increased the efficiency of the educa- 

tional staff can best be summed up in the words of 

Mr. Taylor, superintendent of education: 

“There is no doubt whatever of the value of 
an interior telephone system in school buildings, 
for the reason that time is not only saved in the 
day’s work, but the efficiency of the teachers is 
materially increased.” 

Let us help you INCREASE the EFFICIENCY in 

YOUR SCHOOL. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
Buffalo, New York, U. S. A. 


Zs 





THE RELIABLE 
M&M 


PORTABLE SCHOOLS 








The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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We are 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we wil 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings 


marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. 








/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 


terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 


Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board 


ma- 


l, if 


Y. 











FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right 
and priced moderately 








| Ask for Catalog 


FEDERA 
Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 








Federal 
Steel 
Fixt i : 
c ee en Equip Your Schools 
with 
Chicago 


L 
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Improved Painting - Lowered Labor Costs 


These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
spray-painting makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 





DeVi/biss 
Spray painting System 
































Why—Marbleloid Schoolroom Floors? 


FIRST because they will give you at a reasonable cost all 
the properties of more expensive floors and they will give 
you greater value and longer wear than types of flooring 
of equal cost. 


SECOND because they are the most sanitary floors in the 
world,-—as they are installed without seam or crevice. They 
are easily cleaned. They are resilient and non slippery. 
They are warm, damp resistant and fire resistant. 


THIRD because you do not risk on either material or work- 
manship in a Marbleloid floor. Millions of feet are in every- 
day use. Every foot is guaranteed by us. Installation can 
be made in quicker time—often the job is completed in 
two days. 


Write us about Marbleloid for old or new school buildings. 
Sample sent with our reply. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 
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LELOID 


Whe Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 



































(Concluded from Page 154) rather than on the basis of marked differentia- village a second year at a fifty per cent increase 
5 Directions for the administration, includ- tion in teachers. in salary. Subsequent work in the state nor- 
ing the instruction and training of raters, in CHANCE TEACHERS mal school and the university made it possible 
rating systems are quite frequently omitted. (Concluded from Page 50) for him to advance to some of the best positions 
This is generally considered a serious adverse ‘8 Crew. In looking around the gre he ob- in the state, and many a Montana boy owes his 
criticism of rating schemes from the standpoint served some large buildings on the hill and, inspivetion to this teacher ty ehanen, ‘This 
of teachers’ disapproval as herein reported. UPOM Inquiry, Jearned they were buildings of yout Mf leaves the profession. fle fe nolun tals 
The variability among the distributions of the Montana wtate Normal College. This was another that rewards brains more than teach- 
: ranks assigned to teachers by principals of the after the summer school and before the open- ; > does. 
same city is often pronounced as illustrated by 18 Ol the fall quarter. asked the president J F ; 
the experiences of East Chicago, reported in for a job, and got it. He graduated from the J homesteaded and tried dry farming. 
this st ad. college and is now one of the best schoolmen of — years compelled him to turn to something 
9. Conferences with individual teachers is the state. cles to belp out. ie taugut the ecal Cisteom 
eo: eaionk seat tienda ait, walle ania There tc the case of M, who ie a vers suc- — F on graduated from college back 
for the improvement of teachers in service. cessful educator. M had graduated from high -y . was “ge rie? : a nearby town, 
i 10. The practice is quite general of combin- school back in Missouri, had answered the call . 9" a a Og and is still teaching with 
' ing teacher rating with salary schedules. of the West, and had landed in Missoula, with- marked success. 
11. The aims of the course of study are out work or money. He worked all summer dig One could go on and relate case after case 
” neglected in the majority of rating plans. ging sewers. Winter was coming on and he of chance teachers who have been successful. 
12. A general absence of specific definition would soon be out of a job. It was either get They have continually brought new blood into 
Y of qualities or factors prevails throughout the another job or write back home for money. the infant profession, but the very fact that 
plans investigated or studied. What could he do? He a high school folks can “fall into teaching Gsves it a semi 
13. A general tendency predominates to con graduate. Why not teach? In those days there professional aspect. We are making teaching 
sider the teacher rather than the results of were but two requirements to teach in Mon a harder field to get into; but we are not pro- 
teaching measured by pupil achievement or tana; namely, a teaching job and a certificate, gressing veEy fast in making it a very desirable 
reaction, as expressed in knowledge, attitudes, and both were easy to get. Present-day require field in which to stay. 


+} 


given in rating plans to the varied capacities with an assumed 





ol ecards examined, seem to be selected on was called in the sewer. 


habits, interests, ideals, etc. ments would have 


e Boyce investigation made in 1914 is a remote section of 


ut when children are classified into homo gence put a new Life 
ge! iS groups. was Mr. M now. He was no longer “Punk,” as 


in 


the sis of the common qualities in teachers, for which he was fitted. 





prevented 


' ‘i : , 
14. Emphasis in rating plans as compared getting a good schoolman. 


shifting (1) in the type of and emphasis placed to the trustees in small] 
ul qualities or factors used (2), in the num nations had been held 
ber ranks in the marking system. obtained a temporary permit. 


Very little recognition thus far has been beard for a nineteen-year-old 
dignity, 


dren, a factor that must be taken into much older. His personality and native intelli 


Criteria in teacher rating, on the basis he was called in high school, or “Fat,” as 


He had found a work 





Montana from TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATIONS. 


took a train to 


. a sist Augusta, Kans. By a ballot vote, after dis- 
the state and sold himself cussion, the teachers of the public schools voted 
village. The exami to make up all holidays, including those taken to 


August. s he attend the state teachers’ association. 


boy, and this, 


} tion of 8,341 and an average attendance 
on - 

for the month of December, 1924. In ( 
cut the foreign born vote is twenty-two 


He remained in the of the electorate. 


He had a healthy board thereupon voted each teacher a bonus of 

$10 for attendance at this meeting. 
amount is above the regular salary which has 
made him appear always been paid. 
Forty-five towns in Connecticut at the pres- 
community. He ent time are operating evening schools for non- 
' English speaking adults—with a total registra- 
of 5,113 
‘onnecti- 
per cent 
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MILLIONS IN USE 
The JACOBUS 


Pneumatic Inkwell 


It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. 
It requires filling but once a term. 


It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, to 
smear the fingers, or drop on paper, desk or floor. 


It gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of 
desk, not easily broken, and is the most satisfactory 
and economical well ever made. 


Have you ever seen a satisfac- 
tory Inkwell? 


Give the pneumatic a thorough 
test and ascertain for yourself 
if it justifies the claims. 

In purchasing new school desks 
make the condition that they are 
supplied with 




















sous S545) Models tin: 


« '@: 
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HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 





Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwells 


Write for a free sample. A personal inspection will 
convince. 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELL CO. 


336-340 Canal Street, 


Distributing Agents for U. S. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Western Representative 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 














Su b S Cc ri b e rs ' F r e e S e r Vv i Cc e D e p a r t m e n t We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 




















Adding Machines ............-. ED dvb cuacuncesdnsadensee a 2... Serer err eee Musical Instruments .......... Stair Plates .....ceceececceeces 
Adjustable Window Shades..... Dt ght benabscadesdéedianees Filing Systems ........ccccccce Natural Science Apparatus .... Stair ED: 4. 6-0-05600600006068.0 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ NOONE, ccwccccsccssces Wee. MED. 20s esevescnctecnee Natural Science Cabinets ...... Stairwayd ...sseeseeceeeeeeess 
Air Conditioning Apparatus .... Chalk Crayons ..........++++: Fire Escapes .......sseseeeees Oil Color Materials............. Stationery ......cecscccscesees 
Alarms (Fire) .....ccccccccece Charte—Geographical ......... Fire Extinguishers .....ccccess En. 0006006060050066600060 Statuary ....seeeseeeeeeeeeecss 
: ‘ SE BhebkG56G00560 0605-60806 Pe MD s6us66656040066000008 PUD 660 55600060660b086808008 Steam Boiler® ....ccccccccccess 
Antipanie Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparatus ........... Fireproof Doors .............- es aera ts ca ce tigiga Steam Boiler Pipes ...........- 
Architectural Bronze and SE WED 455 064006060068 Fireproof Floors and Partitions Paper Baling Presses ......... ee a ee rer re 
Iron Work covecevcorescoes St Se ccscenaansencedess | Rares POE TOD .o'y50005s0sessene Steam Regulators ..........+-- 
Be BE be venesdccceecones Cleansing Disinfectants ....... First Aid Supplies............ Paper Waste Baskets .......... PE. A66040:60 040406056 0000460 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... PPT TTT Terre Peet POREMIOD 60 ciccicccccece PACGIEIOED ccccccvccccceescecese Stenciling Materials ........... 
Asbestos Roofing Tile........... SE ED cccsccvsenessses Pe CE Cvs cckiadeecenae POD bapeseesepesasndinnsseaes Sterecscopes ....s.eeccceceeess 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... CE Svccdeedbediesekes Floor Serubbing Machines .... FORGES cccccscsevccecsscceceee StOME ..cccccsccveveccccccceves 
Athletic Supplies ...........+. EY ce 560 ab0bsebse0 44 K65 Flooring and Floor Covering.... Pencil Sharpeners ............ Stoneware .....ceeecseceveeees 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... ED 65 incsdcdnavesaeess BPRS re aeaent PEMD sccccccccccccsccccoccccoes Stools ..cccecccccescccsecsevess 
SEE 6.45.60.005244600000000 Closet Ventilators ............. | EE ‘sccncatesea eoonenes PROMOGTAPAS «.ccccccscccccccce I eer rrr yr 
ESS Serre = err iia Kee dad > satan Physical Apparatus ............ Sweeping Compounds .......... 
Automatic Fire Doors.......... Costumes for Plays............ .  —3ee ener Physical Geography Supplies.... Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
Baling Pressed ..cccccccccccccs a PPP ererir err ee Es ccnetaesesnbsendsa Rr rrr rrr TEER crddcvrccesocseosece sees 
Balopticons ........ Eeadues s08% SD, POD oc ceccccecenes DE vidcacwbieuaneeanseds PEED sg awa é358 5003556600008 Drafting .....cccscscccccccess 
Batteries—Storage ............ Damproofing Compounds ...... NE SOC ee POE cb aSinicvdsccsrsevesoees Kindergarten ..ccsccccccccces 
Te esc hed5udssekdsanecee Deadening Felt ...........++:: Gas Stoves and Ranges........ PIER BOOTS 6 ciecsccccscsccss Tale Blackboards 
SED 45.0605 0.04062408 00600600 EE tn cae a cacge tee ee ab __.. (ern Ce ceecabenensee Telephones . ....cscccccceccess 
Biology Supplies ............ ‘ DOH FO osc ccccccccecess Sea ae eee Playground Apparatus ......... Temperature Regulation ....... 
Blackboards—Composition ..... ae Gymnasium Apparatus ........ POON ss ccsccscccccscetcece Terra Cotta ...sscsceesceneeees 
Slate ..... Seer en RS SE CE  cicknecesiehcnneeen ade Plumbing Fixtures ............ Theatre Chairs ........+e00e05: 
Blackboard Paints ............. Dictionary Holders ............ Hardware Specialties ......... Portable Schoolhouses ......... Theatre Curtains ....... seeeeee 
Sy dctak ave bheseseakeess CE een coo ac su bedeee asus Heaters (Rural School)....:.... Power Transmission Machines.. Theatre Scenery ......-eeeeeee: 
DE <shttsidassedebesdacees Directory Tablets ............. Heating Apparatus ............ Printing Equipment ........... Thermometers ...... peedede esse 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. ES, 5 5s cecceneeseees Heating and Ventilating........ Projecting Machines .......... Tile cocccccccccce ecccceececees 
Boiler Thermometers .......... DED: DUNNE no. 0.6.00000000% nT ic t0¢¢e0eSebi00ds 0006006 Projecting Microscopes ........ Time Recording Systems........ 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... Domestic Science Equipment... MEE £.554440500466 006066056 PUMPS ccccccccccccccccccccccs Toilet Paper ...... eeeeeececees 
Bookcases—Sectional .......... Benches... . Stoves.... Janitor Supplies .............. PEE, 6.60400000465000006608 We. ssaewsinsecs se eeeeeereeee 
PE sccshebieseedtoe ou Doors and Sashes....... errr Kindergarten Supplies ....... “ PD. 5.0.00 600000000000600600 Light Woodworking ........- 
CE ans. cece sciences scees Electrical Equipment .......... | Laboratory Equipment ........ Record Systems ..cccccccsccces Metal Working .......... eees 
ee Drawing Supplies ............. Laboratory Furniture .......... MORTEEEONUED. dc ccvcecesoonsess TOME cicccccees ceeeoseces ees 
Common Brick ..........e.e6 BOM cc cccccccccccccncccees PT c63566 bins,66-06000200 Regulators (Heat) ............- Typewriters serene eeeseseovcsers 
SO Drinking Fountains ........... | PD tile kvdden Ab666b006% EE pi cecceccrsccscesvondes TINUED. 6.44.60050064000000650006 
SE 4h 55446:644466000000665 NED. bd ssscescenscceseas Library Shelving .............. ere Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
ita Suaeee ........... Dusters (Sanitary) ............ press = wareseceeeeees -w ay sad ame CREO a J ciinek aueas deeuws wasn 
oe : : sighting Equipment ........... afe Cabinets ......ccccccccess | VOPrMmigh ...ccccccesececececess 
Building Engineers ............ Electrical Equipment .......... Lime .... 1 ‘ * hbb0665064000 bie Sanitary Appliances .......... Ventilating Apparatus ........ 
Building Material ............. Electric Ranges ............+. Liquid So Sash Wagons 
Bulletin Boards .......... Sa a ia qui BD ccccccceces eccccces BBR ccccccccccccccccccsccecces | WOMORD ceccccescs Cccccccccccs 
nr seeeestecnsooss =| GEE Bisastanssoveesensceses De seskenss Wevaucssiees cos SN 55 65640065-66000000408 00 Wall Boards ......esseeeeeeees 
abinets ..... $9sdececcecse $6 Eraser Cleaners ...........++. A ig ag ag ewes DEE DOE icv scccves cesses Wall Burlaps .......... eeseees 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... Fans—Blower ........ss.+e0+s+ Loose-Leaf Books ............. Scientific Apparatus .......... Wall Paints ........-eseeeeeees 
DD S8h50504600600000000 Fans—Ventilators ...... sseeene Manual Training Supplies...... EEE nd 6ni5b5000600c 00606000 Waste Baskets ........eeee55: 
Caps and Gowns............... PD b0arsarsssscees sweanenas rrr Sewage Disposal .............. Water Color Materials.......-- 
; MN 55g b55 054606605 66060000008 Sewing Machines ...........++. Water —_ “eos enseeovence 
. ’ . P ; CMB «seers 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. al po 0 lg dal Shades and Awnings........... MEET, -tccer nesses, 
Gentlemen—We are interested in the items as checked above. If + TEE 059260500050 Shelving ......-+.seeeeeseeeees Water Purifiers . 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be Metal Working Materials....... Skylight Operators ............ Water GENES «......2.cceoosee 
of help to SET 6 svl6k066000060000 Pn S554 568¢004060000605600066 -  alalaelialadadarivatghete 
i Weather Strips ........seee5: 
Signed Mimeographs ...........-s00005 SOBP occcccccccccescccceccccces Windows and Window Sash.... 
SISNET ..cceeccereeees steeeee Coe eee eer eer eerensseesesceseeee SOU, BOOED. 6060560660606% Soap Dispensers ..........se56. Window Ventilators .........-- 
; Motion Picture Projectors ..... Stage Equipment ............. Wire Window Guards.......... 
| PPT UTES T TPCT CUTTY, CEPT Teer Tre DUNN ons ccdsccccice Motion Picture Screens ........ TAGRUIRE ccccccccocoes eccccecs aera a ah 
Official Bids | TEBUED cccccsvcasecaccece eecee Scenery ....... MYT TITTY TTT TTT Woodworking Machinery ...... 
Chins oud NGe6enhiebs sthuecsneedeus DDS kneexedarenewed 192 Additional Wants 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


Pencil Dept. 31 J. 


HANDWRITING IS LEARNED IN SCHOOL 


—and whether it be good handwriting or 
otherwise depends somewhat on the lead 
pencil used. 

The best results can be looked for with a 
pencil like 


DIXON 


“TI-CON-DER-OGA’ 


Its lead is a guarantee of good handuriting. 














COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 











YOUR PUPILS WILL USE THIS 
EQUIPMENT EVERY DAY 


Give the pupils of your school this equipment which is needed and 
used every day—they need efficient, keen, ever-ready, sharp-pointed 
pencils that their thoughts and knowledge may be easily and neatly 
expressed. With an Apsco Pencil Sharpener installed in every class- 
room pupils are assured of these perfect writing tools. 


THE APSCO LINE 
of Pencil Sharpeners 


consists of eleven different models at a wide range of prices, one of 
which will be found particularly adapted to your schools. The 
Wizard, illustrated above, is one of the three all-steel Apsco models. 
School boards throughout the country are standardizing on some 
model of the Apsco Line. There is a reason. Send for our attractive 
catalog, illustrating and describing the Apsco Line of Pencil 
Sharpeners. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
1309 Garland Building, Chicago. 


Apsco Pencil Sharpeners are on display and for sale by leading 
School Supply Dealers and Stationers. 
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Crayons of Character 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Free of grit from tip te tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school sapply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 











West Chester Pa. Bes, 














Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 


HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead is low.’ 
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Dudley 


KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCK 
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MASTER CHART 
DUDLEY KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 
cane "Tock No |Right) Left [Right] 
_10@233 | 24) ¢¢ | 2g 
__logv2e | pata 
ores + £4} 20 1 ae 


O42 fo\22}) # 








More than half million students use 
Dudley locks today. 


In over 600 institutions, theft, keys, and . 
locker worries have been eliminated. rN 7 £ | 20 


A guaranteed lock, built like a safe, 
with 64,000 combinations. 


You will take a long step toward rais- 
ing your locker system to a higher 
standard of efficiency by installing the 


Dudley. 


Write for Free Inspection Lock 


Write today for a Dudley Lock for free 
inspection—the only lock that cannot be 


OW 2/7 
OS 1/45 

















Master Chart Service 
We furnish a Master Chart with every 


order. This identifies each lock, shows 
its combination and the student, making 
it possible to issue any quantity of locks 
picked or forced. Get the full details and keep an accurate check, in the 
and our special low price to institutions. shortest possible time. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16, Waukegan, Illinois. 














Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in produc- 
ing correct and Artistic Stage Settings are capable of 
designing and producing the choicest of front Drop i 
Curtains and special Scenery. 





Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric 
Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


Since 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 














The Standard 
in Americas 
Best Schools 


Fort — now use— 


‘sn "ie . 


_oM 
-<voae 


SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 
a 


“They provide the essentials of a permanent school in 
new districts until your permanent building plan can 
be determined and the time comes when a large 
expenditure is justified.” 


American Portable House Co.. 
601-611 Alaska Street, 


Est. 1898 Seattle, Wash. 























UO. 8S. Inkwells fit any school desk. 
Quickly installed with three desk tacks. 
Tight-fitting lids prevent evaporation— 
cannot rattle or click. Reduce upkeep 
expense. Cost less in first place. 

Sold direct or through supply houses. 
Write for sa:iples and prices. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Desk Inkwell for office 
and library use. 


We will mail to any interested 
school official, a neat double-well 








stand on request. 
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‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘onc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 





Carrier, so that flag flies free, ssi ’ 
instead of wrapping around Flag \ ' } 
Staff. wf 
Can be furnished in any height. { 5 | al 
Write for prices and information 4 





how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Les Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Davenport, lewa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 








BOOKS 


FOWLER AND G. F. 


PITMAN 


Writing and Illuminating and Lettering. CRAGGS. 


512 pp. 227 illustrations and diagrams This book is the result of several 
by the Author and Nort Rooke. 8 pp. years’ co-operation in artistic embroi- 
of examples in red and black. 24 pp. of dery between an embroidery mistress 
collotype reproductions. $2.50. Twelfth and an art master, which, it is sug- 


gested, provides an ideal basis for such 
a work. 

Practical Millinery. By FLORENCE ANs- 
—A practical manual for milliners 
220 pp., and 200 illus- 


By EpwarpD JOHNSTON. 
. This book belongs to that ex- 
tremely rare class in which every line 
bears the impress of complete mastery LOW .- 
of the subject.’-—The Athenaeum. and teachers. 


Edition. 


Dress Design. An Account of Costume trations. Adopted by the N. Y. Board 
for Artists and Dressmakers. A Hand- of Education. $3.00. 

book on Historic Costume from early Woodcarving, the Handicraft of. With 
times, containing over 600 figures, 35 27 half-tone illustrations and 49 dia- 


100 speci- grams, cloth, $1.50. By JAmes JACK- 
besides 80 SON. Not merely a_ reference book 
showing how the student may avoid 
difficulties, but explaining how he may 
master them. 
Clay Modeling for Infants. 128 pp., 80 
practical and suggestive illustrations, 
cloth, 75e. By F. H. Brown, A. R.C.A 
“This is a book of a variety of models 
beautifully illustrated with adequate 
suggestions, and is an admirable guide 
to the teacher.’’—Journal of Education 
(Boston). 


reproductions for 
of Genuine Dresses, 
Scaled Patterns, taken from Antique 
Apparel, together with over 400 illus- 
trations of Headdress and Footwear. 
$3. 75. By TALBotT HuGHES 

“A most important and practical book 
for all interested in the designing of 
dresses and costumes.’’"—Jewish Tribune 
(New York). 
Embroidery and Pattern Design. (Just 
out), 8% x 6! inches, 166 pages, 48 
illustrations, cloth, $2.25. By Miss H. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, 


collotype 
mens 


New York City 























DUO-ART 
Serves the School 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall New York 
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Always in stock ready for immediate ship- 
ments. Quickly erected. Designed tomeet | 
all state code educational requirements. | 


peoes 
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Catalog showing many designs sent on request. 
TOGAN-STILES Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 
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DESIGNERS ie] ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE O14 WINNEBAGO STRE WISCONSIN 























BULL DOG Bunting 
Flags for Schools 





BEST BY TEST 


Specified and used by U. S. Govern- 
ment and School Boards. Sold by 
Reliable Dealers. 


JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., Inc. 
OAKS MONT. CO. PENNA. 














BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER’ WIRE 


WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 


easily installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 








Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 














Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON 


PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials,fon request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


IDEAL BOOK COVERS 


The School Boards will 
find this series of Book 
Covers the cheapest and 
most durable one-piece 
cover on the market to- 
day. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


School and College Supplies 
57-59 East 1ith Street New York, N. Y. 



























| FIBRE “STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
woop * 
INSERT Bulletin Board 
Oy cet, «T_T 
oe: M 
f £0 BY 
Es ANY TEST 
a Practical for display purposes in 
; halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. 


Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, “ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO 














Allen Adjustable Window Shade Holder 
and 
Allen’s Famous Canvas Duck Shades 
also 


Shades of All Kinds 


Special for Pivoted Sash. The Shade which 
works with the window open or closed, giving 
perfect control of light and ventilation. 





The Allen Shade Holder is not the cheap- 
est on the market but for the price 
asked it cannot be equaled. We have 
been putting them in school buildings 
for the past 20 years. They are used all 
over the United States and Canada. 








Manufactured by 


Allen Shade Holder Co., Inc. 
116 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


vactatthi SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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OUR PLANS AND MEET EVERY 
APPROVED REQUIREMENT 
BY YOUR f TOUR 


SCHOOL BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 4 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional Sch construction. ; 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK A 
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i CLASSIFIED WANTS 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the I5th preceding the date of issue 


_ ——- 
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WANTED PICTURES 


, » $s ° te , . The Copley Prints for school walls have 
Will pay $3.00 for complete volumes of the |} ionest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis @ 
for the years 1913-1914-1915-1919-1920-1921 Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. 


All copies must be in good condition Ad- BOOKS 


dress Subscription Department, AMERICAN 


~ eenas ; Elme John Ortman, Ph. D. Teacher 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee recone gl The organized means for secur- 
Wisconsin ing the cooperation of all workers in school 
systems Cloth. 92 pages $1.25 prepaid. 

‘ . " : or, 807 falker Ave e, Me ° pn- 
TEACHER AGENCY Author, Walker Avenue, Memphis, Ten 


nessee 
WRITE or WIRE needs for teachers. One 
or two Records of suitable teachers will be 
sent you by us. No promiscuous applica- 
tion. Acme Teachers’ Agency, 702 Healey 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


CAPS AND GOWNS 
We have a new stock of High School and 
Collegiate caps and gowns Information 
Upon Request. The Wingate Co., 548 Fifth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa 





SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 








“AMESBURY: HIGH SCHOOL: 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 

MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY . WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL _ EARL M°>NELSON 

PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 

KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION COsBUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 
tat ee “= 











HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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TEACHER AGENCEES 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blud., Chicago. 

FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Secur- 
ity Bldg., Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. Operates on a cost basis. It has special facilities 
for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Its 
work includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors of all kinds. 

If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
in Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26, come to see us at our Booth, No. 104. 


Affiliated 








WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS 
ROCKY [TFT TEA ICHERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Ex. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto, Bldg. 





410 U.S. Nar. Ae, LA a COLo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 








TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 








Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary. 


(ore 8—Those who possess average or more than average 
, wality. ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
\Qesy, EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 












Southern Teachers’ 
Agency 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Continuous registration in four 
offices. 
No advance fees. 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South 
and Middle West 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 








CENTRAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Furnishes schools and colleges with teachers for all departments. 
Large registration. Prompt dependable service. 


EDUCATION AL 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 





Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD N. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
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SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. We need foi 
1925-26, registrations of Superintendents, Principals and trained 
teachers of special subjects. Our Agency works. 
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Twenty-two Years of Real Service 
PARKER ™ = 


14 South Carroll Street 
EACHERS AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


u TTL LEE TET LICR 
Some of the very best teachers of the land are found in the territory covered by the 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

A. J. JOLLY, Mer. 


Mentor, Ky. 412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so by employers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
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24th year, Covers all states. 
Tell us your needs. 3 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 

Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
specializes in securing Christian teachers, officers and helpers 
for schools, colleges and universities—private, public and de- 
nominational—and in assisting trained, Christian teachers and 
other workers to larger fields of service. Write today for 
information to 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Schermerhorn ‘Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
. . 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Branch Offices: 49¢ Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Superior Agency for Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Servicea Free to School Officials. 


Agency 


TT 
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pcacr We place teachers in leading schools and colleges of many 
e 1 T i 
a 3} states. Free enrollment. No charge to school officials for 
NILA attention given to vacancies. No branch offices. 
pe tt 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


728-30 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 








“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA PACIFIC DIVISION 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Address Denver Office 


We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal gradrates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





The Supreme Court of California announced on Feb. 26, 1924, the unanimous 
decision that the law limiting the amount of commission 
was absolutely unconstitutional. 


BOYNTON 
BOYNTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY OF LOS ANGELES — Est. 1888 
Trinity 3064 


517 Brockman Building Los Angeles, California 








THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private — Elemen- 

tary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. Ter- 

ritory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish 

America. 

J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage, Mlinols 


Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


Rooms 35-38 
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THIs convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 


14 re fy ; 














Nibroc-—a paper. towel 


that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 


sorbent—takes up the last drop of 


moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn't 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroe Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 


of Nibroc Towels. 
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— 5 OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
in this Directory. 
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None other can receive a place 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 


Air eS ae & Engineering Co 
Amer an Blower Company 
ickeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Reed Air Filters, Inc 
AIR FILTERS 
Reed Air Filters, Inc 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghenee 
AU DITORIUM a a 


K 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 





American Seating Co 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peat School Furniture Co 
Pro ressive Seating Company 

1 Furniture Company 

BASEMENT _— STEEL 
troit St Products Company 


BASEMENT. WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit eel Products Company 
— LEGS 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
s Co., Inc., The 

Zeckley c ardy Co 
N “y Silicate Book 
Rowles Co, E. W. A 


Slate Co 


Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Keenan Structural Slate ¢ 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co 

Penna Structural Slate ¢ 
BLEACHERS 

Cir A FP s ( 
7 

ler Compar 





BOOK CASES 
Li brar y Burea 
& Hoit Company Phe 


B00K COVERS 


Holde Patent Book Cover Co 

Iroquois Publishir Company 

Peckham, Little a Co 

Walraven Bo Co A T 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Ame ri B mpany 

Bruce blis} iar Co 

Heatt e Co s 

Houghton, Mifflin Co 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Newson & Company 

Pitman & Sor Tsaa 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company I 


Robertson Pr tucts Co Theo. B 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
B 





FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn 
Stewart Iron Works Company, The 

FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Dow Company, The 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amber Company 
Vonnecut Hardware Co 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 

Inc., John C 

ewark Steel Post C 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N 

FLOOR COVERING 
3onded Floors Co., Inc 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Marbleloid Company 

FLOORING—- COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors C In 
Duraftex Company, The 
Marbleloid Con aren 
Rubberst 

FLOORING— “MASTIC 
Mouldine Brick Company, Thos 

"orn TILE 

rton Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
( ¥ & ns 


ympany 
0 


James B 
Ph ilir 

FOLDING "PARTITIONS 
Vilson Cort Jas. G 

FURNITU RE 
American Seating 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
seckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School 
Conrades Mfg 
Derby & Company, Inc, P 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Inner Braced Sales Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo 
Library Bureau 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Company 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Progressive Seating Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co.. E. W. A 


Co 


Supply 
Company 


Company 


Co 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Ape Metals Corporation 


Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP RAIL 
MacQuarrie, A 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating 
MICROSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Companv 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
PAINTS 
Hockaday Company, The 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.. The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 


Company 


Steffens-Amberg Company 
PASTE 

Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PIANOS 
Aeolain Company, The 
Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Newark Steel Post Company 
Zieg Mfg. Company, The F. B 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Compa 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 


Clow & Sons, James RB 
Copper & Brass Research Ass! 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Haas Company. Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfe. Co 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vocel Company, Joseph A 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


ny 


American Portable House Company 


Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

Tocan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co 
PUBLISHERS 


SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
ASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
sqeneny 
win City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
Rowles Company, E. W 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Scrubbing Equipment 
Company 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Hansen Manufacturing Company 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric (Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING sQewaent 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
STAGE 1» toy eh TAND SCENERY 
Jackson Corp 
Kansas City esate’ ‘o 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 


Sales 


Co 


STEEL CASINGS (Doors and Windows) 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread C rhe 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Medart Mfe Co Fred 

STEEL TENNIS POSTS 


Newark Post Company 


Company 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
STOOLS, STEEL 

Angle Steel Stool Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 

Robertson Products Co, Theo B 
TABLES 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Derby & Company, In P 

Library Bureau 

Newton & Hoit Company, The 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg Co 
TABLETS 


Blair Company. J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Eelectric Company 
Federal Electric Co., The 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Force Company 
Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
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TOWELS 

American Airdry Corporation 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co 

Palmer Co., The 

Robertson Products Co., 
TYPEWRITE 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B 
VARNISHES 

Valentine & Company 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

American Foundry & Furnace Co 

American Blower Company 

Bayley Mfg. Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A 

Healy-Ruff Company 


Theo. B 


MaGirl Fdry. & Furn. Wks., P. H 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Nesbitt, Ine = nJ 

Peerless Unit Vent Co., Inc 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 
Newton & Holt Company, The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARDROBES 
Newton & Holt Company. The 
Wilson Corp., J aG 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Erie Art Metal Company 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
Newton & Hott Company, The 
WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, James B 
R. U. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Flint & Walling 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Stewart Iron Works Co. The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 


(RB. U. V.) 


Mfg. Co 
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Scientifically Inaccurate 

“What causes the ocean tides?” 
teacher. 

Tommy Tucker, who had not studied the les- 
son, was at a loss for a reply, whereupon the 
boy sitting next to him whispered the answer 
in his ear. 

“The moon,” said Tommy. 

“How does it cause them?” was the next 
question. 

The boy did not appear to know, and Tommy, 
who was thrown upon his own resources, worked 
his intellect with all his might. 

“Well,” he said, “the moon an’ the earth is 
‘tracted towards each other, an’ the high places 
‘tracts each other more’n the low places. When 
the mountains on the moon an’ the mountains 
on the earth is opposite each other it don’t make 
no difference, ’cause the ground’s solid, an’ when 
the water on the moon an’ the water on the 
earth is opposite each other other it don’t make 
no difference, ’cause thy’re both low places, but 
when the mountains on the moon an’ the water 
on the earth is opposite each other, the moun- 
tains kind o’ pulls the water, an’ it wrinkles 
itself up like, an’ that’s what makes it-——” 

“Thomas, you will remain after school.” 

Food for Thought 

A professor of biology at a large university 
was notorious for his absent-mindedness. One 
day he entered his classroom, and, after clearing 
his throat, said: 

“Now, gentlemen, pay particular attention to 
what I say. I have in this parcel a very fine 
specimen of a dissected frog.” 

Slowly he undid the wrappers, and disclosed 
to view some sandwiches and fruit. 

The professor seemed transfixed. “But good 
gracious, surely I ate my lunch!” he said at last. 
The Dizzy Whirl 
We commend to the natural philosophers this 
original view of a common phenomenon. It was 
found in the examination paper of a youthful 
scholar who was ambitious of being admitted to 

the upper class in high school: 

“The earth revolves on its own axis three 
hundred and sixty-five times in twenty-four 
hours. This rapid motion through space causes 
its sides to perspire; this moisture is called 


asked the 


dew.”’—Youth’s Companion. 
Fussy 
Teacher: ‘Now, Patricia, what is a common 
denominator ?” 
Patricia: “I don’t know, ma’am. If it’s com- 


mon, it doesn’t move in our set.”—Life. 


Teacher: How old were you your last birth- 
day? 

Gracie: I haven’t had my last birthday yet! 

-Judge. 


Returning the Compliment 

A story used to be current among the students 
in Aberdeen which showed that up to a com- 
paratively recent date ancient prejudices were 
retained by the old-fashioned Scotch professors. 
It related to the late Professor Pirie, who had a 
weakness for the refinements of life. 

Just after “at home” cards became fashion- 
able, one of the driest specimens of the old pro- 
fessional regime was surprised to receive a mis- 
sive which read as follows: 

“Principal and Mrs. Pirie present their com- 
pliments to Professor T.—and hope he is well. 
Principal and Mrs. Pirie will be ‘at home’ on 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock.” 

This was something which evidently required 
an answer, but the recipient of it was quite 
equal to the occasion. He wrote: 

“Professor T. returns the compliments of 
Principal and Mrs. Pirie, and informs them that 
he is well. Professor T.— is glad to hear that 
Principal and Mrs. Pirie will be at home on 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. Professor T. 
will also be at home.” 

Shakespeare a Scotsman? 

The Scots are as intellectual and capable a 
race as exists on earth—and thev are ready, if 
pressed, to admit as much. The Sphere tells of 
a Scottish boy in an English school who when 
he was asked where Shakespeare was born. 
promptly replied, “In Scotland, sir.” 
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“What makes you think Shakespeare was a 
Scotsman?” said the schoolmaster. 

“Because of his abeelity, sir!” was the reply. 
Bound for Cincinnati 

The superintendent of Blankville had just in- 
formed the station agent that he wanted a Pull- 
man berth. 

“Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 

“What’s the difference?” asked the superin- 
tendent. 

“A difference of fifty cents in this case,’ re- 
plied the agent. “The lower is higher than the 
upper. The higher price is for the lower. If 
you want it lower, you'll have to go higher. 
We sell the upper lower than the lower. In 
other words, the higher is lower. Most people 
don’t like the upper although it is lower on 
account of being higher. When you occupy an 
upper you have to get up to go to bed and get 
down when you get up. You can have the lower 
if you pay higher. The upper is lower than the 
lower because it is higher. If you are willing 
to go higher, it will be lower.” 

“Thank you,” said the superintendent; “I 
think I will stay at home.” 


The Old Ones Are Best! 

A schoolboy in London turned this in as a 
composition on Christopher Columbus: 

Columbus was a man who could make an egg 
stand on end without crushing it. The King of 
Spain sent for him and asked him: 

“Can you discover America?” 

“Yes,” Columbus answered, “if you will give 
me a boat.” 

He got his boat and sailed in the direction that 
he believed America was. The sailors mutinied 
and insisted there was no such place as America, 
but presently the pilot came to him and said: 

“Columbus, land is in sight.” 

“Well, it’s America,” Columbus said. 

When the boat neared the shore, Columbus 
saw a group of natives. 

“Is this America?” he asked them. 

“Yes,” they replied. 

“IT suppose you are Indians?” 
on. 

“Yes,” the chief answered, 
Christopher Columbus ?” 

“1 am. 

The Indian chief turned 
panions and said: 

“The jig is up. 


Columbus went 


“and are you 


then to his com- 


We are discovered at last.” 
Really Encouraging 
Said the teacher, “I see what you meant, but 
of course 
Your drawing looks more like a cow than a 
horse.” 
“Oh, thanks.” his fair pupil replied; “anyhow 
I_ knew it was good. It was meant for a cow.” 





The school news in the large and small cities 
of the country contain many curious, interesting 
and occasionally humorous items. Problems 
which involve the human conscience sometimes 
appear. Thus, on September 13, 1924, the New 
York World contained the folowing item: 

$1.11 For Conscience Fund 

Secretary of the Board of Education Joseph 
Miller today acknowledged the receipt of $1.11 
by the Conscience Fund for textbooks stolen 
ten years ago. 

News Item: ‘To bob or not to bob, that is the 
question that is perplexing many school teachers 
torn between a decision whether to brave the 
wrath of an indignant school board or to fail 
to follow the dictates of fashion and their own 
inclination.” Perhaps the wives and daughters 
of school board members escape that wrath! 





Papa Knew 
Johnny looked up from his play: 
“Papa,” he 
tongue?” 
“Well, son,” said papa, “it is something like 
pickled tongue, only more vinegary.” 


asked, “what is the mother 
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The New Atwood Regional-Political Maps. A. 
J. Nystrom announces the publication of the 
Atwood regional-political series, arranged for 
comparative map studies. The series consists 
of nine display sheets of an average size of 
52x55 inches. 

The first seven maps show the natural geo- 
graphic regions of the United States and the 
six continents. The natural regions are repre- 
sented in four classes—young, rugged moun- 
tains, old, worn-down mountains, uplands and 
plateaus, and lowlands and interior plains. The 
treatment of Australia departs from the con- 
ventional by including the Far East from Singa- 
pore to the Hawaiian Islands. 

New political bases of an excellent carto- 
graphic character have been constructed for this 
series. The drainage system is emphasized and 
cities are represented in five grades of popula- 
tion. A special treatment of the mandated re- 
gions is noted. Appended to each regional- 
political map are four supplementary maps as 
follows: (1) Relief, (2) rainfall, (3) distribu- 
tion of population, (4) land utilization. 

The eighth and ninth maps of the series are 
world maps on Van der Grinten’s projection. 
The eighth map shows the temperature regions 
of the world with ocean currents, summer rain- 
fall with summer winds, and winter rainfall with 
winter winds of the world. The last of the 
series presents the world vegetation regions, the 
occupations of the people of the world with 
ocean trade routes, and the north and south 
polar regions—thermal and explorations. 

Each major map may be thought of as two 
maps—regional and political. These, together 
with the four supplementary maps, make a total 
of six maps on each plate. The entire series of 
nine plates contains a total of 49 maps. 

This is the first time in map making that six 
maps have been brought together in one field 
of view for comparative map studies. This ar- 
rangement lends itself admirably to the teaching 
of geography by the problem method. 

Another Milcor Factory Expansion of 100,000 
Square Feet. During 1924 the business of the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company expanded to 
such an extent that in spite of the addition of 
50,000 sq. ft. of floor space completed late in 
1923 and the asquisition of a large Branch Plant 
at La Crosse, Wis. (formerly occupied by Gund 
Brewing Co.), another extensive addition is now 
necessary. 

Work has been started on a new 100,000 sq. ft. 
extension to the Milecor Milwaukee factories. 
This addition, running 200 feet back from the 
main plant, two stories high, will be completed 
within the next 60 days and will be in operation 
in time to take care of the increased Spring de- 
mand. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company and all 
its Branches report an exceptionally strong year 
for 1924, with indications very materially better 
for 1925. 

Open Convenient Chicago Office. An accessi- 
ble down-town office and display room has been 
opened in Chicago by the DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 
of Toledo, Ohio. This new location is 1006 Re- 
public Bldg., corner of State and Adams Streets. 

There is featured in these new and commodi- 
ous quarters a well arranged display showing 
of DeVilbiss Spray-painting Equipment, as well 
as a large stock of Spray Guns and other parts 
making up this equipment. 

The DeVilbiss Co. states that at no time has 
it been so well equipped and situated as now to 
serve its many customers and friends in the 
Chicago territory, and gives assurance that a 
hearty welcome will be accorded all schoolmen 
and school officials. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

“Floors That Keep Their Promise.” The cap- 
tion of this paragraph is the significant title of 
a bulletin just issued by the Thomas Moulding 
Brick Co., Chicago, New York. The bulletin 
illustrates typical uses of T-M-B flooring in 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and other public 
buldings where floors are subjected to severe 
usage under adverse conditions. 

A complete specification for laying T-M-B 
flooring has been prepared and is available for 
the use of purchasing agents or school boards, 
architects, and building contractors. Copies of 
the bulletins and of the specifications will be 
sent on request. 
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Years of Service 


You have every right to expect years of satisfactory and 
economical service from Medart Playground Apparatus. 
The manufacturer has utilized all the knowledge accumu- 
lated in 50 years of experience, to make equipment that is 
absolutely safe and dependable, that will withstand rough 
treatment and exposure to the weather and that possesses 
the features most attractive to the child. Medart Play- 
ground Apparatus will be in service long after the chil- 
dren who use it have children of their own. Send for the 
40 page Playground Catalog M-5. 





Gymnasium Equipment 


Medart equipment is found in the 
finest outfitted gymnasiums 
throughout the country. The per- 
petuation of the ideals of Fred 
Medart, who in 1873 started the 
manufacture of gymnasium equip- 
ment, is responsible for the wide- 
spread practice of considering 
Medart the standard. Complete de- 
scription of the most modern gym- 
nasium apparatus made will be 
found in 92-page Catalog L-6. Send 
for it. 


Steel Lockers 


Medart steel lockers are generally 
recognized as the ultimate in re- 
finement and durability. Standard 
finishes are Olive Green or French 
Gray—also supplied in grained wal- 
nut or mahogany to harmonize with 
woodwork. All types are available: 
Single tier (illustrated), double tier, 
or recessed in wall. Complete de- 
scriptions can be found in 40-page 
Catalog A-2. 


See Our Exhibit at the Convention, Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26 
Booths 86 and 88 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Gayarre School, 
Architect, E. A. Christy, New Orleans 
Principal, Miss Estelle L. Magendie 


Washington School, 
Architect, E. A. Christy, New Orleans 
Principal, Miss Honora C. Dardis 


Metairie Ridge School, 
Architect, W. T. Nolan 
Principal, Mr. Grover Vidrine 


Dibert School, 
Architect, E. A. Christy, New Orleans 
Principal, Miss Elfrieda Dieck 


New Orleans 
for instance 


ORE schools are being built today than ever before in 
cM the history of the country. Cities are striving for the 
best educational facilities, the most modern equipment that 
experience can devise and money buy. Appropriations in 


International Universal Program and single cities are mounting to millions of dollars. 
Clock Distribution Cabinet. Highest 


grade electrically driven Program and International Electric Time Systems have kept pace with 
Clock Control apparatus obtainable. ; . : . 
ee ee Eee the growing demand, the heavier duty and the increasing com- 
plexity of school needs. 


The best-known Superintendents of schools, and principals, 
knowing by experience, advise Internationals. 


Architects, engineers and builders who are expert in school 
construction specify Internationals. 


New Orleans, for example, has equipped its four splendid 
new schools with Internationals. All new construction is get 
ting the best by purchasing Internationals. 


A practical INTERNATIONAL installation, as pictured 
below, for many types of school ‘construction, includes a 
Master Clock, Program Cabinet, and Secondary Clocks wher 
ever needed, of varying types to meet the architectural design 
But each system can be extended quickly and economically to 
meet new demands, new schedules, added duty. International 
Systems have pioneered and led in their field. They give last 


ing dependability as well as lasting beauty. 
International ‘‘D’’ 


Master Clock. Motor A special department is at the call of school officials. archi- 
wound, weight driven, “to : . 7 onal . . . * 3: 
ae eee Soot tects, builders and contractors, to co-operate in providing ac 
geempensating or tease tual specifications and prices for any school job. You can 
bob pendulum. : : 


avail yourself of its assistance without obligation. 


Write for further information 


International 
Round Wood Case 
Secondary Clock. 


International 
Square Wood Case 
‘ Secondary Clock 

International 
Round Metal Case 
Secondary Clock. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
International Time Recording Co. Division 


50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Canada: International Business Machines Co., Ltd. Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


300 Campbell Avenue, Members of the National Association of 


Toronto, Ont. ni Ss Office Appliance Manufacturers 
SU LA 
INTERNATIONAL 


‘NHINE? 























